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On  December  22,   IS^tti,  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  the  IS'f't  Flood  Control  Act 
which  contained  what  has  become  popularly  known  as  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
Plan.     The  plan  contained  one  of  the  most  ambitious  water  development  programs 
ever  envisioned  in  the  United  States.     Completion  of  many  of  the  projects  included  in 
the  plan  has  solved  serious  water  problems  in  the  Missouri  River  basin,  but  in  some 
cases  has  created  others.     For  example,  the  six  huge  dams  from   Montana  to  Nebraska 
on  the  main  stem  Missouri  River  have  provided  untold  benefits  in  flood  control, 
navigation,  irrigation,  recreation,  water  supply  and  electric  power  generation  during 
the  last  several  decades;  but  problems  with  downstream  bank  erosion,  water  level 
changes  and  detriments  to  fish,  wildlife  and  recreation  have  also  occurred  and  many 
of  the  projects  originally  envisioned  or  added  at  later  dates  have  not  been  built. 

Beginning  in  1981,  the  Missouri  Basin  States  Association  Board  of  Directors 
recognized  the  need  to  acquaint  some  and  reacquaint  other  basin  leaders  and  decision 
makers  with  the  original  plan,  what  has  been  accomplished  and  what  remains  to  be 
done.     On  August  10-11,   1983,  the  Association  sponsored  a  conference  on  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Plan  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  that  was  attended  by  approximately 
150  water  leaders  and  decision  makers  from  throughout  the  Missouri  River  basin.     A 
profitable  two  days  were  spent  in  reviewing  the  aspirations  of  'fO  years  ago  and 
noting  water  management  problems  that  still  remain  to  be  solved  in  the  Missouri 
River  basin.     Recent  lawsuits  regarding  transfer  of  water  out  of  the  Missouri  River 
basin  also  provided  impetus  for  review  of  this  important  basin  development  plan. 

Copies  of  the  conference  proceedings  are  being  sent  to  state  and  university 
libraries  in  the  Missouri  River  basin  to  make  them  more  accessible  to  basin  residents. 
The  enclosed  copy  is  for  your  library. 
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CONFERENCE  BACKGROUND  MATERIALS 

Conference 
Background  and  Purpose 


Nearly  forty  years  have  passed  since  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Plan  was  enacted  into  law  by  the 
United  States  Congress  as  part  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  The  Pick-Sloan  Plan  was  the 

melding  of  separate  plans  authored  by 
Colonel  Lewis  A.  Pick  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  William  Glenn  Sloan  of  the 
Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
for  management  of  water  resources  in  the 
Missouri  River  basin.  The  impetus  for  these 
basin  plans  came  largely  from  the  ravages 
of  the  drought  of  the  1930's  and  floods  of 
the  early  1940's. 


William  Glenn  Sloan  and  Major  General  Lewis  A.  Pick 


The  Pick-Sloan  Plan  included  over  100  dams 
and  reservoirs  on  the  Missouri  River  and  its 
tributaries.  These  impoundments  were  to 
provide  water  for  numerous  irrigation 
projects,  municipalities,  industries  and 
recreation.  At  the  same  time  they  were  to 
provide  flood  protection,  hydroelectric 
power  and  controlled  water  releases  to  sustain 
river  navigation.  Implementation  of  the  Plan 
was  spurred  not  only  by  the  events  leading  to 

its  development,  but  also  by  an  expressed  need  to  stimulate  the  national  economy  following  World 

War  II  and  prevent  the  return  of  economic  depression. 

An  enormous  human  effort  was  involved  in  laying  the  foundation  for  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  before  a 
shovel  of  dirt  was  turned.  The  President,  state  governors,  members  of  Congress,  government 
officials,  public  and  private  organizations  and  everyday  citizens  were  involved  directly  and  indi- 
rectly in  developing  solutions  to  the  basin's  water-related  problems.  Meetings  took  place  openly 
and  behind  closed  doors  where  promises  and  commitments  were  made  leading  to  the  Pick-Sloan 
Plan. 

A  generation  and  more  of  Americans  have  been  born,  educated  and  have  assumed  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility in  business  and  government  since  adoption  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan.  Although  many 
of  the  problems  that  precipitated  the  Plan  have  been  resolved,  many  are  still  unsolved  and  plague 
basin  residents  today.  In  addition,  new  water-related  problems  and  opportunities  have  come  to 
the  fore  that  were  not  specifically  imagined  by  early  basin  residents.  For  these  reasons,  the  Missouri 
Basin  States  Association  believes  it  is  timely  and  appropriate  to  review  the  Missouri  Basin  Pick- 
Sloan  Plan.  The  purpose  of  the  review  is  threefold:  (1)  to  reacquaint  basin  residents  and  others 
with  the  background  of  the  Missouri  Basin  Pick-Sloan  Plan  —  why  and  how  it  came  to  be,  (2) 
to  review  the  details  of  the  Plan  —  its  component  parts,  and  (3)  to  assess  the  current  status  of  the 
Plan  —  what  projects  and  programs  have  been  completed  and  what  remains  undone. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Missouri  Basin  States  Association  that  through  the  Conference  on  the  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  Plan,  basin  residents  will  achieve  a  renewed  understanding  of  the  Plan  —  an  under- 
standing that  will  foster  cooperation  in  the  solution  of  current  and  future  water-related  problems 
in  the  Missouri  River  basin. 


THE  MISSOURI 


The  Missouri  River  is  formed 
at  the  juncture  of  the  Madison, 
Jefferson  and  Gallatin  Rivers  at 
Three  Forks,  Montana.  The  distance 
from  Three  Forks  to  the  mouth  is 
2,315  river  miles  and  the  fall  in 
elevation  over  the  distance  is  3,600  feet 


The  drainage  basin  of  the  Missouri  River 
is  bounded  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Continental  Divide  on  the  west;  roughly  by  the 
Canadian  Border  on  the  north;  by  the  Souris-Red  River 
basins  on  the  northeast;  by  the  upper  Mississippi  River 
basin  on  the  east;  and  by  the  Arkansas- White- Red  River 
basins  on  the  south. 


The  Mi.ssouri  River  basin  covers  513.000  square  miles 
United  States  and  9,700  square  miles  in  the  Canadian  Prov 
of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 


•    The  Missouri  River  basin  comprises  one-sixth  of  the  land  area  of  the  contiguous  48  states  of  the  United  States. 


RIVER  BASIN 


The  Missouri  River  basin  includes  all  of  the  State  of  Nebraska; 
most  of  the  States  of  Montana,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming;  about  half  of  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri;  and 
smaller  parts  of  the  States  of  Colorado,  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 


The  major  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  downstream  order, 
from  the  south  and  west  are  the  Yellowstone,  Little  Missouri,  Cheyenne, 
Niobrara,  Platte,  Kansas,  Osage  and  Gasconade  Rivers;  from  the  north 
and  east  they  are  the  Milk,  James,  Big  Sioux,  Little  Sioux,  Grand  and  Char- 
iton Rivers. 


Elevation  in  the  Missouri  River  basin  varies  from  about  14,200  feet 
above  sea  level  in  Colorado  to  just  under  400  feet  above  sea  level 
at  the  River's  mouth  above  St.  Louis. 


•  Average  annual  precipitation  in  the  Missouri  River  basin  ranges 
from  about  40  inches  in  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
southeastern  parts  of  the  basin  to  as  low  as  6  to  12  inches 
immediately  east  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains. 
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Selected  Missouri  River  Basin  Facts 

•  The  name  "Missouri"  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  there  are  several  versions  of  its  derivation  and 
meaning.  Early  French  maps  showed  an  Indian  tribe  located  along  the  banks  of  the  Osage  River 
called  "Emissourites."  Lewis  and  Clark  interpreted  this  as  meaning  "Muddy  River."  A  similar 
version  is  that  Marquette  and  Joliet  named  the  river  Missouri  after  a  Sioux  Indian  tribe  camped 
along  its  banks.  This  tribe  was  first  called  the  "Mizzou,"  later  the  "Missourites,"  and  finally 
"Missouri."  Still  another  possible  derivation,  an  Indian  word  for  all  nations  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  was  "Misouris"  or  "We-mis-u-re"  interpreted  literally  as  people  who  use 
wooden  canoes.  This  was  similar  to  the  Algonquin  word  "Canoe-haver"  which  was  applied  to  a 
single  tribe  on  the  river.  One  imaginative  version  is  associated  with  the  word  used  by  the 
Ojibwa  or  Chippewa  Indians  which  meant  "the  great  lizard  that  has  its  tail  in  the  ice  and  snow 
and  its  mouth  in  the  warm  water."  To  early  French  explorers,  this  word  sounded  like  "Mis- 
souri." 

•  Streamflow  depletions  from  all  sources  in  the  Missouri  River  basin  increased  89  percent  from 
1944  to  1978.  In  1944  streamflow  depletions  totaled  9.08  million  acre-feet  and  in  1978 
were  17.19  million  acre-feet. 

•  In  1978  irrigation  accounted  for  66  percent  of  all  streamflow  depletions  in  the  Missouri  River 
basin. 

•  Between  1944  and  1978  irrigated  acreage  in  the  Missouri  River  basin  increased  175  percent, 
from  4,512,000  acres  to  12,41 1,000  acres.  The  greatest  pan  of  this  increase  occurred  on 
land  irrigated  from  ground  water,  which  grew  from  294,000  acres  in  1944  to  6,272,000  acres 
in  1978. 

•  The  fastest  growing  non-agricultural  category  of  water  use  in  the  Missouri  River  basin  by 
percentage  (1944-1978)  was  for  energy  processing,  extracting  and  generation,  -f  505  percent. 
The  greatest  increase  in  non-agricultural  water  use  by  volume  over  the  same  period  was  for 
municipal  water  systems,  +307,800  acre-feet. 

•  In  1979  the  installed  generating  capacity  of  hydroelectric  facilities  in  the  Missouri  River  basin 
was  4,195  megawatts. 

•  The  Missouri  River  basin  is  estimated  to  have  about  55  percent  of  the  Nation's  recoverable  coal 
reserves. 

•  In  1978,  the  473  counties  in  the  Missouri  River  basin  produced  over  40  percent  of  the  U.S. 
wheat  crop,  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  corn  and  hay,  almost  46  percent  of  its  grain  sorghum,  and 
about  16  percent  of  its  soybeans.  The  value  of  all  livestock  sold  represented  over  one-fifth 

of  the  Nation's  total  in  1978,  and  cattle  sales  exceeded  one-third  the  national  total  that  year. 

•  The  1978  population  of  the  Missouri  River  basin  was  estimated  at  98  million.  Nearly  59 
million,  or  60  percent,  resided  in  urban  areas  (cities  of  2500  or  more  population). 

•  In  1978  water  imported  into  the  Missouri  River  basin  from  other  river  basins  exceeded  500,000 
acre-feet  and  water  exported  from  the  Missouri  River  basin  was  slightly  over  30,000  acre-feet. 

•  In  1 978  there  were  28  reservoirs  in  the  Missouri  River  basin  with  a  normal  storage  capacity  of 
200,000  acre-feet  or  more,  and  110  reservoirs  with  a  capacity  of  25,000  acre-feet  or  more. 

•  The  net  evaporation  from  24  of  the  largest  reservoirs  in  the  Missouri  River  basin  is  estimated  at 
2.6  million  acre-feet  per  year. 

•  In  1981  the  Missouri  River  basin  produced  145  million  tons  of  coal,  nearly  18  percent  of  all 
U.S.  mined  coal. 

•  In  1980  the  Missouri  River  basin  contained  5.1  percent  of  the  U.S.  population,  but  16.8  percent 
of  the  Nation's  rural  farm  population  and  1 1.6  percent  of  its  agricultural  employment. 
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A  Chronology  of  Selected  Events 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 

9000+  B.C.         First  native  inhabitation  of  the  Missouri  River  basin  estimated  to  have  occurred. 

Distribution  probably  general  throughout  the  basin,  with  known  sites  in  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Iowa. 

1542  Spanish  explorer  Coronado,  operating  from  Mexico,  believed  to  have  reached  the 

southern  edge  of  the  Missouri  River  basin  in  central  Kansas. 

1650  The  first  irrigation  in  the  Missouri  River  basin  is  thought  to  have  been  started  by 

the  Taos  Indians  along  Ladder  Creek  in  northern  Scott  County,  Kansas. 

1673  Mouth  of  the  Missouri  River  discovered  by  Canadian  explorers  Father  Jacques 

Marquette  and  Louis  Joliet. 

1680  French  explorer  LaSalle  descends  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 

claims  the  land  drained  by  the  river,  including  the  Missouri  River  basin,  for 
France.  He  names  the  area  "La  Louisianne." 

1762  France  cedes  the  Louisiana  Territory  to  Spain  following  the  Seven  Years  War. 

1764  City  of  St.  Louis,  first  outpost  of  the  West,  established  below  the  mouth  of  the 

Missouri  River  by  fur  trader  Pierre  Laclede. 

1800  Spain  transfers  the  Louisiana  Territoiy  back  to  France  by  secret  treaty. 

1803  United  States  President  Thomas  Jefferson  arranges  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory from  France  for  $15  million.  The  Missouri  River  basin  constitutes  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  first  territorial  accession  to  the  original 
thirteen  colonies  and  the  largest  addition  ever  made  to  the  Nation. 

1804  President  Jefferson  obtains  82,500  from  Congress  to  finance  an  exploration  through 
the  Missouri  River  basin  to  the  Northwest.  The  task  of  leading  the  expedition  is 
assigned  to  two  captains  in  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Meriweather  Lewis 
and  William  Clark.  They  return  to  St.  Louis  in  September  1806  after  reaching 

the  Pacific  Coast  and  document  their  extensive  discoveries  in  journals. 

1806  Lt.  Zebulon  Pike  departs  St.  Louis  with  orders  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Red 

and  Osage  Rivers  and  win  the  friendship  of  the  Plains  tribes.  He  journeys  up 
the  Missouri  River  and  Osage  River  to  a  point  near  the  Missouri-Kansas  border.  He 
then  proceeds  over  land  to  the  Republican  River  just  above  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
border  and  then  travels  south  out  of  the  Missouri  River  basin.  Pike  labels  much  of 
the  area  he  passes  through  as  desert  —  thus  originating  the  idea  that  the  region 
is  unfit  for  settlement. 

1819  First  recorded  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Missouri  River.  Steamboat  navigation  on 
the  river  eventually  reaches  as  far  upstream  as  Fort  Benton,  Montana,  and  is 
estimated  to  have  peaked  in  1880. 

1820  Major  Stephen  Long  ascends  the  Platte  River  to  central  Colorado.  Long  perpetuates 
Pike's  observations  and  terms  the  region  "The  Great  American  Desert." 

1821  State  of  Missouri  admitted  to  the  Union.  Other  basin  states  follow  in  1846  (Iowa), 
1858  (Minnesota),  1861  (Kansas),.  1867  (Nebraska),  1876  (Colorado),  1889 
(North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Montana)  and  1890  (Wyoming). 

1824  Congress  authorizes  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  aid  navigation  on  the 

Nation's  waterways.  "Snagging  "  work  on  the  Missouri  River  begins  in  1838.  Mis- 
souri River  known  as  the  "graveyard  of  steamboats"  with  as  many  as  300  sunk  in 
one  year. 

1844  The  flood  of  1844  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  known  in  the  lower 

Missouri  River  basin.  Although  no  records  are  available,  the  river  in  flood  is 
estimated  to  have  discharged  900,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  its  mouth. 

1848    ''  In  the  two  decades  beginning  in  1848,  150,000  persons  are  estimated  to  journey 

westward  across  the  Missouri  River  basin  to  California  and  Oregon. 
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1853  Three  federal  surveys  to  locate  a  transcontinental  railroad  route  pass  through  the 
Missouri  River  basin,  adding  greatly  to  knowledge  of  the  area. 

1854  The  invention  of  the  windmill  helps  insure  the  western  farmer  and  rancher  a  water 
supply  for  his  household,  livestock  and  garden  crops. 

1862  The  first  160-acre  land  grant  under  the  Homestead  Act  is  made  to  Daniel  Freeman 

near  Beatrice,  Nebraska  Territory. 

1869  Completion  of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad  through  the  Missouri  River  basin 

fosters  settlement  in  the  region. 

1874  The  invention  of  barbed  wire  stimulates  settlement  on  the  plains  of  the  Missouri 

River  basin. 

1877  Desert  Lands  Act  of  1877  authorizes  sale  of  public  lands  to  persons  who  would 

irrigate  them  within  three  years. 

1881  A  crest  of  18-1  /2  feet  above  flood  stage  is  recorded  on  the  Missouri  River  at 

Yankton,  South  Dakota  —  highest  known  on  the  river. 

1881  Some  300  delegates  to  a  Missouri  River  Improvement  Convention  in  St.  Joseph, 

Missouri,  call  on  the  Federal  Government  to  revive  river  commerce,  declining 
because  of  rail  competition. 

1 884  Congress  creates  the  Missouri  River  Commission  under  the  provisions  of  the  Rivers 

and  Harbors  Act.  The  five-member  body  is  composed  of  three  Corps  of  Engineers 
representatives  and  two  civilian  representatives.  The  Commission  is  to:  (1)  superin- 
tend and  direct  river  improvements  authorized  by  Congress,  and  (2)  consider 
and  devise  additional  plans  for  improving  the  river  for  purposes  of  commerce  and 
navigation.  The  Commission  functions  until  1902,  when  its  duties  are  returned 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

1902  Reclamation  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  build  water  diversion 

and  impoundment  facilities  to  provide  irrigation  water  for  public  and  private  lands. 

1904  Kincaid  Act  permits  homesteading  on  640  acres  in  western  ponions  of  the  Missouri 

River  basin. 

1 906  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authorized  to  develop  hydroelectric  generation  at  reclama- 

tion projects  where  needed  for  irrigation. 

1910  International  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  apportions  the 

water  of  the  St.  Mary  and  Milk  Rivers,  Missouri  River  tributaries,  equally  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

1912  Congress  authorizes  a  permanent  six-foot  navigation  channel  on  the  Missouri  River 

from  Kansas  City  to  the  mouth. 

1916  Congress  passes  first  act  asserting  federal  responsibility  for  flood  control  largely  in 

response  to  major  floods  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries. 

1925  The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1925  authorizes  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  consider  needs  for  irrigation  in  planning  for  navigation, 
water  power  and  flood  control. 

1926  First  interstate  compact  allocating  surface  water  in  the  Missouri  River  basin  ap- 
proved by  the  States  of  Colorado  and  Nebraska  and  ratified  by  Congress.  The 
compact  allocates  the  waters  of  the  South  Platte  River. 

1927  Congress  authorizes  the  extension  of  the  permanent  six-foot  navigation  channel  on 
the  Missouri  River  from  Kansas  City  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

1927  Congress  authorizes  Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake  comprehensive  river  basin 

studies  known  as  "308"  reports.  The  reports  are  to  recommend  development  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation,  flood  control,  hydroelectric  power  and  irrigation. 

1930's  The  drought  period  of  the  1930's  in  the  Missouri  River  basin  is  of  longer  duration 

and  more  devastating  than  any  previously  recorded.  During  the  entire  period 
precipitation  averaged  14  percent  below  normal  basinwide  and  was  30  percent 


below  normal  for  two  years.  In  some  localities,  the  precipitation  deficit  is  even 
more  severe. 

1933  Congress  authorizes  construction  of  Fort  Peck  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  Montana  under 
Public  Works  Administration.  Fort  Peck  is  the  first  of  six  major  dams  that  will 
eventually  be  constructed  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Missouri  River. 

1934  The  National  Planning  Board  and  its  .successor,  the  National  Resources  Committee, 
begin  to  issue  calls  for  comprehensive  river  basin  planning  as  a  solution  to  the 
Nation's  water  and  related  land  resource  problems. 

1936  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  creates  the  Great  Plains  Committee  to  recommend 

ways  of  relieving  the  effects  of  drought,  depression  and  poor  land  use  practices 
plaguing  much  of  the  Missouri  River  basin.  The  Committee  is  composed  entirely  of 
federal  agencies  and  its  report,  published  in  1940  by  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  recommends  among  other  things,  additional  irrigation  projects  and 
future,  detailed  planning. 

1936  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  authorizes  levees  and  flood  walls  on  the  Missouri  and 

Kansas  Rivers  in  the  Kansas  Citys,  and  on  the  Missouri  River  in  the  Omaha-Council 
Bluffs  area. 

1936  H.R.  1 1958  introduced  in  Congress  to  create  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority. 

1937  President  Roosevelt  proposes  the  division  of  the  Nation  into  seven  regions,  drawn 
along  river  basin  boundaries,  for  the  purpose  of  multi-purpose  river  basin 
development.  One  region  is  to  include  the  Missouri  River  and  Red  River  of  the 
North  basins. 

1938  First  comprehensive  ("308")  plan  for  flood  control  and  other  purposes  in  the 
Missouri  River  basin  adopted  by  Congress. 

1938  Congress  authorizes  the  installation  of  hydroelectric  generating  facilities  at  Fort 

Peck  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Missouri  River. 

1938  Congress  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  War  to  provide  additional  storage  capacity  at 
flood  control  dams  for  domestic  water  supplies. 

1939  The  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939,  Section  9,  authorizes  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  plan  for  the  conservation,  control  and  use  of  water  resources  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  basin.  The  resulting  plan,  presented  to  Congress  in  1943  as  Senate 
Document  191,  becomes  popularly  known  as  the  "Sloan  Plan  "  after  its  chief  author 
William  G.  Sloan,  then  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau's  office  in  Billings,  Mon- 
tana. 

1939  The  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  provides  that  the  sale  of  hydroelectric  power 

from  federal  projects  must  give  preference  to  municipalities  and  public  agencies 
and  to  cooperatives  and  other  nonprofit  organizations  financed  by  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Loans. 

1939  The  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  add 

municipal  water  supply  to  the  multiple  purposes  of  its  projects. 

1939  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  recommends  a  nine-foot  by  300-foot 

navigation  channel  on  the  Missouri  River  from  Sioux  City  to  the  mouth. 

1941  The  National  Resources  Planning  Board  sponsors  a  conference  in  Omaha,  Nebraska, 

to  discuss  the  creation  of  a  basinwide  planning  organization.  The  Missouri  Valley 
Regional  Planning  Commission  is  created.  It  is  composed  of  one  delegate  from  each 
of  eight  basin  states  (omitting  Colorado  and  Wyoming)  appointed  by  their  gover- 
nors, and  federal  representatives  from  the  Departments  of  Army,  Agriculture 
and  Interior.  The  Commission  publishes  a  report  in  1942  that  calls  for,  among 
other  things,  an  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  Fort  Peck  and  future  reservoirs  that 
might  be  constructed.  The  Commission  apparently  ceases  operation  when  its 
chief  advocate,  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  is  terminated  in  1943 

1941  Congress  authorizes  levee  construction  on  the  Missouri  River  from  Sioux  City, 

Iowa,  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


1942  The  Missouri  River  States  Committee  organizes  at  a  meeting  in  Billings,  Montana, 
on  July  29.  The  Committee  eventually  includes  all  ten  basin  states  represented  by 
the  states'  governors  and  their  technical  advisors.  The  aim  of  the  Committee  is 

to  foster  and  expedite  the  planning,  development  and  use  of  the  water  and  allied 
resources  of  the  Missouri  River  basin  for  the  greatest  common  good  of  the  basin 
and  the  Nation. 

1943  The  Flood  Control  Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  requests  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  prepare  a  plan  for  "flood  control  and  other  purposes" 

for  the  Missouri  River  basin.  The  plan  is  submitted  later  in  the  year  as  House  Docu- 
ment 475  and  becomes  known  as  the  "Pick  Plan  "  after  then  Missouri  River 
Division  Engineer  Colonel  Lewis  A.  Pick. 

1944  The  Missouri  River  States  Committee  submits  a  resolution  to  Congress  through 
President  Roosevelt  in  August.  The  resolution  calls  for:  (1)  a  single  comprehensive 
plan  for  Missouri  River  basin  development,  (2)  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  coordinate  and  merge  their  basin  plans  (Pick  and  Sloan 
Plans),  (3)  legislation  to  implement  the  basinwide  development  plan,  and  (4) 

the  beneficial  consumptive  use  of  basin  water  arising  in  states  wholly  or  partially 
west  of  the  98th  meridian  to  have  precedence  over  water  for  navigation.  President 
Roosevelt  endorses  the  resolution  in  his  transmittal  to  Congress  and  adds  his 
recommendation  that  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  be  created  to  administer  basin 
development. 

1944  S.  2089  introduced  in  Congress  to  create  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority. 

1944  The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  meet  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  on 

October  16-17  and  effect  a  merger  of  their  separate  basin  development  plans. 
The  combined  plan  is  submitted  to  Congress  as  Senate  Document  247  and  becomes 
known  as  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Plan. 

1944  The  Pick-Sloan  Plan  is  enacted  into  law  on  December  22  as  part  of  the  Flood 

Control  Act  of  1944.  The  Plan,  with  some  later  adjustments,  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  316  separate  project  units,  with  1 12  dams  having  a  total  storage 
of  107  million  acre-feet  of  water,  4.3  million  acres  of  irrigation,  2.6  million  kilo- 
watts of  hydroelectric  generating  capacity,  a  9-foot  navigation  channel  from 
Sioux  City  to  the  mouth,  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  levees  and  other  flood  protec- 
tion structures. 

1944  The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  authorizes  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct, 
operate  and  maintain  (or  permit  others  to  do  so)  public  park  and  recreation  facili- 
ties at  reservoir  areas  and  identifies  recreation  as  one  of  several  purposes  for 
Missouri  River  main  stem  reservoirs.  The  authorization  was  extended  to  all  basin 
reservoirs  in  1962. 

1945  The  Missouri  Basin  Inter-Agency  Committee  is  created  on  March  29  by  action  of  the 
Federal  Inter-Agency  River  Basin  Committee.  The  Committee  is  composed  of 

state  and  federal  agency  members  and  its  broad  duty  is  to  effect  coordination 
among  parties  engaged  in  basin  water  and  land  resource  planning  and  development. 
High  on  its  list  of  activities  is  coordination  of  Pick-Sloan  implementation. 

1946  Construction  begins  on  Garrison  Dam  in  North  Dakota  and  Ft.  Randall  Dam  in 
South  Dakota. 

1946  The  1946  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  provides  for  consultations  to  prevent 

loss  or  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife  at  any  federal  or  non-federal  agency  project 
operating  under  federal  permit  when  the  project  is  authorized  to  impound,  divert 
or  control  waters.  The  Act  is  amended  in  1958  to  give  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation  planning  equal  consideration  to  other  project  purposes. 

1948  Construction  begins  on  Oahe  Dam  in  South  Dakota. 

1951  After  a  wet  May  and  June,  unusual  precipitation  in  July  over  the  Kansas  River  basin 
produces  a  discharge  of  the  Kansas  River  into  the  Missouri  River  of  510,000 
cubic  feet  per  second.  The  Missouri  River  discharges  636,000  cfs  at  its  mouth. 

1952  Construction  begins  on  Gavins  Point  Dam  on  the  South  Dakota-Nebraska  border. 
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1952  President  Harn'  S.  Truman  appoints  the  Missouri  Basin  Survey  Commission  to  study 

basin  needs.  The  Commission  recommends  creation  of  a  permanent  Missouri 
River  Basin  Commission  in  its  report  of  1953- 

1952  Heavy  snowmelt  in  the  upper  basin  contributes  to  severe  flooding  on  the  Missouri 

River  in  April.  A  flood  discharge  of  500,000  cubic  feet  per  second  is  recorded 
at  Bismarck,  North  Dakota  (Garrison  Dam  above  Bismarck  is  closed  one  year  later). 

1954  Flood  Control  Act  of  1954  authorizes  reservoirs  and  local  protection  projects  on 

Osage  and  Kansas  Rivers  and  tributaries  to  be  included  in  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan. 

1958  The  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  permits  the  incorporation  of  storage  space  in  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  reservoirs  for  future  domestic,  municipal 
and  industrial  water  needs. 

1959  Construction  begins  on  Big  Bend  Dam  in  South  Dakota. 

1959  U.S.  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Resources  recommends  compre- 

hensive studies  of  water  and  related  land  resources  be  undertaken  for  all  river 
basins  in  the  Nation.  Recommendations  are  eventually  translated  into  legislation  in 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965. 

1964  Missouri  Basin  Inter-Agency  Committee  creates  Standing  Committee  on  Comprehen- 
sive Basin  Planning.  Committee  is  charged  to  produce  a  "framework  study"  to 

".  .  .  provide  guidance  for  future  multi-purpose  development  of  the  (basin's)  water 
and  related  land  resources  for  their  optimum  or  best  use."  The  framework  study 
is  published  in  seven  volumes  in  1971. 

1965  Congress  passes  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965.  The  Act  permits  the 
creation  of  river  basin  commissions  at  the  request  of  basin  state  governments, 
authorizes  funding  to  partially  support  the  work  of  river  basin  commissions  and 
state  water  planning  agencies,  and  creates  the  U.S.  Water  Resources  Council 

to  provide  a  national  perspective  to  water  resource  planning. 

1972  The  Missouri  River  Basin  Commission  is  created  by  Presidential  Executive  Order 

No.  1 1658  on  March  22.  The  Commission's  first  meeting  on  June  14  is  shared  with 
the  I69th  and  final  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Basin  Inter-Agency  Committee.  The 
Commission  is  charged  under  law  with,  among  other  things,  maintaining  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  basin  development  and  being  the  principal  coordinator  of  federal, 
state,  interstate,  local  and  nongovernmental  plans  for  water  and  related  land 
resource  development  in  the  basin. 

1977  The  Missouri  River  Basin  Commission  adopts  its  first  comprehensive  water  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  Missouri  River  basin. 

1978  The  Missouri  River  between  Gavins  Point  Dam  and  Ponca  State  Park,  Nebraska,  is 
authorized  as  a  National  Recreational  River  under  the  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
Act  of  1978. 

1980  The  Missouri  River  Basin  Commission  adopts  its  second  comprehensive  water 
management  plan  for  the  Missouri  River  basin. 

1981  The  Missouri  River  Basin  Commission  and  five  other  river  basin  commissions  are 
abolished  by  Presidential  Executive  Order  No.  12319  on  September  30. 

1981  The  governors  of  the  ten  Missouri  River  basin  states  resolve  to  form  the  Missouri 

Basin  States  Association  to  continue  some  activities  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
Commission.  The  Association  is  incorporated  as  a  non-profit  organization  on 
September  18  to  ".  .  .  conduct,  encourage  and  participate  in  activities  which  promote 
interstate  coordination  of  water  resources  management  in  the  Missouri  River  basin    " 

1983  The  Missouri  Basin  States  Association  completes  a  Flood  Plain  Management  Study  of 

the  lower  Missouri  River  flood  plain  and  a  Missouri  River  Basin  Hydrology  Study, 
both  begun  b)'  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Commission.  The  Association  also  sponsors 
a  Missouri  River  Basin  State  Water  Planning  Seminar  and  a  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  Plan  Conference. 


CONFERENCE  OPENING 


Mr.  William  W.  "Bill"  Crews,  MBSA  President  and 
Iowa  Governor's  Missouri  River  Coordinator 


Good  afternoon,  I'm  Bill  Crews,  President  of  the 
Missouri  Basin  States  Association.  On  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  I  welcome  you  to  this  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  Plan  Conference.  I'm  also  able  to  wel- 
come you  to  Iowa  and  to  Des  Moines  as  this  is  my 
home.  I'm  very  honored  and  appreciate  having  the 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Iowa  here  to  give  us 
some  opening  remarks  and  welcome. 

Governor  Branstad  was  elected  just  last  year  as  the 
youngest  elected  governor  currently  in  the  Nation. 
Governor  Branstad  has  a  long,  illustrious  career  of  pub- 
lic service,  beginning  in  college  with  political  in- 
volvement and  in  the  Armed  Services.  While  still  in 
law  school,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  from 
his  home  area  of  North  Central  Iowa,  serving  from 
1972  through  1979  when  he  took  office  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  He  served  four  years  as 
Lieutenant  Governor.  Then  as  I  mentioned,  he  was 
elected  Governor  last  year,  taking  over  this  year.  I 
might  add  a  personal  note  that  I  think  he  enjoys  a  range 
of  popularity  in  his  term  of  office  that  is  probably 
unequalled  for  lowans  and  we're  very  happy  to  have 
him  as  Governor.  I'm  very  happy  to  be  able  to  present 
him  to  you. 

Governor  Branstad. 

(Governor  Branstad's  welcoming  remarks  follow 
the  Conference  Opening.) 

Thank  you  Governor  Branstad  —  and  thank  you  for 
your  generous  welcome.  Governor. 

At  this  time,  before  we  get  into  the  main  reason  for 
this  conference,  I  want  to  relay  to  some  of  you  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  our  Association,  its  back- 
ground, its  gestation  and  birth  as  we  were  discussing 
this  morning. 

On  September  30,  1981,  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
Commission  was  terminated  by  Presidential  Executive 
Order.  The  Commission,  a  joint  federal/state  entity, 
had  been  the  principal  agency  for  coordinating  water 
management  activities  in  the  Missouri  River  basin  since 
its  creation  in  1972.  Prior  to  the  Commission's  demise, 
the  governors  of  the  ten  Missouri  basin  states  agreed 


to  continue  regional  cooperation  on  water  resource 
management  activities  and  to  complete  two  unfinished 
Commission  studies. 

The  Missouri  Basin  States  Association,  a  non-profit 
organization,  was  therefore  created  to  pursue  four  ma- 
jor objectives.  ( 1 )  The  Missouri  River  Basin  Hydrology 
Study,  begun  by  the  Commission,  is  completed.  (2) 
The  Middle  and  Lower  Missouri  Flood  Plain  Manage- 
ment Study,  begun  by  the  Commission,  has  also  been 
completed.  (3)  Coordination  and  information  ex- 
change between  public  and  private  water  management 
interests  in  the  basin  is  being  continued.  (4)  Processes 
for  identifying,  analyzing  and  making  recommenda- 
tions on  interstate  water  resource  problems  and  issues 
in  the  basin  have  been  developed.  The  Missouri  Basin 
States  Association  is  governed  by  a  20-member  Board 
of  Directors,  two  from  each  basin  state.  The  Board  of 
Directors  elects  officers  and  creates  standing  and  spe- 
cial committees,  develops  Association  work  programs 
and  budgets,  hires  staff  and  generally  provides  the  di- 
rection for  the  Association. 

It  is  the  fourth  objective  that  caused  the  Missouri 
Basin  States  Association  to  decide  to  hold  this  confer- 
ence. A  lot  of  us  who  are  involved  in  water  resource 
management  in  the  basin  were  not  around  in  1944  and 
before  when  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  was  being  developed. 
I  think  it  became  apparent  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
that  this  type  of  conference  where  we  can  look  at  why 
it  happened,  how  it  happened,  and  what's  left  to  hap- 
pen, can  give  everybody  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Plan  and  the  needs  of  the  basin.  The  MBSA 
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is  vcn-  pleased  to  sponsor  this  conference,  and  we 
hope  that  \oii  will  have  an  enjoyable  time  and  a  very 
informative  time.  Again,  as  Governor  Branstad  men- 
tioned, we  are  glad  to  have  you  in  Iowa. 

We  are  also  ver)'  grateful  for  your  attendance  because 
it's  great  to  have  you  in  Des  Moines.  This  is  Iowa's  idea 
of  an  interbasin  transfer.  We've  transferred  probably 
the  finest  collection  of  Missouri  River  managers  ever 
assembled,  and  we're  grateful  for  your  attendance.  You 
know,  there  are  probably  only  two  things  that  could 


happen  as  a  result  of  this  interbasin  transfer.  First,  the 
River  will  probably  let  loose  a  terrific  sigh  of  relief, 
and  second,  we  here  today  and  tomorrow  can  become 
much  more  informed,  much  more  understanding  of 
the  circumstances  and  events  which  have  shaped  so 
much  of  this  great  river  basin  and  have  given  the  prom- 
ise of  a  better  life  for  all  of  the  residents  of  the  basin. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  introduce  'Vern  Fahy,  our 
panel  leader  for  this  afternoon.  He  will,  in  turn,  in- 
troduce the  members  of  the  panel. 


_i        WELCOME 


The  Honorable  Terry  E.  Branstad,  Governor, 
State  of  Iowa 


The  first  time  they  stood  up  for  me  like  that  I 
thought  everyone  was  going  to  leave.  I'm  very  glad  to 
welcome  you  to  Iowa,  to  Des  Moines  our  capitol  city, 
and  to  this  fine  new  Marriott  Hotel.  It  is  kind  of  dis- 
appointing that  when  we  have  a  conference  like  this 
the)  would  put  you  in  the  Davenport-Dubuque  Room. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  have  had  the  Sioux 
City  or  Council  Bluffs  Room  for  this  meeting  rather 
than  the  other  side  of  the  state.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
very  pleased  with  this  facility  and  we're  very  proud  to 
have  this  important  Missouri  Basin  States  Association 
hold  its  conference  here  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

We're  very  proud  of  Bill  Crews,  who  is  our  Missouri 
River  Basin  Coordinator  for  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  the 
fact  that  you  have  chosen  him  to  serve  as  your  President 
is  something  that  we're  very  pleased  with.  We  also 
appreciate  the  fact.  Bill,  that  you  convinced  the  As- 
sociation to  hold  its  meeting  here  in  Des  Moines.  Not 
only  do  we  think  Des  Moines  is  a  surprising  city,  but 
we're  in  a  situation  now  where  we're  trying  to  keep 
the  state  budget  in  balance  and  we  hope  that  you  folks 
will  do  some  shopping  and  spend  some  money  and 
help  increase  our  sales  tax  receipts  while  you're  here. 

We  understand  how  important  the  Missouri  River  is 
to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  I  don't  think  we  can  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  River  to  the  entire 
basin.  The  residents  of  the  Missouri  River  basin  look 
to  the  River  for  many  reasons.  They  look  to  the  River 
as  a  source  of  water  supply  for  personal,  industrial  and 
agricultural  needs.  We  look  to  the  River  for  recrea- 
tional resources,  for  fish  and  wildlife,  and  for  habitat 
for  those  species.  We  look  to  it  for  commercial  navi- 
gation, and  we  look  to  it  as  a  source  of  energy,  elec- 
trical generation.  We  see  its  important  historic  and 
cultural  significance  to  our  region.  It  is  important  that 
the  decision  makers  that  are  aware  of  river  resources 
make  those  decisions  intelligently.  We  need  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  River  and  its  needs,  and  the 
needs  of  the  residents  of  the  River  basin,  in  order  to 
insure  that  we  will  have  the  availability  of  this  great 
resource,  not  just  during  our  lifetime,  but  for  future 
generations. 

We  are  pleased  with  this  Association,  and  that  you 
are  holding  your  conference  here,  and  that  you  will 


be  looking  at  the  future  of  the  Missouri  River  basin. 
This  conference  will  help  the  basin  states  renew  their 
understanding  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  for  the  devel- 
opment of  this  basin.  I  am  told  that  you  will  be  ex- 
amining changes  that  have  occurred  over  the  past  40 
years  and  the  impact  that  those  changes  have  had  on 
the  Plan.  Certainly  there  are  many  that  have  occurred. 
We  have  an  appreciation  and  an  understanding  for  the 
environment.  This  is  something  that  has  become  a 
greater  concern  to  many  Americans  in  the  last  couple 
of  decades.  We  have  increa.sed  productivity  from  our 
agricultural  lands;  and  as  a  result,  today  we  are  faced 
with  a  substantial  surplus  and  we  are  trying  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  overproduction  and  surplus  in 
our  farm  economy. 

We  have  new  technologies  that  were  not  even  con- 
templated 40  years  ago.  Those  new  technologies  pres- 
ent new  challenges,  new  demands,  and  new 
opportunities  for  the  river  system  itself.  We  have  new 
energ)'  developments  and  needs.  Also,  these  devel- 
opments present  challenges  for  wise  water  use  in  this 
basin.  As  stewards  of  this  precious  resource,  we  must 
learn  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  we  must  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  the  challenges  of  the  future.  It  is 
time  that  we  took  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  Missouri 
River  basin  and  the  direction  that  we're  heading.  This 
conference  can  be  a  good  beginning  to  look  at  that 
and  plan  for  the  future.  Hopefully,  the  Mi,ssouri  Basin 
States  Association  will  continue  the  progress  begun 
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with  this  conference,  and  we'll  work  together  for  the 
common  good  and  for  the  good  of  all  of  us  that  depend 
upon  the  Missouri  River  and  this  basin.  Iowa,  as  one 
of  the  ten  Missouri  River  basin  states,  shares  a  common 
concern  that  I'm  sure  all  of  you  have  for  the  wise, 
efficient  and  environmentally  correct  use  of  this  very 
important  natural  resource.  Through  the  wise  use  of 
this  river  resource,  we  can  preserve  it  for  future  gen- 
erations yet  unborn. 

We  hope  that  you  have  a  very  successful  conference 
here  today  and  tomorrow,  and  we  hope  that  you  not 
only  are  able  to  work  together  and  learn  from  each 
other,  but  that  you  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  sights  of  this  city  and  see  what's  going  on.  I 
think  you  chose  a  good  time  to  have  the  conference. 


Today  is  the  opening  day  of  the  Iowa  State  Fair.  I'm 
going  to  be  leaving  here  and  going  to  the  fair,  and  we 
have  a  whole  series  of  activities  there  this  afternoon. 
This  evening  the  State  Fair  parade  will  be  coming 
through  downtown  Des  Moines,  starting  about  6 
o'clock.  We  certainly  invite  you  to  watch  that  parade. 
We  invite  you  to  come  out  and  see  the  fair  during  your 
visit,  as  well  as  seeing  some  of  the  other  interesting 
things  in  Des  Moines.  We  have  a  skywalk  system.  We've 
got  a  lot  of  new  buildings  that  have  gone  up  —  and 
we  hope  you  enjoy  your  accommodations,  that  you 
have  a  successful  conference,  and  we  again  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you  chose  to  have  it  here  in  Des  Moines 
and  we  wish  you  all  the  very  best.  Thank  you  very 
much. 


GESTATION  AND  BIRTH  OF  THE 
PICK-SLOAN  MISSOURI  BASIN  PLAN 

Moderator:  Mr.  Vernon  Fahy,  North  Dakota  State  Engineer  and 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  North  Dakota  State  Water  Commission. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it's  my  pleasure  to  lead  a 
distinguished  group  of  speakers  and  authors,  and  mov- 
ers and  shakers,  through  a  discussion  this  afternoon. 
We  will  have  a  couple  of  formal  presentations.  We'll 
then  have  a  break  and  come  back,  add  two  members 
and  assemble  as  a  panel  for  discussion.  And  then  if 
some  of  you  have  questions  or  want  to  elaborate  on 
any  of  the  points  made  by  the  speakers  or  the  panel 
members,  the  meeting  will  be  open  for  input  from  the 
audience.  We  want  this  to  be  not  only  an  information 
presentation  but  also  an  exchange.  So  we  will  appre- 
ciate your  participation. 

You  might  wonder  what  brought  about  the  confer- 
ence here  today  —  and  I  guess  I'm  going  to  mention 
it  now  because  it's  certainly  going  to  be  mentioned 
before  the  conference  is  over,  and  that's  the  words 
"ETSI  "  We  have  been,  as  the  Missouri  Basin  States 
A.ssociation,  directed  toward  making  recommendations 
for  the  solutions  of  conflict  within  the  basin.  We  were 
well  on  the  road  to  charting  that  course  when  the  ETSI 
water  permit  stimulated  or  galvanized  everyone  into  a 
discussion,  ultimately  litigation,  and  certainly  caused 
a  tremendous  increase  in  media  interest. 

About  that  same  time.  General  Sisinyak  made  a  pres- 
entation to  the  Missouri  Basin  States  Association  in 
which  he  said,  "Look  fellows,  I've  got  a  job  to  do  in 
this  basin.  I  have  a  federal  mandate,  and  I  need  to  carry 
on  certain  functions.  I'd  like  to  have  a  group  with 
whom  I  can  correspond  that  can  be  a  sounding  board 
for  me  and  that  can  support  some  of  the  actions  that 
1  might  be  taking  in  the  future  in  the  basin."  After  we 
received  General  Sisinyak's  paper,  and  founded  upon 
the  discussions  that  were  stimulated  by  the  ETSI  water 
permit,  then  Association  President  Christopulos  ap- 
pointed a  subcommittee  composed  of  representatives 
from  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  the  two  Dakotas  to  see  what 
we  could  do  about  speeding  up  the  process  of  issue 
identification  and  working  toward  recommendations. 

This  group  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  examining  how 
best  to  go  about  speeding  up  this  process;  and  we  hit 
upon  two  major  points  that  would  be  responsive,  not 
only  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  other  federal 
agencies  who  have  a  mandate  within  the  basin,  but 
also  would  ultimately  impact  upon  the  kinds  of  issues 


that  were  raised  by  the  ETSI  water  permit.  The  first 
item  that  we  decided  upon  was  a  state  water  resources 
planning  seminar  because  it  became  apparent  almost 
immediately  that  as  discussion  took  place  about  the 
impacts  of  allocations  of  waters  in  the  basin,  there  was 
a  lot  of  talk  being  made  out  of  fear  and  not  out  of 
knowledge.  There  were  a  good  many  statements  made 
relative  to  the  water  needs  of  various  states  and  yet, 
in  some  of  our  states,  we  didn't  know  what  our  needs 
were  nor  did  we  know  what  our  present  uses  were.  So 
the  idea  occurred  that  we  ought  to  get  the  states  to- 
gether, take  a  look  at  our  planning  processes,  examine 
how  the  various  states  are  doing  things  and  benefit 
from  that  kind  of  exchange,  then  attempt  to  move  for- 
ward in  the  planning  arena.  This  was  done.  We  met  in 
Denver  at  a  highly  successful  meeting,  and  I  think  we 
all  learned  a  great  deal. 

The  second  item  was,  since  so  much  of  the  discus- 
sion in  the  basin  related  to  issues  associated  with  the 
Pick-Sloan  Plan,  that  we  inform  ourselves  more  fully 
about  what  that  plan  was,  what  its  promises  and  po- 
tentials were,  where  it  stands  today  and  where  it  can 
go  in  the  future.  So  that  was  the  genesis  of  this  par- 
ticular conference.  Carroll  Hamon,  from  the  staff,  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit  for  working  diligently  to 
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put  it  together  and  to  search  out  people  who  could 
contribute  to  this  conference.  I  hasten  to  add  at  this 
point  that  there  is  no  bias  associated  with  this  con- 
ference in  terms  of  navigation,  irrigation,  or  anything 
else.  This  is  an  information  conference.  The  context, 
the  format,  was  agreed  upon  by  representatives  of  both 
the  lower  and  upper  basin  states.  So  the  idea  was  to 
attempt  to  put  forth  an  objective  conference,  and  it's 
not  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  posturing  by  any  of  us 
representing  states,  but  actually  for  us  to  come  here 


and  learn  and  from  that  learning  process,  perhaps  im- 
prove our  understanding  of  each  other's  problem.  Now 
I'll  move  into  the  panel  —  that's  what  you  came  here 
for. 

(Mr.  Fahy  introduced  Mr.  Harley  and  Mr.  Wein- 
berg who  made  formal  presentations,  then  Mr.  Kar- 
ahatsos  and  Mr.  Hippie,  who  made  informal 
remarks  before  the  four  were  assembled  as  a  panel 
for  audience  interaction.) 


The  Gestation  Period  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Plan 

Mr.  Paul  L.  Harley,  Former  Missouri  Basin  Planning  Officer 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Having  responded  affirmatively  to  your  invitation  to 
speak  on  the  "Gestation  Period,"  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
River  Basin  Plan,  I  consulted  my  dictionary.  Gestation 
could  mean  "development  of  a  plan  in  the  mind  -  or 
a  conception."  Looking  further,  I  found  for  concep- 
tion, "the  beginning  of  some  process  or  chain  of 
events."  Today  and  tomorrow  we  will  explore  many 
elements  in  that  chain  of  events  which  led  to  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Plan  and  its  offspring. 

Certainly,  in  retrospect,  we  know  that  the  Missouri 
basin  and  its  people  have  had  a  colorful  history  packed 
with  birth  pains,  but  also  delivery  of  water,  land  and 
human-value  developments.  Time  available  will  not 
permit  me  to  trace  this  histor)',  but  you  can  benefit  by 
such  review  when  you  return  home.  For  anyone  work- 
ing or  interested  in  the  natural  resources  field  who 
hasn't  done  so,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  associates 
to  review  and  ponder  these  seven  volumes  (slide  - 
MRBCFS)'  designated  "Missouri  River  Basin  Compre- 
hensive Framework  Study."  Collectively  they  will  give 
you  a  fine  perspective  for  where  we  had  been  and  how 
far  we  had  come  by  the  1970's,  besides  a  then-assess- 
ment of  the  residual  problems,  needs  and  possible 
courses  of  future  actions  in  utilizing  the  available  re- 
sources to  better  this  region  and  the  nation. 

Beginning  with  the  aboriginal  influx,  all  occupants 
of  the  basin  became  aware  of  its  great  diversity  in  to- 
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pography  with  elevations  of  less  than  500  feet  to 
14,000  feet  (slide),  geology,  land,  climate,  precipi- 
tation with  averages  from  about  6  to  over  40  inches 
(slide),  and  runoff  from  negligible  amounts  to  about 
12  inches  (slide).  Coming  from  humid  and  subhumid 
climates,  it  took  time  for  the  early  explorers,  trappers, 
miners,  plains  farmers  and  other  settlers  to  understand 
and  gradually  to  cope  with  its  general  characteristics 
and  extremes  of  natural  conditions  and  importantly, 
the  degree  to  which  they  could  adjust  to  these  occur- 
rences to  better  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  who  were  de- 
pendent on  the  basin  -  locally  and  nationally. 

Even  one  so  learned  as  Daniel  Webster  once  classi- 
fied this  region  as  the  Great  American  Desert.  One 
measure  of  its  early  assumed  worth  is  evident  when, 
in  responding  to  America's  negotiations  with  the 
French  Government  for  purchase  of  New  Orleans,  Na- 
poleon offered  to  sell  (slide  -  Louisiana  Purchase)  the 
entire  Louisiana  Territory'  for  S15  million,  or  2-1/2 
cents  an  acre,  in  1803.  The  greater  part  of  this  area 
now  comprises  the  Missouri  basin  (slide  Missouri  basin 
and  the  United  States).  Our  purchase  doubled  the  size 
of  the  nation,  added  immeasurably  to  its  wealth  and 
made  it  inevitable  that  Americans  would  advance  to 
the  Pacific.  For  us,  the  .systematic  exploration  and  set- 
tlement of  this  vast  area  began  with  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. 

Through  determination  and  resourcefulness,  people 
of  the  basin  met  head-on  the  enumerable  problems  of 
development.  However,  more  and  more,  they  recog- 
nized the  need  for  concerted  local  and  state  actions 
and  demanded  federal  assistance. 


Until  after  the  Civil  War,  congressional  treatment  for 
the  Missouri  basin  and  the  arid  West  was  much  the 
same  as  accorded  the  more  humid  areas  of  the  Middle 
West  and  the  South.  Emphasis  was  on  communications, 
Indian  pacification  and  settlement.  With  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  in  1865  and  a  renewed  surge  of  people 
westward,  it  became  apparent  that  the  total  resources 
of  the  West  would  need  closer  congressional  attention 
if  the  new  citizens  of  this  area  were  to  enjoy  the  same 
opportunities  as  did  their  forbearers  in  the  East. 

In  quickly  summarizing  some  of  the  actions  to  1930, 
they  included  innovative  river  and  land  transportation, 
mining  and  evolution  of  water  right  systems,  irrigated 
agriculture,  initial  discover}'  and  tapping  of  ground- 
waters by  windmills,  grassland  harvests  of  feed  for  live- 
stock and  sod  for  homes,  land  subdivision  by  wooden 
rail  and  barbed  wire  fences,  revolutionary  develop- 
ments in  machinery,  homestead  laws,  crop  adaptation 
efforts,  and  damage  by  floods,  wind,  droughts,  prairie 
fires  and  a  host  of  interacting  phenomena. 

Certainly,  this  period  was  a  trying  one  for  all  resi- 
dents of  the  basin  as  they  struggled  through  the  shad- 
owed unknowns  for  self  survival  and  endeavoring  to 
meet  many  needs  of  the  nation.  In  terms  of  their  con- 
ception of  the  new  and  more  abundant  life  in  prospect, 
fitting  words  were  penned  by  T.  S.  Eliot  who  wrote: 

Between  the  idea 
And  the  reality  .  .  . 
Between  the  conception 
And  the  creation  .  .  . 
Falls  the  shadow. 

Certainly  there  were  to  be  many  shadows  and  in  the 
1930's  we  find  the  basin,  and  in  many  respects  the 
nation,  encountering  the  combined  forces  of  drought, 
crop  and  livestock  failures  and  general  economic 
depression.  Triggered  by  the  stock  market  crash  of 
1929,  the  Great  Depression  saw  hundreds  of  banks 
becoming  insolvent  and  farmers  and  businessmen  los- 
ing their  operating  capital  and  reserves  as  well.  This, 
added  to  the  concurrent  drought,  almost  basinwide, 
created  economic  chaos. 

A  few  illustrations  from  personal  experience  will 
bring  home  some  of  the  hardships  of  that  period 
termed  the  "dirty  thirties."  I  well  remember  the  dust 
storms  (slide)  in  Kansas  when  my  father  experienced 
mud  balls  beneath  his  eyes  day  after  day  as  he  fought 
to  see  and  to  work,  the  sand  blasting  and  filter  clogging 
dust  as  it  ruined  the  paint  and  working  parts  of  autos 
and  machinery  (slide),  buried  fence  lines  and  smaller 
buildings  (slide),  starving  cattle  (slide),  and  gras- 
shoppers eating  the  salt  and  oil-stained  handles  of 
shovels  together  with  fence  posts  and  the  bark  from 
trees.  Precipitation  averaged  14  percent  below  normal 
during  the  drought,  and  in  two  years  it  fell  30  percent 
below  normal  (slide  -  crop  failure).  Some  localities 
showed  even  more  severe  deficits.  In  1932  in  Boulder, 


Colorado,  while  attending  college  there.  I  saw  the 
homes  and  other  buildings  plastered  with  red-dust 
stained  rain  from  heaven  only  knew  where.  My  broth- 
ers at  home  worked  in  a  canning  factory  processing 
meat  from  half-starved  cattle  sold  by  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  from  the  range  countr)'.  This  canned  meat 
subsequently  was  funncled  back  to  the  needy  as  gov- 
ernment aid.  Those  were  the  days,  my  friends. 

By  contrast,  many  parts  of  the  basin  had  suffered 
highly  destructive  floods  and  the  1930's  and  '40's 
added  significantly  to  their  histor}'.  Especially  destruc- 
tive was  that  in  the  Republican  River  basin  in  1935 
that  devastated  its  valley,  damaged  25  cities  and  towns 
and  took  110  lives.  Occurring  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, the  1943  flood  on  the  Missouri  River  (slide  - 
Missouri  River  at  Omaha  airport)  covered  1.8  million 
acres  of  agricultural  land,  causing  more  than  $35  mil- 
lion in  estimated  damages  (slide  -  Missouri  River  near 
Nebraska  City)  and  destroying  some  federal  flood  con- 
trol levees  later  replaced  at  a  cost  of  SI. 8  million. 
Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  suffered  severe  damages  and 
there  were  pleas  for  comprehensive  flood  protection 
there  and  el.sewhere  over  the  entire  basin. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
others,  the  Federal  Government  did  respond  in  many, 
many  ways  to  the  manifold  pleas  for  assistance.  These 
emergency  actions  included  the  "bank  holiday"  and 
an  assured  banking  system,  emergency  public  works 
and  range  conservation  programs,  agricultural  re- 
.search,  farm  credit  institutions,  water  and  land  re- 
source development,  rural  electric  cooperatives,  and 
many  other  innovative  and  progressive  reforms.  Un- 
employment was  rampant  nationwide.  As  shown  in  red 
on  this  slide   (Unemployment/Federal  Works  Pro- 
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In  42  years  of  government  service  ending  in  1978,  Mr. 
Harley  served  in  several  water  resources  pianning- 
related  positions  with  the  State  of  Colorado. 
National  Resources  Committee,  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  last  37  years  of  his  career  were  spent  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  Area  Engineer  for  the  Lower 
Platte  River  basin  in  Nebraska  and  Project  Manager  of 
the  Niobrara-Lower  Platte  River  Basin  Project  Office, 
and  as  the  Interior  Department's  Mi-ssouri  River  Basin 
Planning  Officer.  In  the  latter  position,  Mr.  Harley 
served  for  1 1  years  coordinating  the  Department  of 
Interior's  comprehensive  and  long  range  planning  with 
the  10  Mis.souri  River  basin  states  and  with  other 
federal  agencies.  Since  his  retirement,  Mr.  Harley  has 
performed  consulting  assignments  for  a  number  of 
clients,  including  the  former  Missouri  River  Basin 
Commission.  He  holds  a  Civil  Engineering  degree  from 
the  Universitv  of  Colorado. 


gram),  wc  had  over  12.2  million  people  so  affected 
in  1932  and  this  had  declined  only  to  8.2  million  by 
1940.  Federal  public  works  employment,  shown  in 
blue,  approached  2  million  persons  by  1939-40.  Ex- 
penditures for  construction  of  federal  public  works 
reached  S510  million  in  1937  and  $658  million  in 
1940.  Significant  to  our  story  today,  38  percent  of  such 
expenditures  in  1940  was  for  water  use  and  control, 
and  14  percent  for  transportation  (including  rivers  and 
harbors)  -  52  percent  in  all.  National  income  dropped 
from  a  high  of  S85  billion  in  1929  to  but  43  percent 
of  that  amount  in  1932,  and  as  you  can  see  by  this 
slide  (National  Income  by  Quarters),  it  recovered 
slowly  and  not  fully  by  1940. 

Despite  these  adversities,  1932-1940  was  a  period 
of  gestation  and  conception  of  plans  to  better  cope 
with  the  forces  of  extremes  in  this  region  and  the  na- 
tion. Much  more  has  and  could  be  said  about  these 
and  many  other  programs,  both  state  and  federal.  But, 
let  us  concentrate  now  on  a  few  illustrations  of  major 
developments  that  served  to  bring  those  of  this  basin 
to  the  place  where  we  came  together  as  a  family  and 
conceived  for  the  future  of  our  region. 

Even  before  the  1930's  congressional  enactments 
affecting  the  basin  and  the  West  began  increasingly  to 
recognize  that  creation  of  wealth  nationally  and  citi- 
zen opportunity  depended  largely  on  the  utilization 
of  water  resources.  In  1936  I  entered  upon  the  field 
as  a  young  graduate  engineer  and  so  participated  at 
first  as  a  fledgling.  Even  so,  I  am  mindful  of  what  took 
place  and  can  speak  out  of  personal  experiences  and 
acquaintanceships  in  the  selective  illustrations  that 
follow. 

Prior  to  that  time,  the  Congress  and  the  federal  agen- 
cies had  proceeded  more  on  the  basis  of  authorizing 
and  implementing  individual  projects  or  programs  for 
flood  control,  irrigation,  power  and  other  resource  de- 
velopments. However,  broader  concepts  and  actions 
in  this  respect  began  to  manifest  themselves.  One  il- 
lustration is  in  the  congressional/Presidential  approval 
of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  in  1928,  generally 
regarded  as  the  first  for  a  large  multi-purpose  project. 
In  Section  1  it  stated  the  project  purposes  as  control- 
ling floods,  improving  navigation  and  regulating  the 
flow  of  the  Colorado  River,  providing  for  storage  and 
delivery  of  stored  waters  for  reclamation  of  public 
lands  and  other  beneficial  uses,  and  the  generation  of 
electrical  energy  at  the  dam  as  a  means  of  making  the 
project  a  self-supporting  and  financially  solvent  un- 
dertaking. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  was  authorized 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  dam  and  inci- 
dental works  —  to  create  a  storage  reservoir  of  not 
less  than  20  million  acre-feet  of  water,  and  a  main 
canal  and  appurtenant  structures  —  connecting  the 
Laguna  or  other  suitable  diversion  dam  with  the  Im- 
perial and  Coachella  Valleys  in  California.  Also,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  increased  capacity  in  the  canal  to 


carry  water  for  the  beneficial  use  of  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Besides  the  expanded  concepts  of  multi-purpose  de- 
velopments here  exemplified,  the  Act  authorized  that 
project  revenues  were  to  be  placed  in  a  Colorado  River 
Dam  fund  from  which  the  project  construction  costs 
were  to  be  liquidated.  While  new,  with  time  needed 
to  prove  the  imminent  practicability  of  these  innova- 
tive concepts,  the  tremendous  potential  of  integrated 
resource  development  had  been  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted. 

Illustrative  also  of  the  broadening  concepts  and 
scope  of  water  resource  policy  are  two  actions  of  the 
Congress  in  the  1920's.  Under  Section  15  of  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  Project  Act,  just  mentioned,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  was  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
investigation  and  public  reports  on  the  feasibility  of 
projects  for  irrigation,  generation  of  electric  power 
and  other  purposes  in  the  six  states  in  which  that  basin 
is  located.  The  results  were  to  be  made  available  to 
the  states  and  the  Congress,  and  the  Department  was 
to  formulate  a  comprehensive  plan  for  control,  im- 
provement and  utilization  of  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  tributaries.  Earlier,  in  March  1925,  the 
Congress  requested  in  Section  3  of  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  that  year  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  through 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  prepare  and  submit  an 
estimate  of  cost  for  a  program  of  comprehensive  in- 
vestigations —  this  we  know  as  the  "308"  studies. 
The  cost  estimates  were  for  examinations,  surveys  or 
other  investigations  required  of  those  navigable 
streams  and  tributaries  where  power  development  ap- 
peared feasible  and  practicable,  with  the  view  of  for- 
mulation of  general  plans  for  the  most  effective 
improvement  for  purposes  of  navigation  in  combina- 
tion with  the  most  efficient  development  of  the  po- 
tential water  power,  the  control  of  floods  and  the 
needs  of  irrigation.  Only  the  Colorado  River  basin  was 
excluded. 

In  reporting  back  in  April  1926,  the  two  agencies 
included,  among  many  other  potentials,  the  Missouri 
River  and  20  tributaries  draining  much  of  the  basin 
from  its  northern  to  southern  portions.  In  Section  8 
of  their  report  it  was  stated:  "Investigations  of  the  type 
for  which  estimates  are  submitted  should  ...  be  first 
given  to  streams  on  which  it  appears  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government's  undertaking, 
either  alone  or  in  connection  with  private  interests, 
construction  work  for  .  .  .  improvement  of  the  stream. 
These  surveys  should  evidently  be  made  by  the  agen- 
cies which  are  to  be  entrusted  with  the  construction 
work;  in  the  case  of  navigation  and  flood  control  the 
War  Department,  and  in  the  case  of  irrigation  projects 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  .  .  .  ." 

Such  investigations  in  the  Colorado  River  basin  pro- 
vided valuable  data  used  by  the  states,  the  Congress 


and  others  leading  to  that  section  of  the  international 
treaty  with  Mexico  allocating  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  in  1944  and  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Compact 
and  its  water  suballocations  in  1948.  Those  in  the  Mis- 
souri basin  were  forerunners  of  other  investigations  of 
broader  scope  undertaken  in  the  I930's  and  early 
1940's  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  that  we  will  hear  about  tomorrow. 

Among  the  many  alphabetical  agencies  that  came 
into  being  with  the  New  Deal  in  the  early  1930's  were 
the  National  Water  Resources  Committee  and  succes- 
sor National  Resources  Planning  Board  (slide  -  Field 
Offices  NRPB) .  As  you  will  note,  two  of  its  field  offices 
in  Denver  and  Omaha  were  concerned  with  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  States.  In  August  1937  President  Roosevelt 
asked  the  National  Resources  Committee  to  proceed 
with  revision  of  a  report  on  "Drainage  Basin  Problems 
and  Programs"  transmitted  to  him  in  December  1936. 
The  committee  comprised  representatives  of  the  De- 
partments of  War,  Interior  and  Agriculture;  the  Public 
Health  Service;  the  Federal  Power  Commission;  and 
several  prominent  consulting  engineers.  To  obtain 
firsthand  views  about  future  development  of  water  re- 
sources, the  committee  appointed  45  drainage  basin 
committees.  Each  of  these  comprised  field  represen- 
tatives of  federal  agencies  concerned  with  water  de- 
velopment and  conservation  programs  in  the  basin 
together  with  an  equal  number  of  state  agencies  and 
local  organizations  having  knowledge  of  or  an  interest 
in  such  programs.  These  state/local  appointments 
were  made  by  the  respective  governors  of  the  states. 
In  each  basin  a  consulting  engineer  from  another  basin 
and  of  high  competence  and  long  experience  was  ap- 
pointed to  work  with  and  assist  the  committee. 


Under  this  procedure,  instead  of  receiving  reports 
and  recommendations  from  only  the  regular  federal 
departments  dealing  with  land  and  water  develop- 
ments, local  groups  and  interests  were  brought  into 
the  picture.  The  committee  structure  and  open  meet- 
ings held  at  varied  locations  over  each  basin  provided 
a  framework  within  which  the  resource  problems 
could  be  thoroughly  considered  around  the  table. 
When  special  problems  arose,  invitations  were  issued 
to  representatives  of  such  interests  to  meet  with  the 
committee  and  present  their  views. 

Reminiscent  of  our  own  more  recent  Missouri  Basin 
Inter-Agency  Committee  and  Missouri  River  Basin 
Commission  experiences,  each  of  the  drainage  basin 
committees  was  charged  with  responsibility  to  care- 
fully review  and  consider  conditions,  problems  and 
needs  in  these  fields;  further,  to  prepare  reports  and 
recommendations  about  these  problems  and  needs  to 
the  Water  Resources  Committee. 

Such  a  committee  operated,  not  to  do  the  work  of 
the  agencies,  but  as  an  advisory  body  to  bring  about 
broader  and  better  development  in  the  basin,  giving 
all  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views;  in  short,  to 
gradually  evolve  a  unified  plan  in  which  individual 
interests  were  merged  into  a  balanced  program  for  the 
whole  area.  Along  with  this  activity,  the  states  were 
encouraged  and  received  assistance  in  preparing  their 
state  water  plans. 

Some  of  the  basins  showed  extraordinary  problems 
and  a  need  for  early,  concerted  action  in  finding  so- 
lutions. One  such  was  the  Rio  Grande  basin  in  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  three  states  had 
encountered  critical  problems  in  the  development  and 
utilization  of  water  supplies,  including  at  one  time  a 
suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  ad- 
judication of  differences  between  water  users  in  New 
Mexico  and  Texas.  Further,  several  of  the  projects  in- 
volved federal  financing  and  repayment  arrangements. 

Culminating  historical  problems  of  interstate  uses 
of  Rio  Grande  waters,  the  respective  governors  of  the 
three  states  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  early  1920's  designated  commissioners  to  nego- 
tiate an  interstate  water  compact.  A  compact  was 
drawn  and  duly  ratified  by  the  legislatures  and  the 
Congress  in  1929,  but  only  as  a  temporary  measure 
with  an  expiration  date  in  1935.  Near  that  time  the 
compact  commission  met  to  conclude,  if  possible,  a 
permanent  compact.  Many  proposals  were  made  but 
no  agreement  was  reached,  primarily  because  further 
basic  data  on  the  supply  and  uses  of  water  was  needed. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  temporary  compact  was 
extended  to  1937. 

In  earlier  years  there  was  much  activity  in  promoting 
Rio  Grande  water  utilization  projects  for  which  federal 
funds  were  sought.  In  1935  President  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt wrote  the  federal  agencies  concerned  with  proj- 
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to  facilitate  negotiations  on  other  interstate  streains  — 
as  it  did  for  the  Pecos  River  basin  in  New  Mexico  and 
Texas  beginning  soon  thereafter. 

Another  example  of  a  critical  water  based  interstate 
problem  related  to  the  operation  of  Boulder  Dam  of 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  discussed  earlier.  Specif- 
ically, there  was  a  weighty  problem  that  had  persisted 
in  earlier  years  and  sought  solution  in  1938  concern- 
ing the  disposition  of  power  revenues  and  fixing  of 
rates.  It  was  apparent  to  all  concerned  that  nothing 
could  be  accomplished  on  resolution  of  the  problems 
in  advance  of  a  common  understanding  on  the  part  of 
all  the  states  and  all  interests  within  the  basin. 


ects  or  allotments  for  water  use  in  the  Upper  Rio 
C.rande  Valley.  Fie  instructed  them  not  to  approve  any 
such  projects  without  securing  from  the  National 
Water  Resources  Committee  a  prompt  opinion  thereon 
from  all  relevant  points  of  view.  This  he  based  on  rec- 
ommendations made  to  him  by  the  National  Resources 
(Committee  Board  of  Review.  Following  up,  the  Board 
of  Review  proposed  a  conference  with  the  Rio  Grande 
Compact  Commission  which  in  turn  requested  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  to  undertake,  with  Com- 
mission collaboration,  an  investigation  to  assist  in 
reaching  an  equitable  apportionment  of  Rio  Grande 
waters  above  Fort  Quitman,  Texas. 

Pursuant  to  this  request,  federal  funds  were  allotted 
for  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  Joint  Investigation.  Oper- 
ating under  a  consulting  board  (slide  Organization 
Chart)  and  the  NRC  field  coordinating  office,  the  in- 
vestigation proceeded  with  the  involved  federal  agen- 
cies working  with  the  states  and  Rio  Grande  Compact 
Commission.  In  general,  the  essential  facts  sought 
were  those  relating  to  the  available  water  supply;  water 
use  and  requirements;  and  possibilities  of  additional 
water  supplies  by  storage,  importation  and  salvage  of 
then  losses  and  wastes.  The  investigation  and  report 
were  completed  in  less  than  two  years.  It  is  significant 
that  with  the  earlier  negotiations  and  results  of  the 
investigation,  the  final  compact  was  signed  by  the 
states  in  March  1938,  only  three  months  after  trans- 
mittal of  the  joint  investigation  report  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

In  its  transmittal  to  the  Water  Resources  Committee, 
the  Upper  Rio  Grande  Consulting  Board  called  atten- 
tion to  the  unique  approach  to  the  underlying  problem 
of  a  grave  water  controversy  on  an  interstate  river.  For 
the  first  time  the  involved  states  joined  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  an  endeavor  to  find  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  the  water  allocation.  The  cordial  willingness 
of  the  states'  representatives  who  entered  into  the  un- 
dertaking exemplified  constructive  statesmanship. 
Further,  the  precedent  they  established  was  ordained 


Without  dwelling  on  the  details  of  problems  and 
resolution  there,  I  want  only  to  summarize  for  you  the 
organizational  concepts  and  procedures  by  which  the 
Boulder  Dam  issues  were  resolved.  Keeping  it  simple, 
the  so-called  Committee  of  Fourteen  was  formed  with 
Judge  Clifford  H.  Stone  of  the  Colorado  Water  Con- 
servation Board  as  Chairman.  This  comprised  two 
members  each  from  the  seven  states  of  the  Colorado 
River  basin.  At  times  the  group  met  as  a  Committee  of 
Sixteen  to  include  representation  from  the  Department 
of  Water  and  Power  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Metropol- 
itan Water  District  of  Southern  California  -  major  re- 
cipients of  water  and  power  from  the  project.  Also, 
certain  joint  meetings  were  held  with  the  Drainage 
Basin  Committee.  A  reasonable  concensus  was  reached 
in  time  by  the  committee  and  appropriate  legislative 
action  was  then  taken  by  the  Congress  and  supported 
b)'  those  states.  As  we  will  learn  later,  Judge  Stone  was 
a  leader  in  water  resources  issues  and  he  proved  a 
friend  to  our  basin  and  in  national  circles. 

Harkening  back  and  coming  closer  to  the  date  span 
of  our  other  items  in  the  agenda,  we  have  an  interesting 
record  in  the  origin  and  objectives  of  our  Missouri 
River  States  Committee,  associated  in  part  with  our 
earlier  resume  of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board's  functions  in  the  drainage  basin  committees.  In 
1938  our  governors  appointed  state  members  to  the 
Missouri  Drainage  Basin  Committee.  This  was  the  first 
official  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  states  of  the  then- 
new  principle  of  comprehensive  river  development. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Drainage  Basin  Committee  in 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  in  December  1941,  called  by 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  Chairman  P.  H.  El- 
wood  of  the  Omaha  Regional  Office  and  concurred  in 
by  Judge  Clifford  Stone  of  the  Denver  NRPB  office,  it 
was  decided  by  those  assembled  that  some  form  of 
actual  states'  organization  was  needed.  That  meeting 
showed  good  attendance  by  representatives  from  all 
sections  of  the  basin  —  mo.st  of  the  interested  federal 
agencies  and  public  water  control  agencies  of  the 
states,  and  a  considerable  number  of  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  public  service  people  interested  in  Mis- 
souri River  development.  Later  in  1943  Governor  M. 
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Q.  Sharpc  of  South  Dakota  in  commenting  on  that 
meeting  stated: 

As  the  one  hundred  sixty-eight  delegates  presented 
their  various  views  .  .  .,  representing  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  interest  in  the  Missouri  River  val- 
ley, including  conservation,  reclamation, 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  power  develop- 
ment, and  as  the  various  delegates  urged  the  par- 
ticular ideas  of  different  localities  .  .  .,  it  became 
apparent  that  there  was  an  urgent  need  for  some 
general  executive  committee  which  could  coor- 
dinate the  efforts  and  ideas  of  all  these  interests 
and  direct  them  toward  some  methodical  proce- 
dure and  policy  to  get  results.  The  Missouri  River 
States  Committee  simply  evolved  spontaneously 
from  this  apparent  need  as  the  sessions  .  .  .  con- 
tinued. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  formation  of  the  commit- 
tee was  to  secure  a  committee  which  would  have 
an  official  —  or  at  least  a  semi-official  —  status 
in  representing  the  states  themselves;  and  which 
would  also  function  as  a  general  steering  com- 
mittee .  .  .  for  all  persons,  firms,  organizations, 
public  and  private,  which  might  be  interested  in 
any  way  in  Missouri  River  development  from  a 
basin-wide  standpoint.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
only  way  that  the  Missouri  River  States  would  ever 
get  any  substantial  basin-wide  development 
which  would  provide  for  the  interests  of  all  of 
them  was  for  all  of  them  to  unite  in  the  manage- 
ment and  organization  of  securing  such  organi- 
zation. 


5)  Basin  plans  can  best  be  evolved  by  all  of  the 
states  putting  out  into  plain  statement  on  the 
committee  table  the  various  projects  which 
they  hope  to  get  in  each  of  the  several  states. 

6)  The  first  move  should  be  a  fact-finding  report 
by  engineers  to  be  followed  by  preliminary 
discussion  of  plans. 

7)  Plans  and  projects  of  a  matter  of  this  scope 
and  importance  cannot  be  made  rigid  nor 
static  but  they  must  evolve  and  change  as  the 
committee  plan  and  work  proceeds. 

8)  The  idea  of  allocation  of  power  revenues,  even 
though  the  power  is  generated  in  the  lower 
basin,  so  as  to  use  portions  of  it  for  general 
basin  development  and  other  portions  to  be 
allocated  to  states  above  the  power  site  should 
be  considered. 

9)  The  committee  should  consider  plans  for  con- 
tacts with  related  associations  .  .  .  which  may 
be  working  in  whole  or  part  toward  the  same 
objectives  as  this  committee. 


The  Missouri  River  States  Committee  came  into  for- 
mal being  at  a  meeting  in  Billings,  Montana,  July  29, 
1942,  with  initial  representation  from  five  states  - 
Montana,  Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota  and 
Nebraska.  However,  those  from  the  states  attending 
were  unanimous  in  stating  that  if  the  greatest  good 
were  to  be  accomplished,  all  states  that  supplied  water 
of  consequence  should  be  included.  Responding  to  an 
invitation  to  all  governors,  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Missouri 
joined  the  following  May  and  Colorado  in  1944  — 
Minnesota  somewhat  later  in  1945. 


I  was  among  those  privileged  to  attend  that  meeting. 
Early  on  Judge  Clifford  H.  Stone  (slide  -Judge  Stone) 
was  called  upon  to  furnish  suggestions  as  to  committee 
activities  based  on  his  experiences  in  the  Colorado 
River  basin.  His  words  were  well  taken  then,  in  most 
respects  they  were  taken  to  heart  over  the  past  42  years 
in  our  basin,  and  they  merit  our  attention  for  the  fu- 
ture. In  brief,  he  said: 

1 )  No  conflicts  of  interest  or  jurisdiction  or  effort 
should  be  allowed  to  exist  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  state  governments  in- 
volved. 

2)  The  committee  should  endeavor  to  eliminate 
all  conflicts  of  interest  between  the  states  in- 
volved. 

3)  The  committee  should  endeavor  to  eliminate 
<ill  controversies  which  may  arise  from  activ- 
ities of  other  committees  similar  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

4)  Unless  the  committee  organization  and  efforts 
are  organized  along  these  lines,  one  or  the 
other  of  two  results  may  be  expected: 

(a)  Interstate  litigation. 

(b)  Federal  control  of  the  basin. 


This  discussion  would  not  be  adequate  without  ref- 
erence to  the  conceptual  perspective  in  objectives  and 
philosophy  shown  by  the  first  Committee  Chairman 
O.  S.  Warden  of  Montana  and  first  Secretary'  and  first 
Permanent  Chairman  Governor  M.  Q.  Sharpe  of  South 
Dakota  at  the  first  full  meeting  in  Omaha  on  May  21, 
1943  Here  I  should  say  that  we  owe  much  to  Garland 
Hershey  of  Iowa  who  prepared  a  History  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  States  Committee  in  1963  and  where  I  have 
drawn  on  it  freely  in  this  resume.  In  opening  that  im- 
portant .session  Mr.  Warden  said  (slide  -  O.W.  Warden): 

There  was  agreement  in  the  session  in  Billings 
that  the  full  and  ultimate  work  of  this  Committee 
would  be  to  bring  about  in  the  Missouri  River 
watershed  and  its  tributaries  the  greatest  sum  to- 
tal of  benefits  from  the  waters  brought  into  use- 
fulness in  the  entire  region  affected,  all  the  way 
from  the  headwaters  to  its  confluence  -  this  to 
include  domestic  water  supplies,  irrigation,  flood 
control.  "  and  "/  think  there  is  a  marvelous  op- 
portunity for  cooperation  between  the  people  of 
these  states,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  go  about  it  in  a  reasonable  way,  without 
strife,  conflict,  or  litigation. 
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Extending  these  remarks  Governor  Sharpe  (slide  - 
Gov.  M.Q.  Sharpe)  said,  among  other  things: 

As  soon  as  the  Joint  community  interest  of  all  the 
states  is  recognized  it  then  becomes  plain  that  all 
the  states  will  hai'e  a  much  better  opportunity  to 
obtain  development  for  their  mutual  benefit  if 
they  all  act  together  under  the  direction  of  some 
kind  of  steering  or  executive  or  liaison  committee 
which  will  view  the  development  from  a  valley- 
wide  standpoint,  and  the  rights  of  every  state  will 
be  impartially  guarded  and  provided  for. 

It  is  plain  also  that  a  valley-  wide  plan  of  de- 
velopment has  some  attractive  possibilities  as  an 
aid  to  any  postwar  readjustment  because  of  the 
amounts  of  labor  and  material  that  it  would  re- 
quire. A  development  of  this  kind  could  logically 
be  financed  by  the  federal  government  with  the 
prospect  of  ultimate  repayment  through  the  pro- 
ceeds of  power,  irrigation,  and  other  revenues 
which  the  development  would  produce.  The  de- 
velopment would  have  the  attractive  possibility  of 
affording  a  large  amount  of  postwar  employment 
and  material  expenditure,  and  with  the  added 
feature  that  the  country  would  have  a  great  in- 
ternal improvement  of  lasting  benefit  as  a  result. 
In  other  words,  the  federal  underwriting  of  the 
finances  would  produce  postwar  adjustment  aid, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  would  have  the  property 
and  development  which  the  finance  had  assisted. 

Here  is  what  appeals  to  me  about  this  situation. 
The  people  who  inhabit  this  Missouri  valley  are 
practically  all  the  same  kind  of  people.  We  have 
state  lines  and  interests  and  state  patriotism,  but 
this  region  from  St.  louis  up  represents  the  land 
into  which,  from  the  crowded  industrial  area  of 
the  earlier  days,  came  what  we  affectionately  refer 
to  as  the  pioneers  our  parents  and  grandparents. 
They  came  to  an  almost  uninhabited  wild-life 
country,  with  such  physical  features  as  the  Mis- 
souri River  running  through  it.  Their  job  of  start- 
ing from  scratch  and  building  the  great  inland 
empire  now  growing  in  the  Missouri  valley  shows 
what  kind  of  people  they  were  and  what  can  be 
done  by  united  effort.  Now  that  we  have  more 
education  and  better  mechanics  and  engineering, 
it  looks  as  if  these  present  inhabitants  with  the 
same  background  should  have  the  initiative  and 
the  intelligence  and  the  methods  to  go  ahead  and 
translate  into  actual,  sensible  development  these 
great  natural  resources,  which  would  practically 
step  us  up  to  another  plane  where  the  whole  valley 
would  he  protected  from  flood,  and  flooded  with 
electric  lights  and  power,  subsistence  farmsteads, 
and  developments  of  all  kinds. 

Rounding  out  and  important  to  that  meeting  and 
what  was  to  follow  were  reports  on  "Federal  Plans  and 
Programs  for  the  Missouri  River  Watershed"  delivered 


by  Colonel  Lewis  A.  Pick  and  Mr.  W.  Glenn  Sloan.  You 
will  hear  more  on  this  subject  later  in  the  program. 
However,  1  would  like  to  repeat  one  statement  made 
by  Mr.  P.  H.  Elwood,  Chairman  of  the  Omaha  Office, 
National  Resources  Planning  Board,  near  the  end  of 
the  session;  he  said: 

lam  very  happy  to  see  this  group  here  and  to  learn 
you  are  continuing  along  the  lines  we  had  hoped 
would  be  followed  when  we  first  suggested  this 
type  of  meeting.  By  understanding  each  other, 
conflicts  will  disappear.  In  recent  years  we  have 
noted  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  govern- 
ment has  been  misunderstanding  and  misinter- 
pretation of  the  other  man 's  ideas  and  points  of 
view.  As  Judge  Stone  said.  We  read  about  it  in 
the  papers  without  knowing  the  man  or  his  pro- 
gram. He  begins  to  have  horns,  and  we  conjure 
ideas  which  never  existed.  Until  we  get  around  a 
table  like  this,  we  will  never  get  far.' 

During  1943  a  series  of  special  meetings  was  held 
at  seven  locations  in  all  states  but  North  Dakota,  Col- 
orado and  Minnesota  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and 
getting  information  and  securing  unified  support  for 
a  water  resources  development  plan.  They  were  con- 
ducted by  a  traveling  committee  comprised  of  the 
Chairman  of  Mis.souri  River  States  Committee,  Col. 
Lewis  A.  Pick  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  W.  Glenn  Sloan 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  various  members  of  the 
Congress,  and  heads  of  Federal  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  The  governor  of  the  host  state  for 
each  of  the  meetings  attended  and  presided.  Much  in- 
terest was  aroused,  a  unification  of  effort  was  secured 
and  joint  action  by  the  states  was  organized  to  get  the 
comprehensive  Pick-Sloan  Plan  adopted  and  financed 
by  the  United  States. 

An  intervening  committee  meeting  in  March  fur- 
thered these  objectives,  but  they  took  formal,  summary 
expression  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  eight  states 
(seven  by  governors)  at  the  August  5-6,  1944  meeting 
in  Omaha.  This  resolution  was  widely  distributed  to 
Executive  and  Congressional  officials  in  Washington 
and  to  the  federal  agencies.  It  earnestly  petitioned  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  give  full  force  and  effect 
to  the  following  conclusions.  They  are  illustrated  by 
individual  slides,  and  you  should  note  for  later  ref- 
erence that  they  were  reflected  in  substance  in  the 
1944  authorizing  legislation: 

1 )  That  in  dealing  with  matters  relating  to  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  River  basin  it  be  rec- 
ognized that  we  are  deeding  with  one  river  and 
one  problem. 

2)  That  in  approaching  that  problem  and  in  or- 
der to  serve  all  the  people  of  the  basin  to  the 
maximum  possible  degree  and  to  safeguard 
their  present  established  rights  and  their  fu- 
ture development  and  prosperity,  there  can  be 
no  piecemeal  legislative  program. 
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3)  That  there  must  be  an  over-all  comprehensive 
plan  and  suitable  legislation  adopted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  which  will  ac- 
complish that  purpose. 

4)  That  the  omnibus  flood  control  bill,  insofar 
as  it  deals  with  the  Missouri  River,  furnishes 
the  framework  for  flood  control  and  related 
purposes. 

5)  That  authorization  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla 
mation  plan  now  before  Congress  and  em- 
bodied in  the  senate  document  191-78th 
Congress,  second  session,  is  necessary  to  a 
comprehensive  development  of  the  Missouri 
River  basin. 

6)  That  those  provisions  of  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors omnibus  bill  which  relate  to  navigation 
on  the  Missouri  River  below  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
vitally  affect  the  economic  life  and  plans  for 
future  development  of  the  entire  Missouri 
River  basin. 

7)  That  to  develop  the  basin  fully  and  for  the 
greatest  benefit  of  its  citizens,  both  present 
and  future,  and  for  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  recognize  now  the  prob- 
lem in  its  entirety  as  it  affects  the  people  of 
the  Missouri  basin  and  their  economic  destiny 
and  that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

8)  That  in  order  to  accomplish  this  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  action  we  ask  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  United  States  Army  Engineers  and 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
bring  before  the  Congress  a  coordinated  plan, 
based  on  the  proposed  legislation  and  official 
documents  heretofore  mentioned  which  will 
make  possible  the  authorization  by  the  Con- 
gress, now,  of  the  Missouri  River  basin  devel- 
opment program  in  its  entirety  by  such 
amendments  to  legislation  now  pending  as 
are  feasible  from  the  standpoint  of  legislative 
procedures.  (This  coordination  was  accom- 
plished in  S.D.  78-247). 


Also,  the  meeting  considered  and  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing statement  embodying  the  essential  elements  of 
the  impending  O'Mahoney-Milliken  Amendment 
which  you  will  hear  more  about.  This  was  agreed  to 
by  seven  of  the  states.  Iowa  being  absent,  its  vote  was 
not  recorded;  the  State  of  Missouri  being  present  and 
represented  did  not  join  in  the  statement.  As  you  will 
note  by  the  slide,  the  statement  read: 

Nothing  done  in  the  interests  of  flood  control  or 
navigation  shall  adversely  affect  the  use  of  water 
for  irrigation  west  of  the  97th  meridian. 

In  closing,  we  could  point  to  other  patterns  and 
processes  of  conceptual  resource  planning  and  devel- 
opment that  evolved  during  the  1930's  and  to  the  mid- 
1940's  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  Project  in  Washington,  the  Central  Valley 
Project  in  California  and  others.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
each  of  these  and  many  others,  for  their  respective 
areas  of  application,  showed  a  chain  of  events  where 
new  planning  concepts  and  long  gestation  periods 
resulted  ultimately  in  deliveries  of  myriads  of  bene- 
ficial fallouts.  The  Congress  joined  with  the  states  and 
local  sponsors  in  fathering  wealth  producing  offspring 
of  many  types;  also,  with  pyramiding  values  to  their 
respective  areas  and  the  nation.  Because  of  the  timing 
and  newer  contributions  from  other  areas,  as  well  as 
our  own  basin,  we  inherited  a  family  of  progressive 
resource  concepts,  procedures,  experiences,  laws  and 
policies.  These  augered  well  for  our  own  success  as 
we  undertook  conception  of  what  was  to  become  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Plan  or  Program.  Having 
passed  through  the  shadows  of  earlier  settlement  and 
the  experiences  of  the  "dirty  thirties,"  we  could  pro- 
ceed with  vision  and  hope  for  our  planned  course  and 
what  lay  ahead.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  participate  in  and  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  fine  meeting. 


The  Birth  Pangs  of  Pick-Sloan 


Mr.  Edward  Weinberg,  Former  Solicitor,  U.S  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  currently  partner  in  Duncan,  Weinberg  and  Miller  Law  Offices, 

Washington,  D.C. 


I  was  indeed  honored  by  Carroll  Hamon's  invitation 
to  reminisce  with  you  a  bit  about  the  birth  of  Pick- 
Sloan.  Naturally  I  hastened  to  accept.  Who  could  resist 
an  opportunity  to  gab  about  what  it  was  like  in  the 


old  days  to  an  audience  which,  for  the  most  part, 
wasn't  there  and  therefore  can't  contradict  the 
speaker? 
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Honesty  compels  me  to  admit  that  while  I  was  pres- 
ent at  the  birth,  I  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  attending 
physicians.  I  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  Januar}'  of  1944,  as  the  final  year  of 
congressional  hearings,  intense  lobbying,  meetings  in 
and  out  of  Washington  and  congressional  debate  was 
about  to  get  underway.  I  would  be  deceiving  you,  how- 
ever, if  I  were  to  suggest  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  less  than  three  years  out  of  law  school,  and  until 
just  three  months  before  never  having  even  heard  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  or,  for  that  matter,  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  I  played  a  major  role  in  the  events 
of  1944.  Mine  was  the  role  of  a  "gofer"  —  you  know, 
one  who  is  told  b)'  his  bosses  to  "go-fer"  this  and  "go- 
fer" that.  I  did  some  background  legal  research,  prin- 
cipally on  the  Federal  Government's  powers  under  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  to  control  the 
u.se  of  waters  from  the  watersheds  of  navigable  rivers 
—  believe  me,  those  powers  are,  constitutionally,  awe- 
some indeed  —  regardless  of  water  rights  and  prior- 
ities derived  from  state  Uiw,  and  1  was  a  briefcase 
carrier  and  spectator  at  some  of  the  congressional  hear- 
ings. Back  at  the  office,  I  helped  with  preparation  of 
various  materials  for  the  legislative  effort. 

One  of  those  who  could  lay  legitimate  claim  to  hav- 
ing been  a  mover  and  shaper  of  Pick-Sloan,  J.  R. 
"Rand\"  Riter,  passed  from  this  earth  not  very  long 
ago.  Man}'  of  )'ou  will  remember  Randy  —  he  was  the 
Bureau's  chief  hydrologist  for  many,  many  years  and 
was  one  of  the  two  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
(Glenn  Sloan  was  the  other)  who  participated  in  the 
Omaha  negotiations,  the  famous,  or  infamous,  de- 
pending on  your  perspective,  "shotgun  wedding,"  Oc- 
tober 16-17,  1944,  which  coordinated  the  Pick  and 
Sloan  Plans  and  which  is  enshrined  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment 247 

In  recounting  the  events  of  1943  and  1944,  I  am 
not,  of  course,  depending  solely,  or  even  primarily, 
on  a  memor\  now  dimmed  by  the  passage  of  four  dec- 
ades. In  addition  to  reviewing  my  own  files,  my 
sources  are  files  of  the  Interior  Department,  the  House 
and  Senate  hearings,  committee  reports  and  debates 
and,  to  a  ver>'  considerable  degree,  a  320-page  book 
by  one  Marian  E.  Ridgeway,  entitled  The  Missouri  Bas 
in 's  Pick-Sloan  Plan  —  a  Case  Study  in  Congres- 
sional Policy  Determination  published  in  1955  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  Press.  Except  as  otherwise 
credited,  however,  the  descriptions  and  conclusions 
you  will  hear  from  me  are  mine. 

Paul  Harley  has  traced  the  roots  of  Pick-Sloan  from 
the  first  stirrings  of  the  concept  of  large-scale  multiple- 
purpose  development  in  the  setting  of  an  entire  or 
major  part  of  a  river  basin,  in  the  Boulder  Canyon  Proj- 
ect Act  of  1928  and  in  the  '308  "  through  the  thirties 
when  our  Nation  was  shaking  off  the  twin  scourges  of 
depression  and  drought,  to  the  immediate  triggering 
effect  —  the  especially  severe  Missouri  basin  floods 
of  1943,  which  had  disrupted  war  swollen  needs  for 


transportation  and  crop  production.  To  continue  the 
metaphor,  Paul  took  you  to  the  door  of  the  delivery 
room.  In  the  fashion  which  has  become  popular  with 
today's  parents,  we  now  enter  to  witness  the  lengthy 
and,  if  I  may  so  so,  rancorous  and  convulsive  birth 
pangs. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Pick-Sloan  was  not  born 
of  a  starr)-eyed  courtship  between  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
clamation and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  their  con- 
stituencies. It  was  war!  It  was,  in  point  of  fact,  not  just 
a  two-way  war,  but  a  three-way  struggle.  For  in  the 
background  there  lurked  a  common  foe  —  the  spectre, 
as  both  sides  saw  it,  of  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority. 

MVA  was  supported  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  (who,  by  the  way,  when  the  chips  were  down, 
nevertheless  supported  the  Bureau  and  the  irrigation 
interests  in  the  basin),  by  a  powerful  newspaper,  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  by  Senator  Jim  Murray  of 
Montana.  The  threat  of  the  MVA  was  a  constant  re- 
minder that  the  Corps  and  the  Bureau  and  their  par- 
tisans didn't  have  the  field  to  themselves.  The  threat 
of  an  MVA,  I  am  convinced,  was  a  very  real  contributing 
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factor  to  the  willingness  of  the  Bureau  and  the  Corps 
to  reach  an  agreement. 

What  we  know  as  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  was  enacted 
as  Section  9  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  which 
began  as  H.R.  4485  introduced  on  March  27,  1944  by 
Will  M.  Whittington  of  Mississippi,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Flood  Control,  after  extensive 
preliminary  hearings  the  year  before  on  flood  control 
proposals  throughout  the  United  States.  It  was,  in  fact, 
at  the  "kick-off"  hearing  on  May  13,  1943  that  the 
Corps'  activities  in  the  Missouri  River  basin  were  first 
discussed  by  Col.  Pick,  then  the  Division  Engineer  at 
Omaha.  After  hearing  the  Colonel,  the  Committee 
asked  the  Corps  to  review  its  previous  reports  on  Mis- 
souri River  basin  flood  control  to  determine  whether 
changes  should  be  made  from  Sioux  City  to  its  mouth. 

It  was  in  response  to  that  request  that  Col.  Pick  was 
assigned  to  prepare  the  report  that  became  known  as 
the  Pick  Plan  (House  Doc.  No.  475,  78th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.).  Col.  Pick's  report  was  completed  in  a  matter 
of  months  and  was  sent  to  Washington  on  August  10, 
1943  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  after  receiving  com- 
ments from  other  federal  agencies  (FPC,  Agriculture 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation)  transmitted  it  with  his 
own  comments  to  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1943  Secretary  Stimson  submitted  it  to  Con- 
gress on  Februar)'  28,  1944,  along  with  the  comments 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

However,  H.R.  4855  was  only  one  part  of  the  leg- 
islative story,  for  Pick-Sloan  was  intertwined  with  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  bill  (H.R.  3961)  that  had  started 
its  congressional  journey  on  January  13,  1944,  having 
been  151troduced  by  Representative  Joseph  J.  Mans- 
field of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Flood  Control.  Yes,  in  those  days,  there  were  separate 
House  Committees  on  Flood  Control  and  Navigation. 
Among  other  things,  H.R.  3961  proposed  to  authorize 
a  9-foot  deep,  300  feet  wide  navigable  channel  on  the 
Missouri  from  Sioux  Falls  to  its  mouth  in  place  of  the 
existing  authorization  for  a  6-foot  channel,  200  feet 
wide.  It  was  this  proposed  increase  in  the  navigation 
authorization,  with  its  potential  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  call  of  navigation  below  Sioux  City  on 
the  waters  of  the  entire  upstream  Missouri  basin  wa- 
tershed, that  put  the  fat  in  the  fire. 

There  is  yet  a  third  element  of  legislation  that  is 
inseparably  linked  to  Pick-Sloan.  That  is  Section  1  of 
the  1944  Flood  Control  Act  —  the  so-called  O'Ma- 
honey-Millikin  Amendment. 

What  we  know  as  Pick-Sloan,  therefore,  rests  on  a 
three-legged  legislative  stool,  each  leg  of  which  was 
an  essential  element  of  the  whole. 

The  O'Mahoney-Millikin  Amendment  (so-called 
after  its  two  principal  sponsors;  it  was,  in  fact,  spon- 


sored by  19  other  senators)  was  added  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  both  H.R.  4485  and  H.R.  3961.  Without  going 
into  detail,  it  consisted,  as  adopted,  of  a  general  state- 
ment of  policy  implemented  by  two  parts.  The  first, 
applicable  only  to  future  water  project  authorizations, 
requires  the  Secretan.-  of  War  (now,  of  course,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army)  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  formally  consult  with  each  other  and  with  each  af- 
fected state  in  project  formulation  and  further  requires 
that  the  comments  and  recommendations  of  each  af- 
fected state  and  of  the  other  Secretary  be  included  in 
the  transmittal  of  the  proposal  to  Congress.  The  other 
part,  applicable  only  to  the  projects  authorized  in  the 
two  bills  to  which  it  was  attached,  restricts  the  use  for 
navigation  of  waters  arising  in  states  lying  wholly  or 
partially  west  of  the  98th  meridian  to  such  use  as  does 
not  conflict  with  any  beneficial  consumptive  u.se  of 
such  water,  present  or  future,  in  states  lying  wholly 
or  partly  west  of  the  98th  meridian,  for  domestic,  mu- 
nicipal, stock  water,  irrigation,  mining  or  industrial 
purposes. 

The  Amendment  has  been  incorporated  by  reference 
in  most  Omnibus  Flood  Control  and  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Acts  since  1944. 

While  the  Washington  legislative  front  was  quies- 
cent during  1943.  things  were  moving  in  the  basin 
itself. 

As  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  by  1943,  it  was 
in  the  fifth  year  of  completing  what  became,  in  May 
of  1944,  Senate  Document  191.  ■'8th  Congress,  the 
Sloan  Plan.  It  was  prepared  under  the  direct  supervi- 
sion and  guidance  of  W.  Glenn  Sloan  who,  by  Novem- 
ber of  1943,  had  become  the  Assistant  Regional 
Director  at  Billings. 

As  for  the  Corps,  not  only  was  Col.  Pick  putting 
together  what  became  House  Document  475,  he  was 
also  talking  up  his  plan  at  numerous  meetings  through- 
out the  basin.  Both  agencies  were  also  gearing  up  in 
Washington  and  in  the  field  for  the  coming  year's  leg- 
islative efforts. 

I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Lewis  Pick.  I 
did  get  to  know  Glenn  (that  was  his  middle  name;  his 
first  name  was  William,  but  no  one  that  I  know  of  ever 
called  him  by  that  name).  Interestingly  enough,  al- 
though he  was  the  acknowledged  author  of  the  Sloan 
Plan,  one  looks  in  vain  through  Senate  Document  191 
for  so  much  as  a  mention  of  his  name.  Senate  Docu- 
ment 191  simply  credits  the  report  to  "the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  staff  of  Region  6." 

Anonymous  though  he  was  in  Senate  Document  191, 
(jlenn  Sloan  was  no  shrinking  violet.  He  could  be 
blunt.  He  was  always  outspoken. 

So,  too,  were  the  high  officials  of  the  Corps  with 
whom  he  took  issue. 


The  transcripts  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
Hearings  on  both  H.R.  4485  and  on  H.R.  3561  contain 
a  number  of  sharp  and  bkint  exchanges  between  Glenn 
Sloan  and  (^ol.  Reber  and  Major  General  Robins,  then 
Chief  of  IJigineers.  And  General  Robins,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  both  Senators  Millikin  and  O'Mahoney  at  a  May 
10,  1944  hearing  on  H.R.  3961,  characterized  the 
then-proposed  amendment  that  bore  their  names  as 
"this  crazy  amendment." 

Glenn  Sloan  and  Lewis  Pick  appeared  together  on  a 
number  of  occasions  in  the  Summer  of  '43,  if  I  may 
borrow  the  title  of  the  movie  by  that  name.  Through 
them,  each  agency  was  busy  pushing  its  point  of  view. 

As  early  as  1942,  the  Mi.ssouri  Valley  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  an  adjunct  to  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board,  composed  of  delegates 
appointed  by  the  governors  of  each  of  the  eight  basin 
states  and  by  the  Departments  of  War,  Agriculture  and 
Interior,  prophetically  pointed  out  the  potential  con- 
flict between  navigation  and  other  uses  of  Missouri 
River  water  and  observed  that  consumptive  use  de- 
velopments were  in  direct  conflict  with  navigation.  It 
saw  an  immediate  need  for  a  statement  of  principles 
of  priority  for  Missouri  River  water. 

As  1944  opened,  the  Sloan  Plan  was  still  four  months 
away  from  officially  reaching  Congress,  let  alone  being 
discussed  as  such  in  committee  hearings.  However,  its 
underh'ing  theses  of  greater  emphasis  on  upstream  ir- 
rigation and  power  development,  while  incorporating 
the  Corps'  flood  control  and  navigation  proposals  be- 
low Sioux  City,  were  well  known.  Crystalizing  by  that 
time  also  was  a  concern  in  the  upper  basin  for  a  res- 
tatement of  water  priorities  in  which  consumptive  uses 
would  be  preferred  over  navigation  uses. 

These  concerns  about  the  increased  demands  of 
water  for  navigation,  as  well  as  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  Sloan  Plan,  had  already  officially  surfaced  in  the 
comments  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  the  Pick 
Plan  which  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  Harry  Ba- 
shore  had  sent  Major  General  Reybold,  then  the  Chief 
of  Kngineers,  on  December  17,  1943,  and  which  was 
included  in  House  Document  No.  475. 

While  all  reservoirs  included  in  the  comprehensive 
plan  should.  Commissioner  Bashore  recommended,  be 
operated  to  obtain  maximum  benefits  in  common  for 
all  beneficial  purposes  that  could  be  served,  and  he 
ticked  off  the  whole  laundry  list,  he  cautioned  that, 
and  here  I  quote: 

To  the  extent  that  several  functions  of  water 
control  and  utilization  are  conflicting,  preference 
should  he  given  to  functions  which  contribute 
most  significantly  to  the  welfare  and  livelihood 
of  the  largest  number  of  people. 


And  to  make  sure  that  everyone  would  understand  ex- 
acth  what  he  was  most  concerned  about,  Bashore 
added: 

//  is,  for  example,  the  view  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  that  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  River 
and  its  tributaries  ivest  or  entering  Sioux  City  are 
more  useful  to  more  people  if  utilized  for  domes- 
tic, agricultural,  and  industricd purposes  than  for 
navigation  improvement  purposes.  To  the  extent 
that  these  uses  are  competitive,  domestic,  agri- 
cultural, and  industrial  uses  should  have  pref- 
erence. 

To  resolve  interagency  jurisdictional  disputes,  the 
C^ommissioner  recommended  what  is  commonly 
called  "the  dominant  interest"  rule:  The  Corps  should 
construct  and  operate  any  feature  of  the  comprehen- 
sive development  in  which  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion are  the  dominant  considerations  and  the  Bureau 
shoidd  construct  and  operate  any  feature  in  which  the 
functions  of  irrigation,  restoration  of  surface  and 
groimd  water  levels  and  power  are  dominant.  There 
would  be  consultation  by  the  dominant  agency  with 
the  other  where  an)  feature  served  the  purposes  of  the 
latter.  The  Commissioner  recognized  that  under  the 
dominant  interest  rule,  the  main  stem  reservoirs  below 
Fort  Peck  would  be  the  Corps'  responsibility. 

Major  General  Reybold  responded  with  what 
amounted  to  concurrence  with  the  Commissioner  on 
the  dominant  interest  principle  (emphasizing  that  it 
would  keep  the  Corps  in  control  of  all  of  the  main 
stem  reservoirs).  However,  in  summarizing  the  Ba- 
shore letter,  he  did  not  mention  the  Bureau's  view  that 
upstream  consumptive  uses  should  have  priority  over 
navigation  below  Sioux  Falls.  Nevertheless,  he  referred 
obliquely  to  that  issue  and  made  clear  the  Corps'  view: 

.  .  .  The  adjustment  of  water  use  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  the  Missouri  Basin  as  a  whole 
can  and  will  be  made  as  the  comprehensive  de- 
velopment proceeds  step-by-step  toward  ultimate 
accomplishment.  When  completed  the  basin  plan 
will  be  operated  for  maximum  multiple- purpose 
use.  Thus  preference  can  he  given  to  the  functions 
which  contribute  most  significantly  to  the  welfare 
and  livelihood  of  the  people  of  various  parts  of 
the  basin,  and  at  the  same  time  adequate  steps 
can  be  taken  to  meet  new  economic  situations 
that  may  arise  in  the  future. 

This,  of  course,  left  wide  open  such  questions  as 
who  would  make  the  judgment  calls  and  under  what 
standards. 

The  Chief's  ambiguities  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (today's 
Office  of  Budget  and  Management).  While  not  ob- 
jecting to  transmittal  of  the  Pick  Plan  to  Congress,  the 
Budget  Director  advised  that  its  authorization  would 
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not  at  that  time  be  in  accord  with  the  President's  pro- 
gram. He  noted  the  apparent  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Corps  and  the  Bureau  on  the  question  of 
priorities  in  the  use  and  control  of  Missouri  River  sys- 
tem water  areas  west  of  or  above  Sioux  City  and  added 
that  further  advice  as  to  consistence  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program  would  be  forthcoming  after,  among 
other  things,  consideration  of  the  Bureau's  forthcom- 
ing plan  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  provided  addi- 
tional details  on  the  ultimate  relationship  that  should 
prevail  among  the  Corps'  recommended  flood  control 
plan,  the  proposed  9-foot  channel,  and  upstream  uses 
of  water. 


12  member  subcommittee  that  considered  H.R.  3961. 
Clark  was  also  the  senior  democrat,  and  the  only  mem- 
ber from  a  Missouri  basin  state,  that  heard  testimony 
on  H.R.  448S. 

Bennett  Clark  was  among  the  most  active,  outspoken 
supporters  of  the  Pick  Plan  in  committee.  Senator  Rob- 
ertson, on  the  other  hand,  stoutly  defended  the  sub- 
ordination of  navigation  to  upstream  beneficial  uses 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  filed  a  lonely  but  extensive  mi- 
nority report  when  the  Commerce  Committee  re- 
ported favorably  on  H.R.  3961  authorizing  the  9-foot 
channel. 


This  was  the  situation  when  the  second  session  of 
the  78th  Congress  convened  and  the  final,  decisive 
legislative  struggle  opened. 

As  I  have  already  said,  there  were  separate  Com- 
mittees on  Flood  Control  and  on  Navigation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Flood  Control  Com- 
mittee had  jurisdiction  over  the  Pick  Plan,  the  Navi- 
gation Committee  over  the  9-foot  channel  proposal. 

Both  Committees  maintained  extremely  close  rela- 
tionships with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  it  was  rare 
indeed  when  the  chairmen  and  the  majority  of  the 
committee  members  did  not  see  eye-to-eye  with  the 
Corps  and  vice-versa.  The  Pick  Plan  and  the  9-foot 
channel  were  not  among  those  rare  occasions.  There 
were  few  members  from  the  Missouri  basin  states  on 
either  C^ommittee. 

On  the  Senate  side,  jurisdiction  was  not  quite  as 
diffused.  Both  navigation  and  flood  control  were  under 
a  single  committee,  the  Commerce  Committee, 
chaired  b\  Senator  Josiah  W.  Bailey  of  North  Carolina. 
However,  separate  subcommittees,  each  chaired  by 
Senator  John  H.  Overton  of  Louisiana,  handled  H.R. 
3961  and  H.R.  4485 

On  the  full  (Commerce  Committee  of  20  members, 
only  two.  democrat  Bennett  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri 
and  republican  Edward  V.  Robertson  of  Wyoming, 
were  from  Missouri  basin  states.  Both  served  on  the 


There  were  also  House  and  Senate  C^ommittees  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation.  However,  because  the 
Corps  had  gotten  the  legislative  jimip  on  the  Bureau, 
neither  of  these  Committees  had  an  official  hand  in 
shaping  what  became  the  Pick-Sloan  authorization. 

Returning  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  Sen- 
ators Overton  and  Baile\'  were,  like  their  House  op- 
posite numbers,  among  the  most  powerful  members 
of  C^ongress.  The\'  and  the  Clorps  of  Engineers  invari- 
abh  saw  eye-to-eye  and  their  reception  of  both  the 
Pick  Plan  and  of  the  9-foot  channel  was  enthusiastic. 
They  had  no  use  for  the  O'Mahoney-Millikin  Amend- 
ment. 

Neither  Senators  O'Mahone)  nor  Millikin  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Commerce  C^ommittee,  although 
under  Senatorial  courtes)  each  was  permitted  to  be 
present  and  to  question  witnesses,  privileges  of  which 
tlie\  availed  themselves  fully  indeed.  They,  too,  were 
powers  in  the  Senate. 

Before  discussing  the  1944  congressional  actions, 
one  other  matter  bears  mentioning.  1  refer  to  the  open 
and  sharp  disagreements  between  the  Bureau  and  the 
Corps.  Inter-agency  disagreements  of  course  occur  to- 
da\.  Howe\er.  in  toda\'s  atmosphere,  in  which  main- 
tenance of  a  facade  of  unity  has  become  a  fetish,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  OMB  would  permit  official  reports 
expressing  candid  and  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween agencies  and  with  the  OMB  itself  to  see  the  light 
of  da\',  much  less  permit  the  disputant  agencies  to 
testif\'  frankh'  before  congressional  committees  as  to 
their  disagreements. 

As  for  myself,  "Give  me  the  good  old  days."  FDR 
had  it  right  when  he  told  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
on  November  15,  1944,  after  the  Corps-Bureau  Omaha 
compromise  had  been  reached,  that  it  was  a  good  idea 
to  have  some  rivalr)'  among  government  agencies. 

Ajid  now  to  the  events  in  Congress  in  1944.  As  the 
second  session  of  the  9^th  Congress  commenced, 
Chairman  Mansfield,  on  January'  13,  introduced  the 
Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill  as  H.R.  3961,  upon 
which  the  Committee  had  already  held  hearings  in 
October  and  November  1943.  On  the  day  of  the  bill's 
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introduction,  pcrfiinctor}'  testimony  was  heard  from 
the  (^orps  favoring  the  increase  in  the  Missouri  River 
navigation  project  from  Sioux  City  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  from  a  6-  to  a  9-foot  channel,  300  feet  wide. 
(Congressman  Buffett  of  Nebraska  was  the  only  other 
witness,  fie  testified  briefly  in  favor.  The  entire  tcs- 
timon)'  on  the  subject  takes  up  only  a  printed  page  of 
the  hearings.  There  was  no  mention  of  a  possible  im- 
pact on  upstream  uses. 

Six  days  after  its  introduction,  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  reported  H.R.  3961  favorably,  with  the  au- 
thorization for  the  9-foot  navigation  channel  included, 
as  recommended  b)'  the  CCorps.  There  was  no  mention 
of  possible  conflict  with  upstream  development,  nor 
for  that  matter,  of  the  Pick  Plan.  This  was  a  navigation 
bill,  the  Corps  had  recommended  what  appeared  to 
be  a  minor  improvement  (initial  cost  estimated  at 
S6. 000, 000)  to  an  existing  project  and  that  was  that. 

But,  in  realit) ,  that  was  not  that.  A  hue  and  cry  arose 
in  the  upstream  states.  The  National  Reclamation  As- 
sociation soimded  the  alarm. 

On  I'ebruar)'  "',  1944,  President  Roosevelt  wrote 
(Chairman  Mansfield  expressing  his  concern,  among 
other  matters,  over  the  9-foot  channel  for  the  Missouri 
below  Sioux  (City.  While  favoring  the  improvement  it- 
self, FDR  considered  that  the  authorization  "does  not 
adequately  recognize  the  legitimate  need  of  the  states 
in  the  upper  Missouri  River  basin  for  certain  essentials 
to  the  continued  development  of  this  agricultural 
economy."  The  President  saw  no  reason  why  the  Mis- 
souri Ri\er  could  not  be  made  to  serve  the  interests 
of  both  iia\'igation  in  the  lower  basin  and  of  irrigation 
and  other  consimiptive  uses  in  the  upper  basin.  "[T]o 
safeguard  the  up-stream  states  against  the  unreasona- 
ble withdrawals  of  water  for  down-stream  develop- 


ment," the  President  asked  for  an  amendment 
declaring  that  the  beneficial  use  of  water  in  the  upper 
basin  not  be  affected  by  the  proposed  wider  and 
deeper  channel. 

The  National  Reclamation  Association  informed  its 
members  in  the  Missouri  River  basin  not  only  of  the 
President's  letter  but  also  that  "thirty  or  forty  western 
congressmen,  at  a  meeting  called  by  Congressman  Ro- 
binson of  Utah,  had  decided  to  seek  an  amendment 
protecting  the  entire  West,  rather  than  just  the  Mis- 
souri River."  That  amendment  was  a  version  of  what 
became  the  O'Mahoney-Millikin  Amendment. 

The  House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  took  the 
unusual  step  of  reopening  its  hearings  even  though  it 
had  already  reported  the  bill,  to  hear  testimony  on  the 

issue. 

On  February  18,  Governor  Moses  of  North  Dakota 
testified  for  himself  and  Governors  Ford  of  Montana 
and  Hunt  of  Wyoming.  They  had  also  testified  the  day 
before  at  the  Flood  Control  Committee's  hearings  on 
H.R.  4485. 

'I'he  governors  were  astonished  and  dismayed  to  dis- 
cover that  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  had  re- 
ported out  H.R.  3961  with  the  9-foot  channel.  They 
regarded  that  authorization  as  establishing  by  law  a 
claim  to  what  amounted  to  almost  all  of  the  entire 
average  flow  of  the  Missouri  at  Kansas  City.  They  asked 
that  the  bill  be  amended  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
upper  basin  states  to  an  equitable  portion  of  the  Mis- 
souri's waters  for  consumptive  use.  They  urged  that 
the  Bureau  and  the  Corps  compromise  their  differ- 
ences promptly  and  that  there  be  expedited  consid- 
eration of  an  over-all  Missouri  River  program  by  all 
the  interested  committees  of  Congress.  Finally,  they 
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informed  the  Committee  that  the  eight  governors  of 
the  Missouri  basin,  through  the  Missouri  River  States 
Committee,  were  about  to  begin  intensive  meetings  to 
tr)'  to  bring  about  a  resolution  of  the  water  conflict. 
The  governors'  plea  was  that  Congress  not  take  pre- 
cipitous action,  by  passing  H.R.  3961,  thus  foreclosing 
the  opportunity  to  compose  the  differences  that  were 
all  too  apparent. 

Members  of  the  Committee  who  supported  the 
Corps'  proposal  protested  that  the  Corps  did  not  in- 
tend to  require  a  greater  flow  of  water  than  what  was 
then  going  down  the  stream,  that  this  bill  did  not  ap- 
propriate so  much  as  a  drop  of  water  for  navigation. 
But  that  was  the  problem.  What  bothered  the  three 
governors  was  that  they  feared  that  more  water  would 
be  required  for  the  9-foot,  300-foot  wide  channel  than 
was  required  for  the  6-foot,  200-foot  wide  channel  and 
that  the  authorization  of  the  project  itself  would  as  a 
matter  of  law  establish  a  claim  in  perpetuity  to  nearly 
all  the  then  average  flow  with  no  opportunity  for  the 
upper  basin  to  establish  further  rights  for  consumptive 
use. 

The  three  governors  were  not  alone  in  expressing 
their  concern  over  the  implications  of  a  straight-out 
navigation  authorization.  Representatives  Bill  Lemke 
of  North  Dakota,  Frank  Barrett  of  Wyoming  and  Mike 
Mansfield  and  James  O'Connor  of  Montana  testified 
along  the  same  lines,  as  did  Representative  Will  Ro- 
binson of  Utah.  Robinson,  who  was  acting  chairman 
of  the  group  of  western  congressmen  that  I  referred 
to  earlier,  proposed  the  amendment  they  had  agreed 
upon. 

Congressman  Francis  Case  of  South  Dakota  sup- 
ported the  Robinson  amendment  if  the  Committee  was 
willing  to  go  along.  If  it  was  not,  he  suggested  a  com- 
promise, based  on  the  assertion  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers that  the  increased  channel  would  not  place 
any  additional  demands  on  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
River  over  and  above  those  already  authorized  by  water 
law.  Francis  Case  propo.sed  to  write  that  commitment 
into  the  bill.  As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, he  added  a  veiled  threat.  While  he  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  inserting  limitations  in  appropriations  bills, 
if  the  9-foot  channel  became  law  without  at  least  that 
limitation,  he  would  feel  compelled  to  try  to  place  a 
prohibition  on  the  use  by  the  Corps  of  appropriated 
funds  to  accomplish  a  9-foot  channel  by  increasing  the 
call  on  water. 

One  other  witness  at  the  February  18  hearing  de- 
servesnotice  —  that  was  Commissioner  Bashore  of  the 
Bureau.  According  to  the  Commissioner,  using  the 
Corps'  own  water  flow  figures,  even  a  6-foot  channel 
would  greatly  deplete  the  amount  of  water  available 
for  additional  upstream  irrigation  development  and 
the  requirements  for  the  9-foot  channel  would  permit 
no  additional  irrigation  development  at  all  in  the  up- 
per basin. 


The  House  took  up  H.R.  3961  in  late  March.  The 
Case  amendment  was  offered  by  the  Committee  and 
adopted.  All  other  limitations  proposed  were  voted 
down.  Because  the  Pick  Plan  was  officially  before  the 
House  Flood  Control  Committee  as  a  part  of  HR  4485, 
the  testimony  before  it  on  Missouri  River  basin  matters 
was  considerably  broader  in  scope  than  had  been  the 
case  with  the  one-day  hearing  before  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee.  However,  while  giving  the  up- 
stream interests  (and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation)  a  lot 
more  time,  they  got  the  same  short-shrift,  insofar  as 
results  were  concerned,  that  they  had  received  from 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee. 

In  addition  to  Governors  Moses,  Ford  and  Hunt  who 
testified  along  the  same  lines  as  they  had  in  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  hearing,  a  fourth  governor  testified  before 
the  Flood  Control  Committee,  Governor  M.  Q.  Sharpe 
of  South  Dakota,  who  had  become  the  Chairman  of 
the  eight-state  Missouri  River  States  Committee. 

Emphasizing  that  he  was  speaking  for  himself  rather 
than  for  the  Committee,  Governor  Sharpe  refused  to 
take  sides.  Differing  with  his  colleagues  from  North 
Dakota,  Wyoming  and  Montana,  he  believed  the  up- 
stream-downstream  conflict  to  be  more  apparent  than 
real.  He  endorsed  the  Pick  Plan  and  considered  that 
over  time,  the  apparent  conflict  would  be  resolved  by 
building  more  storage  and  by  adjusting  to  conditions 
as  they  developed.  One  solution  he  thought  might  be 
to  turn  Ft.  Peck  into  a  reclamation  reservoir,  substi- 
tuting navigation  storage  downstream.  The  interests  of 
both  navigation  and  flood  control  could  be  resolved, 
he  believed,  by  keeping  the  Pick  Plan  flexible,  by  fur- 
ther engineering  works  and  "reasonable  compact  ne- 
gotiations between  the  states  and  the  federal 
government." 

The  one  legislative  reservation  Governor  Sharpe  rec- 
ommended was  that  Congress  should  add  a  proviso  to 
the  authorization  of  the  Pick  Plan  to  the  effect  that  its 
authorization  and  the  construction  and  the  uses  of 
water  should  not  be  construed  as  setting  up  a  per- 
manently vested  right  in  either  reclamation  or  navi- 
gation or  power  or  flood  control,  but  that  it  should 
always  be  subject  to  the  reserved  right  of  Congress  to 
alter  them  as  they  think  best  for  the  communities  and 
for  the  country  at  large. 

In  the  end,  the  Committee,  on  March  29,  1944,  re- 
ported out  H.R.  4485  with  the  Pick  Plan  authorized 
subject  only  to  the  substance  of  the  Case  amendment 
that  had  already  been  added  to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
bill.  The  Case  amendment,  the  Committee  believed, 
clearly  affirmed  the  intention  of  the  Corps  to  reassure 
the  residents  in  the  upper  Missouri  basin. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House,  the  western  interests 
favoring  a  stronger  protection  for  future  upstream  con- 
sumptive uses  fared  no  better  than  they  had  in  the  case 
of  H.R.  3561. 
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This  time.  Congressmen  Bill  Lemkc  and  Burdick, 
both  from  North  Dakota,  carried  the  hod  for  stronger 
protection.  That  "Burdick,"  by  the  way,  is  referred  to 
these  days  as  "Old  Burdick"  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  son,  the  present  Senator  who,  even  today  in  his 
seventh  decade,  is  known  as  "Young  Burdick."  Carl 
CAirtis  of  Nebraska  and  Francis  Case  of  South  Dakota 
supported  the  Committee's  action.  The  Case  amend- 
ment remained  intact  by  a  narrow  margin,  just  as  in 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill.  The  bill  passed  the  House 
on  May  9,  just  a  few  days  after  the  Sloan  Plan  had  finally 
made  it  to  Capitol  Hill. 

So  at  what  in  football  terms  would  be  considered 
the  end  of  the  first  half,  in  the  House  the  score  stood 
the  Corps  I,  the  Bureau  0,  and  the  action  passed  to 
the  Senate. 

By  now,  the  upstream  water  interests  were  thor- 
oughly aroused.  They  foresaw  not  only  a  loss  of  Bureau 
jurisdiction  to  the  Corps  if  the  Sloan  Plan  was  not 
authorized,  but  also,  bureaucratic  struggles  aside,  they 
shuddered  at  the  possibility,  indeed  the  probability  if 
things  didn't  change,  that  Congress,  exercising  its 
plenan'  control  over  interstate  commerce,  would  en- 
act a  law  that  would  sweep  aside  western  state  water 
law,  with  its  emphasis  on  beneficial  consumptive  uses 
of  water. 

The  arrival  on  the  Hill  at  long  last  of  the  Sloan  Plan 
gave  the  upstream  forces  .something  specific  to  focus 
on.  Their  legislative  strategy  and  tactics  were  in  the 
hands  of  two  senatorial  heavyweights.  Senators  Joe 
O'Mahoney  and  Eugene  Millikin,  one  a  leading  dem- 
ocrat, the  other  a  leading  republican. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  not  only  testifying 
directly,  but  also  was  heavily  involved  behind  the 
scenes  in  both  preparing  legislative  material  for  use 
of  the  upstream  forces  and  working  directly  with  them 
in  strategy  sessions.  And,  of  cour.se,  so  was  the  Corps 
and  its  allies,  especially  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress,  on  the  other  side. 

The  upstream  forces,  however,  also  had  the  contin- 
ued support  of  FDR.  While  he  openly  urged  MVA  as 
the  operational  solution  for  the  Missouri  River  basin, 
he  nevertheless  championed  the  O'Mahoney-Millikin 
Amendment  to  protect  upstream  development  of  ir- 
rigation against  downstream  navigation.  He  twice 
wrote  Senator  Overton  in  June  supporting  these  con- 
cepts. 

And  support  developed  from  the  Vermont  Senators, 
Aiken  and  Austin,  because  of  what  Vermonters  re- 
garded as  the  unreasonable  refusal  of  the  Corps  to  have 
consulted  with  and  considered  the  views  of  that  state 
concerning  the  Corps'  flood  control  plans  in  the  Con- 
necticut River. 

In  the  early  Senate  going,  however,  neither  the  Sloan 
Plan,  the  western  senators  and  their  eastern  allies,  nor, 
for  that  matter,  FDR,  fared  particularly  well. 


After  heated  and  at  times  ascerbic  committee  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  4485,  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
reported  it  out  in  a  form  which  not  only  accepted  the 
House  passed  bill's  provisions  for  the  Missouri  basin, 
but  added  an  amendment  (offered  by  Senator  Clark  of 
Mi.ssouri)  that  created  a  Missouri  River  Commission 
in  the  War  Department,  modelled  on  the  existing  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission.  The  Commission  would  be 
involved,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  plan- 
ning, constructing,  operating  and  maintaining  im- 
provements for  navigation  and  flood  control  in  the 
Missouri  River  basin.  This  would  have  left  the  Corps 
in  virtually  complete  control  of  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  Missouri  River  basin. 

The  Senate  Committee  report  specifically  rejected 
the  O'Mahoney-Millikin  Amendment  and  any  similar 
amendments  that  might  be  offered. 

The  westerners,  the  Bureau  and  their  allies  had  fared 
no  better  in  committee  with  HR  .^961,  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  bill.  There,  too,  they  had  made  an  intensive 
effort  without  success.  Wearing  his  other  hat  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  Sen- 
ator Overton  had  brought  in  a  Commerce  Committee 
report  that  left  unchanged  the  House  approved  9-foot 
deep,  .^OO-foot  wide  navigation  channel  from  Sioux 
Falls  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  report  made  not 
even  a  mention  of  the  fight  over  Missouri  River  basin 
development.  However,  Senator  Robertson  of  Wyo- 
ming who,  unlike  .Senators  O'Mahoney  and  Millikin, 
was  a  member  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  filed  a 
lonely  dissent  decrying  the  Committee's  failure  to 
adopt,  or  even  to  address,  the  O'Mahoney-Millikin 
Amendment  and  the  issues  that  had  prompted  it. 

Despite  this  seeming  success  of  the  navigation  in- 
terests, things  were  beginning  to  happen  backstage 
that  would  ultimately  turn  matters  around.  It  was  in- 
formally agreed  to  put  off  Senate  floor  action  on  both 
bills  until  the  fall.  This  was  prompted  not  only  by  the 
fight  over  the  Missouri  basin  and  the  O'Mahoney-Mil- 
likin Amendments,  but  by  a  number  of  other  contro- 
versial i.ssues.  Among  these  were  the  public  versus 
private  power  fight  over  the  preference  clause  and 
government  construction  of  transmission  lines  (the  so- 
called  Bailey  Amendment),  whether  the  excess  land 
laws  would  apply  to  the  irrigation  use  of  Corps  res- 
ervoir in  California  (the  so-called  Elliott  Amendment), 
whether  the  Corps  could  market  irrigation  water  from 
its  reservoirs,  and  which  agency  would  build  the  Kings 
and  Kern  River  projects  in  California. 

Increasingly,  the  issues  of  consultation  with  the  af- 
fected states  in  planning  and  the  integrity  of  state  law 
respecting  the  appropriation,  control  and  uses  of  water 
were  being  seen  as  state's  rights  issues,  with  the  Corps 
cast  in  the  role  of  a  domineering,  federal  presence 
intent  on  riding  roughshod  over  state  water  law. 

This  came  as  both  a  shock  and  a  surprise  to  the  Corps 
which  prided  itself  on  its  ability  to  get  along  with 
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"local  interests."  It  must  have  been  all  the  more  gall- 
ing to  the  Corps  because  the  more  its  top  command 
protested  that  it  was  flexible,  that  it  afforded  ample 
opportunities  for  consultation  and  that  the  Pick  Plan 
and  the  9-foot  channel  would  not  threaten  "sensible" 
irrigation  (the  term  was  Col.  Reber's),  the  more  it  was 
met  with  cries,  not  only  from  the  West  but  from  the 
East  as  well,  of  'We  don't  trust  you!" 

Here,  to  cite  one  example,  is  what  Senator  O'Ma- 
honey  had  to  say  to  General  Robins,  after  the  General 
had  described  the  O'Mahoney-Millikin  Amendment  as 
"crazy"  and  had  explained  how  careful  the  Corps  was 
not  to  u.se  its  admitted  navigation  power  "ruthlessly." 

You  want  the  people  of  the  State  of  Idaho  [the 
lower  Snake  River  navigation  project  presented 
an  upstream  against  downstream  issue  similar 
to  that  presented  hy  the  nine-foot  channel  for  the 
lower  Missouri]  and  the  citizens  of  the  Upper 
Basin  States  to  he  dependent  on  the  good  will  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  his  successors.  I  realize, 
too,  how  wise  the  Army  engineers  are  and  how 
they  can  Judge  between  a  crazy  and  a  sane  plan; 
hut  I  am  not  ready,  for  my  part,  to  commit  the 
people  of  the  West  to  dependency  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  War  Department. 

If  anyone  is  interested  in  the  source  of  that  quota- 
tion, it  will  be  found  at  page  812  of  Part  6  of  the  Senate 
Committee  Hearings  on  H.R.  3961.  Senator  Millikin 
echoed  Senator  O'Mahoney's  sentiments. 

The  Corps'  problem  was  that,  at  bottom,  federal, 
that  is  to  say,  congressional,  control  over  the  use  of 
the  Nation's  navigable  waters  is  a  matter  of  fundamen- 
tal pre-eminence  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  The  Federal  Government 
could,  under  the  Constitution,  require  the  release  of 
water  from  non-navigable  tributaries,  state  law  to  the 
contrary-  notwithstanding.  That  power  is  subject  to  lim- 
itation by  Congress.  However,  unlike  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  no  law  under  which  the  Corps  then  op- 
erated commanded  the  Corps  to  either  comply  with 


state  water  law  priorities  or  to  protect  other,  compet- 
ing uses  of  water.  A  problem  of  this  magnitude  simply 
could  not  be  resolved  by  policy  statements  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  whose  terms  in  office  are  but  tempo- 
rary'. 

The  overriding  federal  constitutional  dominance  on 
which  the  Corps'  navigation  (and  flood  control)  ori- 
entation rested  had  only  recently  been  again  demon- 
strated by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  what  is 
known  as  the  New  River  case  [United  States  v.  Ap- 
palachian Electric  Power  Co.,  311  US  377  (1940)] 
reaffirming  a  doctrine  going  back  to  1899,  the  Rio 
Grande  case  [United  States  v.  Rio  Grande  Dam  & 
Irrigation  Co.,  174  U.S.  690)].  The  New  River  case 
specifically  acknowledged  that  the  commerce  clause 
power  to  protect  and  improve  navigation  reached  non- 
navigable  waters. 

To  give  specific  form  and  direction  to  the  campaign 
against  federal  dominance  over  state  law,  what  was 
styled  a  "Water  Conservation  Conference"  was  held 
in  Chicago  on  September  7  and  8,  1944.  The  Confer- 
ence was  called  by  the  National  Reclamation  Associ- 
ation's Committee  on  Preservation  of  Integrity  of  State 
Water  Laws,  the  Interstate  Commission  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin,  the  Texas  Delegation  to  the  July  1944  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress at  which  the  NRHC  had  gone  on  record  as 
opposing  the  O'Mahoney-Millikin  Amendments  in 
much  the  same  terms  as  had  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  in  its  report  on  H.R.  4485,  and  the  North- 
eastern States  Conservation  Conference.  Delegates 
from  29  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  attended 
that  meeting. 

The  drafting  committee  was  chaired  b)  Judge  Clif- 
ford H.  Stone  of  Colorado,  an  acknowledged  expert 
on  state  water  law  and  a  leading  opponent  of  federal 
dominance.  Another  member  was  E.  W.  Rising  of 
Idaho,  a  guiding  spirit  of  the  National  Reclamation 
Association.  Senators  O'Mahoney  and  Millikin  were  ad- 
visers to  the  drafting  committee.  Representative  Fran- 
cis Case  was  in  attendance,  as  were  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee was  headed  by  Robert  Sawyer  of  Oregon,  then  the 
President  of  the  National  Reclamation  Association.  The 
Bureau's  lawyers  served  as  technical  draftsmen. 

The  O'Mahoney-Millikin  Amendment  was  redrafted, 
polished  and  endorsed,  and  both  H.R.  4485  and  H.R. 
3561  were  described  in  a  resolution  as  inimical  to 
certain  aspects  of  the  "sovereign  rights  and  interests 
of  the  states." 

This  same  gathering,  obviously,  had  little  use  for 
what  they  considered  a  threat  to  state's  rights  every  bit 
as,  and  even  more,  inimical  than  the  Corps  —  the 
valley  authority  concept.  Whatever  momentum  that 
was  developing  for  the  MVA  was  given  a  mortal  blow 
by  the  Chicago  meeting.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  were 
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many  of  the  delegates  supportive  of  the  Bureau  in  the 
controversy  over  the  application  to  Corps  projects  of 
the  excess  land  provisions  of  the  reclamation  law. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  the  Chicago  meeting,  sen- 
timent finally  cr^stalized  for  the  Corps  and  the  Bureau 
to  stop  shelling  each  other  and  get  together  on  a  co- 
ordinated Missouri  River  basin  plan. 

The  Missouri  River  States  Committee  had  met  in 
Omaha  on  August  5  and  6.  Eight  of  the  nine  basin  state 
governors  (the  Governor  of  Iowa  being  absent  when 
the  vote  was  taken)  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  force  the  Corps  and 
the  Bureau  to  reconcile  their  plans  and  come  forth 
with  a  coordinated  plan  for  the  Missouri,  recognizing 
it  as  one  river  with  one  problem. 

The  underlying  message  of  the  governors  was 
"Knock  some  heads  together  and  come  up  with  a  sin- 
gle plan  that  recognized  that  the  basin  must  be  treated 
as  a  whole  and  in  that  whole  do  not  let  the  9-foot 
channel  swallow  up  all  the  basin's  water." 

To  make  sure  that  the  message  was  not  misunder- 
stood, seven  of  the  nine  governors  (again  Iowa  was 
absent  and  Mis.souri,  quote,  "did  not  choose  to  join," 
unquote)  adopted  an  additional  statement  that,  "Noth- 
ing done  in  the  interests  of  flood  control  or  navigation 
shall  adversely  affect  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation 
west  of  the  ninety-seventh  meridian." 

President  Roosevelt  transmitted  the  Omaha  resolu- 
tion to  the  Congress  in  a  special  mes.sage.  FDR,  ex- 
pressing himself  in  hearty  agreement  with  the 
resolution,  chose  to  use  it  to  call  on  Congress  to  do 
something  that  the  governors  had  not  mentioned  — 
to  create  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority. 

With  the  President  talking  MVA,  the  Bureau  and 
Corps,  no  doubt  spurred  on  by  that  dreaded  possibility 
as  well  as  by  pressures  from  the  Chicago  meeting,  fi- 
nalh'  held  their  own  summit  meeting  in  Omaha  on 
October  16  and  17  and  fashioned  the  great  compro- 
mise, or  as  many  rather  irreverently  called  it,  "the 
shotgun  wedding."  Representing  the  Bureau  were 
Glenn  Sloan  and  Randy  Riter,  the  latter  being  the  act- 
ing director  of  the  branch  of  project  planning  of  the 
Bureau.  Representing  the  Corps  were  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral R.  C.  Crawford,  by  then  the  Corps'  Omaha  Divi- 
sion Engineer,  and  Gail  Hathaway,  the  Corps'  head 
civilian  engineer,  representing  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  Corps-Bureau  reconciliation  agreement  was 
sent  to  Congress  not  once,  but  twice.  Senator  O'Ma- 
honey  filed  it  with  the  Senate  on  November  21,  1944, 
as  Senate  Document  247.  It  is  this  document  which  is 
referred  to  in  Section  9  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  as  the  document  which  revises  and  coordinates 
House  Document  475  (the  Pick  Plan)  and  Senate  Doc- 
ument 191  (the  Sloan  Plan). 


President  Roosevelt  transmitted  it  a  week  later,  on 
November  27.  No  doubt  the  delays  inherent  in  the 
bureaucracy's  going  through  official  channels  enabled 
Senator  O'Mahoney  to  beat  the  President  to  the  punch. 
FDR's  transmittal  was  printed  as  a  House  Document 
—  House  Document  784.  He  recommended  that  the 
plan  of  the  Corps  and  the  Bureau  as  coordinated  be 
authorized,  while  once  again  calling  for  creation  of  an 
MVA  to  "administer  "  the  plan.  That  call  fell  on  deaf 
ears. 

The  Bureau  and  the  Corps  were  together  at  last  and 
the  House  and  Senate  leadership  had  agreed  to  accept 
a  somewhat  modified  O'Mahoney-Millikin  Amendment 
and  thus  to  adopt  and  authorize  the  now  coordinated 
Pick-Sloan  Plan. 

When  the  Senate  resumed  its  debate  on  H.R.  4485 
in  mid-November,  the  whole  package  was  accepted 
unanimously  without  even  a  record  vote.  Among  other 
things  it  wiped  out  the  Clark  amendment  for  a  Missouri 
River  Commission  and  the  Case  amendment  that  would 
have  specifically  restricted  the  9-foot  channel's  call  on 
additional  Missouri  River  water. 

H.R.  4485  passed  the  Senate  December  1,  and  went 
to  conference.  The  conferees  accepted  the  package 
with  a  minor  change  in  the  O'Mahoney-Millikin 
Amendment  that  eliminated  a  paragraph  which  was 
perceived  as  too  blatantly  anti-MVA.  While  this  kept 
the  door  ajar  for  future  consideration  of  an  MVA,  as 
we  all  know,  no  one  chose  to  walk  through  it. 

The  bill  was  signed  into  law  by  President  Roosevelt 
on  December  22.  In  signing  it  he  repeated  his  call  for 
establishment  of  an  MVA,  "which  should  receive  the 
early  consideration  of  the  next  Congress."  MVA  leg- 
islation was  indeed  considered  in  the  next  Congress 
but  only  in  the  Senate  committees.  It  lacked  the  steam 
to  come  to  a  vote  in  either  house. 

As  for  H.R.  3961,  while  it  finally  passed  the  Senate, 
it  died  in  the  congressional  adjournment  rush.  It 
passed  early  in  the  next  Congress  as  S.  34,  with  the  9- 
foot  channel  authorized  but  subject  to  the  O'Mahoney- 
Millikin  Amendment  which  was  also  included. 

So  at  last  the  baby  was  born.  Both  the  Corps  and  the 
Bureau  could  now  go  to  work. 

Some  concluding  thoughts; 

First,  as  to  who  won  and  who  lost.  I  like  to  think 
that  everyone  was  a  winner  and  that  there  really  were 
no  losers.  The  lower  basin  states  got  their  flood  control 
and  their  9-foot  channel.  The  upper  basin  got  the  es- 
sential protection  it  wanted  for  the  development  of 
consumptive  uses.  The  Bureau  and  the  Corps  got  their 
reconciled  Pick  and  Sloan  Plans.  Without  the  O'Ma- 
honey-Millikin Amendment  and  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Pick  and  Sloan  Plans,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
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there  would  have  been  no  Missouri  basin  authoriza- 
tion. Had  the  lower  basin  interests  managed  to  get  the 
Pick  plan  and  the  9-foot  channel  through  Congress 
without  the  Sloan  Plan  and  the  O'Mahoney-Millikin 
Amendment,  I  suspect  that  FDR  would  have  vetoed  the 
entire  bill.  After  all,  he  had  just  been  reelected  to  a 
fourth  term  and  he  had  strongly  supported  protection 
for  the  development  of  irrigation  and  other  consump- 
tive uses.  World  War  II  was  still  on.  The  President  had 
little  to  fear  politically  from  a  veto. 

That  the  MVA  did  not  make  it  may  to  some  represent 
a  loss  but,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  Pick-Sloan  au- 
thorization recognized  there  is  room  for  diversity  in 
basinwide,  comprehensive  development. 

Second,  that  the  birth  of  Pick-Sloan  was  achieved 
only  after  a  hard  struggle  should  remind  us  of  the  need 
to  be  ver>'  vigilant  in  guarding  against  the  emergence 
of  forces  which  threaten  the  goals  for  which  Pick-Sloan 
was  authorized. 

In  reporting  out  the  Garrison  Diversion  Project  reau- 
thorization legislation  in  1965,  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  reminded  us  of  the  fundamental  commit- 
ment represented  by  the  authorization  of  Pick-Sloan. 
"It  amounted  to  a  compact,  ratified  by  Congress,"  the 


Committee  said,  "assuring  the  upper  basin  States  that 
their  sacrifice  of  productive  lands  to  provide  benefits 
for  the  lower  basin  would  be  compen.sated  for  by  full 
development  of  other  potentialities  in  the  upper  basin 
States." 

This  conference  provides  an  opportunity  to  revisit 
and  revitalize  the  principles  upon  which  Pick-Sloan 
came  into  being.  It  is  a  needed  step  in  restoring  to  the 
basin  the  unity  of  purpose  which  the  Pick-Sloan  com- 
promise represented. 

I  will  close  these  remarks  with  a  statement  from  the 
resolution  of  the  Missouri  Basin  state  governors 
adopted  at  the  Omaha  Conference  of  August  5  and  6, 
1944  to  which  I  referred  earlier; 

[Ijn  dealing  with  materials  relating  to  the  waters 
of  the  Missouri  River  basin,  it  he  recognized  that 
we  are  dealing  with  one  rii>er  and  one  problem. 

May  that  principle  continue  to  be  the  beacon  by 
which  the  path  toward  realization  of  full  Missouri 
basin  development  is  lighted. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 
with  you.  It  has  made  me  feel  40  years  younger. 
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Missouri  River  Division,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 


First  of  all,  I  am  retired  from  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  everything  I  say  up  here  may  or  may  not 
be  endorsed  by  the  Corps.  They  are  my  views.  I  have 
done  a  little  bit  of  research.  I  don't  want  to  rehash 
what  has  already  been  recounted,  but  there  will  be 
times  when  I  will  have  to  jump  into  some  of  that  leg- 
islative stuff.  At  the  outset  let  me  say  to  you  that  I 
come  here  to  praise  Pick  and  not  to  bury  him.  I  did 
not  know  Glenn  Sloan.  I  think  I  saw  him  once  at  an 
MBLAC  meeting  about  1950.  I  didn't  know  General 
Pick  personally.  I  didn't  sit  at  his  knee.  I  was  a  very 
young  engineer  at  the  time.  But  I  know  a  few  things 
about  the  man  and  some  of  his  thinking.  So  what  I  will 
attempt  to  do  in  a  few  minutes  here  is  maybe  give  you 
a  little  different  perspective  of  Pick-Sloan  than  you 
have  heard  up  to  this  point. 

I  have  segregated  this  into  about  five  or  six  little 
compartments.  The  first  one  is  called  the  setting.  What 


started  this.  Pragmatically,  the  1943  flood  is  what 
started  Pick.  At  the  time  Colonel  Pick  was  Division 
Engineer  and  just  happened  to  be  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  13th  of  May,  1943,  when  he  was 
asked  by  Will  Wittington,  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Flood  Control  Committee,  to  appear  for  testimony  and 
questioning  about  the  flood  and  the  events.  That 
started  the  ball  rolling. 

At  this  point  in  time,  a  couple  of  descriptions  of 
Pick  might  be  in  order.  One  observer  described  him 
as  ".  .  .an  almost  nonexistent  rarity  in  the  Army,  a  tech- 
nician who  is  also  an  astute  politician,  a  human  being 
and  a  driver."  Benton  Strong  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union  described  him.  however,  ".  .  as  a  far  better  lob- 
byist than  he  is  a  water  engineer." 

Pick's  report  followed  a  resolution  of  that  same  day, 
13   May,   that  the   House   Flood  Control   Committee 
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passed.  Weinberg  went  through  that  earlier  with  you. 
But.  I  will  assure  \()U  that  in  today's  times,  what  hap- 
pened back  in  those  days  was  record  speed  for  putting 
a  report  together  for  developing  a  project,  especially 
tile  size  of  the  so-called  Pick-Sloan  or  the  main  stem 
dams  themseUes  on  the  Missouri  River.  But  you  have 
to  remember  something  about  the  Pick  Plan.  The  re- 
port itself  was  12  pages  long.  It  was  very  short  on 
engineering  detail  and  ver\'  short  on  economic  detail. 
There  was  a  statement  by  Pick  that  said  it  is  "unques- 
tionabh'  justified."  But  you  have  to  remember  now  that 
what  Pick  was  doing  was  drawing  from  the  experience 
of  the  '308'  reports  which  were  what  I  would  call  in 
today's  planning  environment  a  good  site  survey. 
Hver^thing  in  the  upper  basin  and  lower  basin  was 
sur\e\ed  for  the  possibility  of  multiple  purpose  de- 
velopment. 

But  an\"way.  Pick  spent  a  whole  year  running  up  and 
down  the  basin  explaining  the  so-called  Pick  Plan.  He 
stressed  flood  control  and  navigation  as  the  main  com- 
ponents because  that  was  his  basic  authority  coming 
from  C^ongre.ss.  That's  what  Congress  was  telling  him 
to  study.  But  he  carefully  pointed  out  his  plan  was 
flexible,  that  it  was  a  framework  plan,  and  that  the 
details  had  to  be  worked  out  later.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  will  not  buy  a  concept  like  that.  They 
have  to  have  everything  up  front.  The  only  problem 
with  that  is  \()u  never  get  from  point  A  to  point  B.  One 
thing  he  did  rely  on  very  heavily  was  that  his  philos- 
ophy was  to  physically  maximize  water  use.  He  wasn't 
quite  sure  what  all  this  meant  but  we'll  see  as  the 
events  went  on,  as  Ed  Weinberg  pointed  out,  certain 
things  happened  in  Congress  that  made  these  come 
together. 

You  heard  about  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  that 
they  were  preparing  their  report  of  five  years  duration 
and  it  wasn't  quite  ready  at  the  time  Pick's  report  went 
in.  So  today  a  lot  of  us  will  sit  around  and  say  "How 
in  heaven's  name  could  you  get  two  federal  agencies 
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within  the  Administration,  both  going  their  separate 
wa)s,  with  an  aura  of  non-coordination."  It's  probably 
unthinkable  today  —  I  don't  think  it  would  happen. 
But  let  me  give  you  some  of  my  reasons  why  I  think 
coordination  at  that  time  didn't  take  place  as  it  should 
have.  You  have  to  remember  this  was  war  time.  There 
were  manpower  shortages.  Johnny  was  off  fighting  a 
war.  He  wasn't  playing  water  engineer  on  the  river. 
The  mechanics  of  coordination  were  probably  cum- 
berst)me,  especially  when  you  consider  the  militaiy 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  civilians  on  the  other,  again 
in  a  setting  of  war  time.  So  there  was  probably  some- 
thing in  there  that  wasn't  meshing.  Undoubtedly  there 
were  travel  problems.  Undoubtedly  there  was  turf  pro- 
tection. Mr.  Weinberg  pointed  that  out.  Finally,  we 
have  to  recognize  egos  and  who  had  the  political  clout. 
1  think  a  combination  of  all  these  led  to  the  early  non- 
coordination.  But,  1  will  tell  you  one  thing.  Pick  had 
the  political  clout. 

In  1944,  Congress  was  faced  with  legislation  dealing 
with  the  Pick  Plan,  the  Sloan  Plan,  and  the  thrice- 
introduced  project  for  nine-foot  navigation.  From 
these  issues,  policies  emerged  that  were  beyond  in- 
stitutional remedies  and  thus,  it  was  up  to  Congress 
to  write  the  legislation,  for  better  or  for  worse,  for  this 
basin.  I  will  not  go  back  into  the  legislative  framework 
because  I  think  Mr.  Weinberg  did  an  admirable  job  of 
that.  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  couple  of  things  to 
you,  though.  The  1936  Flood  Control  Act  declared  that 
flood  control  was  in  the  national  interest.  It  was  a 
declaration  by  the  Congress  as  a  national  interest  for 
the  Federal  (iovernment  to  get  into  the  field  of  flood 
control.  Then  the  1944  Act  carried  out  the  framework 
of  all  the  previous  legislation,  but  did  not  continue 
the  developmental  pattern  of  the  TVA. 

As  a  personal  note,  there  has  been  some  legislation 
since  19-i4  and  1945  that  I  don't  think  has  even  ap- 
proached the  significance  of  the  legislation  from  1945 
back.  In  fact,  I  personally  think  that  recent  Adminis- 
trations have  continually  sought  to  diminish  the  fed- 
eral presence  but  nothing  has  been  repealed.  It's  only 
been  einasculated  until  water  policy  in  this  Nation,  in 
my  view,  is  realistically  in  some  disarray  at  the  present 
time. 

We've  got  to  remember  the  legislation  that  did  come 
out  of  1944  and  1945  was  in  terms  of  only  partial 
endorsement  of  multiple  purpose  development,  de- 
centralize administration,  expanded  hydro  power  and 
revitalized  states  rights  and  views  on  water  resources. 
That's  what  came  out  of  1944  and  1945.  There  were 
a  number  of  significant  issues  that  came  about  when 
all  this  hit  the  main  stage  in  Washington.  The  crux  of 
the  whole  problem  that  has  been  referred  to  by  the 
previous  two  speakers  was  the  downstream  navigation 
project.  There  were  questions  of  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  the  project.  There  were  questions  on  water 
sufficiency.  Debate  to  this  day  still  takes  place  on  that 
feature. 
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We  must  remember  something  else  about  the  Pick 
Plan  back  in  those  days.  In  commenting  on  the  report, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  was  less  enthusiastic 
and  gave  only  tentative  approval  because  it  said  the 
project  should  be  modified  to  maximize  power  gen- 
eration at  all  the  dams.  I  won't  go  through  some  of 
the  other  ones.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (BOB)  had 
comments  that  typified  their  comments  of  the  '40's, 
'50's  and  '6()'s.  As  with  all  BOB  reports,  they  never 
endorse  anything  The  one  thing  they  did  do  —  they 
had  no  objections  to  submittal  of  the  report  but  they 
said  it  did  not  conform  with  the  President's  program. 
That  doesn't  square  with  the  facts  of  what  FDR  was 
talking  about  at  the  time.  I  don't  know  why  this  hap- 
pens, it  just  happens.  Dave  Stockman  hasn't  been  the 
only  guy  who  is  tough  on  the  budgets. 


You've  heard  before  that  the  plans  were  coordinated 
through  Senate  Document  247.  Let  me  point  out  that 
in  the  main  stem  of  the  Missouri,  the  big  difference 
in  the  two  plans  was  10-1/4  million  acre-feet  more 
capacity  in  the  Pick  Plan  over  the  Sloan  Plan  because 
IISBR  did  not  recommend  Garrison  or  Gavins  Point 
Dams.  One  word  about  the  solution  to  basin  admin- 
istration. The  Army  did  propose  a  commission  similar 
to  the  Lower  Mississippi  CommLssion  still  in  place  to- 
day, which  is  in  the  Division  Engineer's  office  in  Vicks- 
burg.  That  just  didn't  fly  at  all.  Western  water  rightists 
Senators  O'Mahoney,  Millikin  and  —  let  me  throw  out 
another  name  that  hasn't  been  mentioned  —  Wary  of 
Nebraska  opposed  the  commission.  Wary  was  a  states 
rights  man  first  and  foremost.  He  sided  with  the  upper 
basin.  Then,  of  course.  Senator  Murray  started  it  all 
boiling  by  introducing  MVA  legislation  which  is  what 
President  Roosevelt  wanted.  But  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing else.  Interior  Secretar\^  Ickes  liked  an  MVA  but 
he  wanted  it  placed  in  the  Interior  Department.  So  he 
was  accused  of  being  the  next  water  czar.  President 
Truman  endorsed  the  previous  stands  but  not  with  the 
same  fervor  as  FDR.  But  we  all  know  MVA  was  not 
created.  There  are  many  horror  stories,  war  stories,  and 
ever)thing  else.  The  one  thing  that  did  come  out  of 
all  of  this  was  the  O'Mahoney-Millikin  Amendment.  It 
set  up  a  priority  for  use  of  water.  It  put  navigation  in 
last  position,  getting  only  what  was  left  over.  We  can 
go  through  all  the  niceties  and  all  that,  but  that's  bas- 
icalh'  what  it  amounts  to. 


One  final  word  on  the  Pick-Sloan  agreement  of  No- 
vember. The  issues  were  compromised,  especially  the 
navigation  issue,  by  allowing  the  Bureau  all  the  irri- 
gation it  proposed  in  the  upper  basin  and  granting  the 
C^orps  of  Kngineers  the  nine-foot  channel  and  all  the 
flow  regulation  it  wanted,  with  all  future  allocations 
of  water  to  be  made  in  terms  of  O'Mahoney-Millikin. 
But  the  compromise  did  not  give  any  assurance  that 
the  navigation  channel  would  ever  be  achieved  nor  that 
the  waterway  itself  would  be  feasible  upon  comple- 
tion, based  on  benefits  generated. 


I  also  would  like  to  recall  one  other  thing  about 
Pick.  In  the  early  '30's  when  the  captains  and  majors 
were  running  up  and  down  the  Missouri  basin  with 
'.•^08'  reports,  they  serioush'  questioned  the  devel- 
opment of  hydro  power  because  they  considered  it 
inimical  to  flood  control  and  basically  reservoirs 
would  perform  in  a  yo-yo  fashion.  In  1944,  Pick  said 
we  can  control  the  floods  in  the  basin  provided  we 
impound  all  the  water  above  Sioux  City  within  the 
limits  of  practicability  on  the  main  stem  and  tributar- 
ies. Now  they  say  we  should  construct  multi-purpose 
projects,  store  water,  make  it  work  and  use  it  for  nav- 
igation, irrigation,  power  production,  and  flood  con- 
trol. Professor  Maas  of  Harvard  observed  this  came 
about  because  of  the  competition  afforded  by  the  Bu- 
reau. I  say  that  makes  pretty  good  reading  from  a  col- 
legiate viewpoint.  I  suggest  Pick  was  a  visionar\-  and 
dealt  in  grand  schemes  and  concepts.  >X'hile  the  junior 
officers  of  the  ".-^O's  played  water  engineer  and  prob- 
abh'  were  interested  in  taking  the  high  groimd.  Pick 
devised  strategies  and  frameworks  that  only  sound 
planners  and  engineers  that  came  in  the  post-World 
War  II  period  can  appreciate. 

There  were  a  number  of  players  in  all  of  this.  Ed 
Weinberg  has  mentioned  a  few  of  them.  I  would  like 
to  recount  those  I  consider  to  be  the  heavA'weights. 
On  the  news  media  side,  we  had  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  They  were  on  one  side,  and  1  think  practi- 
calh'  ever)-  other  newspaper  in  the  basin  was  against 
them.  They  were  for  MVA.  The)  kept  talking  about  one 
big  river,  one  big  plan.  There  was  also  the  National 
Reclamation  A.ssociati()n  which  was  very  active  with 
upper  basin  interests.  Then  there  was  the  Water  Con- 
gress and  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  which  at 
that  time  was  a  navigation  outfit,  that  were  solidly  be- 
hind Pick.  Then  there  were  a  whole  bunch  of  organ- 
izations that  came  under  those  heax-AAveights. 

All  Missouri  basin  states  were  involved,  but  Gover- 
nor Sharpe  of  South  Dakota  was  undoubtedly  the 
leader  of  the  pack  and  closely  allied  with  Pick.  1  some- 
times think  the)  slept  together.  One  thing  Governor 
Sharpe  did  not  do  —  he  never  surrendered  the  states 
rights  position  on  water  rights. 

From  a  congressional  standpoint,  O'Mahoney,  Mil- 
likin, War)',  and  Murra)'  were  most  active  within  the 
basin.  In  the  Washington  area,  Mr.  Weinberg  has  men- 
tioned a  few.  but  I  will  say  the  heav\'weight  was  Will 
Wittington  of  the  House  Flood  Control  Committee.  He 
was  prt)bably  the  most  influential. 

Finall)',  I  wonder  what  might  have  happened  if  FDR 
had  not  died.  Since  all  this  took  place,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  committees  or  commissions  formed  that 
ha\'e  studied  Pick-Sloan,  even  while  it  was  under  con- 
struction. They  looked  at  the  question  and  offered  a 
whole  bunch  of  criticisms.  So  let  me  start  with  the 
public  commissions  through  '48.  They  said  there  were 
manv  unfinished  tasks  of  an  administrative  nature,  that 
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a  proper  distribution  of  water  between  competing  de- 
mands had  to  be  made,  and  the  disposition  had  to  be 
made  of  proposed  dams  and  cost  allocations  for  use 
of  electric  power,  land  protection,  forestry,  and  rec- 
reation. The)  seriously  questioned  the  downstream 
navigation  channel  —  that  was  in  1948.  The  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  kept  its  harangue  on  the  main  stem  plan, 
but  this  was  .sour  grapes,  merely  rehashing  the  same 
disagreements  during  debate  on  the  bills. 

The  sharpest  criticisms  came  from  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. They  included  national  interests  not  estab- 
lished, planning  not  done  in  proper  order, 
administration  lacked  flexibilty,  the  plan  was  incom- 
plete, accounting  system  not  comprehensible,  O'Ma- 
honey-Millikin  standing  the  constitutional  test,  and  the 
plan  did  not  maximize  full  power  potential.  I  don't 
know  w  here  they  got  some  of  this  because  the  plan  is 
maximizing  full  power  potential  as  much  as  it  can. 

The  National  Water  Resources  Policy  Commission 
was  more  general  in  its  criticism.  They  stated  any  pos- 
sible water  conflicts  between  navigation  and  irrigation 
were  at  least  .^0  years  away.  Well,  that  30  years  is  up 
now,  but  there  still  isn't  any  great  conflict  between 
consumptive  use  and  navigation  today.  Consumptive 
use  and  irrigation  has  not  materialized  to  the  level 
envisioned  back  in  the  '4()'s. 


There  was  one  other  report  at  the  time.  The  Engi- 
neers Joint  Council  was  quite  displeased  with  govern- 
ment engineering.  There  were  special  interest  groups 
that  wanted  all  engineering  performed  in  the  private 
sector.  Then  the  Lawrence  Survey  Commission  of  1953 
presented  a  number  of  recommendations  and  they 
talked  about  greater  local  financial  responsibility,  be- 
neficiaries of  irrigation  should  be  charged  to  extent  of 
benefits,  all  power  costs  should  recover  interest,  and 
the  same  for  all  other  functions.  They  flat-out  stated 
navigation  should  have  lowest  priority  and  questioned 
whether  navigation  should  be  continued  as  an  objec- 
tive of  basin  development.  They  also  stated  hydro- 
power  should  be  undertaken  only  in  conjunction  with 
balanced  planning  and  regulation,  that  the  preference 
customer  clause  in  power  should  be  retained,  that  all 
the  dams  should  be  completed,  and  that  expansion  of 
recreation  should  take  place,  but  at  the  state  level 
rather  than  the  federal  level. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  a  few  words  about 
Pick.  He  probably  fits  every  description  of  him  — 
soldier,  engineer,  politician,  visionary,  and  one  hell  of 
a  good  salesman. 

That's  about  all  I  have  to  say.  I  have  some  personal 
thoughts  about  today  and  the  future,  but  I  will  not 
gratuitously  offer  those  unless  I  am  asked. 
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Publisher,  Pierre  Daily  Capital  Journal. 


When  I  was  invited  to  appear  here,  I  really  did  not 
know  what  would  be  expected  of  me.  Accordingly,  I 
did  not  prepare  any  formal  remarks.  But  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  has  been  40  years  since  we  were  organ- 
izing the  Missouri  River  States  Committee  and  40  years 
since  we  were  tr\ing  to  promote  development  of  the 
Missouri  River.  There  were  a  lot  of  documents  pro- 
duced —  most  of  them  have  been  mentioned  here 
today  —  but  1  assumed  many  of  the  people  attending 
this  conference  simply  would  not  be  familiar  with 
these  documents  and  would  not  know  what  was  in 
them.  So  I  thought  I  would  bring  along  a  select  few 
of  them,  and  I  am  now  glad  I  did.  It  gives  me  an  op- 
portunity to  give  you  a  few  vignettes,  a  few  random 
observations,  based  on  the  formal  presentations  that 
you  have  heard  here  today. 


I  want  to  begin  by  saying  that  Mr.  Weinberg  correctly 
observed  that  at  the  time  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
was  enacted,  it  was  common  to  refer  to  Section  9  of 
that  Act  as  a  shotgun  marriage  and  the  metaphor  is 
accurate.  Mr.  Weinberg  is  absolutely  correct  in  saying 
that  the  men  who  held  that  shotgun  were  Will  Wit- 
tington,  a  congressman  from  Mississippi,  and  Senator 
Overton,  a  senator  from  Louisiana.  And  the  shotgun 
they  held  was  the  possibility  of  enactment  of  a  Missouri 
Valley  Authority.  For  that  matter,  they  had  a  second 
barrel  and  that  was  the  enactment  of  a  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  which  actually  passed  the  House  and  which 
has  been  discussed  here  today  as  House  Resolution 
3961 .  But  at  that  time,  I  didn't  consider  that  a  shotgun 
marriage,  and  neither  did  all  the  people  who  were 
engaged  in  attempting  to  bring  about  the  ultimate  re- 
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suit  of  adoption  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  We 
preferred  to  think  of  it  as  a  political  miracle;  and  to 
this  very  day,  with  full  realization  of  the  achievements 
that  we  made,  I  still  consider  it  a  political  miracle.  I 
wasn't  involved  in  the  shotgun  marriage,  but  I  cer- 
tainly was  involved  and  was  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Ted  Sharpe  and  Judge  Stone;  and  they  were  the  men 
who  achieved  that  miracle,  in  my  book. 

Now,  what  was  the  nature  of  this  miracle?  As  has 
been  described  here,  particularly  by  both  formal 
speakers,  it  was  the  immense  conflicts  of  interest  that 
existed  within  the  basin.  You  had  navigation  against 
irrigation.  You  had  public  power  against  private 
power.  You  had  the  railroads  against  navigation.  And 
believe  me,  they  were  all  outfits  with  political  clout. 
Those  controversies  had  to  be  resolved,  and  they  wer- 
en't eliminated  but  they  were  suppressed.  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  a  few  instances  of  how  they  were  sup- 
pressed. To  begin  with,  at  that  time  there  were  two 
potent  organizations  concerned  with  river  develop- 
ment. One  of  them  was  the  Misssissippi  Valley  Asso- 
ciation which  had  been  organized  in  1919  to  promote 
development  of  navigation  on  the  inland  waterways 
and  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Barge  Company.  Its 
headquarter  was  in  St.  Louis,  its  membership  was  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  the  very  top  people  —  the 
presidents  or  their  first  executive  assistants  of  the 
power  companies  who  were  shipping  coal,  of  the  steel 
companies,  of  big  banks.  People  like  Herman  Pott,  the 
President  of  the  Grant  City  Steel  Company.  Fellows 
like  Ralph  Morgan,  President  of  Catcpillar  Tractor 
Company.  There  were  no  second-string  people  in 
those  annual  conventions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  As- 
sociation. I  speak  from  personal  knowledge  because  I 
served  for  two  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  and  for  seven  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  that  Association.  And  I  hold 
a  life  membership  today. 

1  want  to  start  with  a  comment  on  the  events  of 
1943,  in  a  somewhat  chronological  order.  I  had  known 
Glenn  Sloan  for  several  years  because  he  had  fre- 
quently been  in  my  office.  I  had  never  met  Lou  Pick, 
although  I  had  known  some  of  his  predecessors  out  of 
Omaha.  But  over  the  course  of  years,  I  think  1  devel- 
oped the  closest  personal  friendship  with  Lou  Pick  of 
any  person  in  South  Dakota  and  Gus,  you  talk  about 
Sharpe  sleeping  with  Pick.  I  literally  slept  with  Pick, 
in  the  same  bedroom  with  him. 

It's  been  said  there  was  conflict  between  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with  re- 
spect-to  development  of  the  river.  That's  true,  there 
was.  But  early  in  the  summer  of  1943,  after  the  flood. 
Governor  Sharpe  of  South  Dakota  received  a  telephone 
call  from  Francis  Case,  a  congressman  from  South  Da- 
kota, saying  that  he  (Case)  was  arriving  in  Pierre  that 
day  and  that  he  had  invited  the  Missouri  River  Division 
Engineer  from  Omaha  and  a  Glenn  Sloan  from  Billings 
to  meet  with  him  in  Pierre  and  he  wanted  to  meet  with 


Sharpe.  Sharpe  had  another  engagement  that  he  could 
not  cancel.  He  phoned  me  and  asked  if  I  would  meet 
that  Army  officer  that  neither  of  us  knew,  tell  him  what 
the  score  was,  and  introduce  him  to  Case  and  have 
lunch  together.  I  said,  "Sure."  So  I  went  up  to  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel  in  Pierre.  I  asked  if  this  officer  was  reg- 
istered, and  they  said,  "Yes."  I  called  his  room.  He 
came  down  and  I  introduced  myself.  Very  shortly, 
within  15  minutes,  while  we  were  still  talking,  in 
walks  Glenn  Sloan.  I  introduced  Glenn  Sloan  to  Lou 
Pick,  and  the  three  of  us  stood  there  talking.  I  ex- 
plained they  were  not  going  to  have  a  chance  to  talk 
to  Sharpe  immediately  but  that  they  probably  could 
later  in  the  afternoon.  I  also  said  Francis  Case  would 
be  showing  up,  and  about  10  minutes  later,  Francis 
Case  did  show  up.  The  four  of  us  went  into  the  dining 
room  and  had  lunch  together.  Glenn  Sloan  was  a  min- 
ister's son.  and  he  was  a  preacher,  believe  me.  That 
conversation  at  that  lunch  table  was  dominated  by 
Francis  Case  and  Glenn  Sloan.  Lou  Pick  and  I  sat  and 
listened.  Glenn  Sloan  was  preaching  the  use  of  Mis- 
souri River  water  for  irrigation.  We  finally  concluded 
lunch  and  Pick  said,  'Sloan,  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  what  )ou  are  saying.  I  had  to  drive  up  here  from 
Omaha  and  I  am  driving  back  there  this  afternoon  to 
get  back  there  tonight.  Could  you  come  along  with 
me  and  we  could  talk  on  that  trip?  "  And  Sloan  said, 
"Why,  yes,  I  would  be  glad  to."  Those  men  left  that 
afternoon  after  they  visited  with  Governor  Sharpe  and 
Francis  Case  and  they  did  drive  back  to  Omaha  to- 
gether. 

You  have  been  hearing  about  Senate  Document  475 
that  was  the  Pick  Plan  for  the  Missouri  River.  If  anyone 
tells  you  Lou  Pick  was  against  irrigation  in  the  Missouri 
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River,  I  want  to  read  you  paragraph  49  of  Lou  Pick's 
document.  He  said, 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  the  mul- 
tiple-purpose projects,  those  shown  for  the  Mis- 
souri River  will  provide  for  the  maximum 
practical  storage  of  water  of  the  main  stem.  The 
water  to  he  impounded  in  these,  as  well  as  the 
other  multiple-purpose  structures  shown  in  tables 
1  and  2  will  he  utilized  to  produce  the  maximum 
practicable  development  of  irrigation,  naviga- 
tion, power,  and  other  multiple  purposes.  How- 
ever, sufficient  storage  will  be  provided  in  each 
reservoir  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  local  flood 
protection  downstream  from  the  reservoir  as  well 
as  for  the  needs  of  the  general  comprehensive  plan 
for  flood  control  for  the  Missouri  River  basin.  To 
provide  for  the  maximum  utilization  of  the 
waters  stored  in  multiple-purpose  reservoirs,  a 
plan  would  be  worked  out  for  each  structure  in 
collaboration  with  the  various  water-use  agencies 
involved.  The  amount  of  water  to  he  made  avail- 
able to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamcttion  for  irrigation 
would  be  arrived  at  after  close  collaboration  with 
that  agency.  The  development  of  power  poten- 
tialities would  be  determined  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Water  use  for 
other  purposes  would  be  arrived  at  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  map  attached  to  that  report  shows  the  location  of 
the  Garrison  Reservoir  and  its  shows  the  location  of  a 
canal  leading  out  of  the  Garrison  Reservoir  to  provide 
irrigation.  I  am  just  as  convinced  now  as  I  was  then 
that  the  reason  that  particular  paragraph  appeared  in 
that  Pick  Plan  was  —  remember  it  was  submitted  to 
Congress  in  194.^,  long  before  the  Sloan  Plan  ever  ap- 
peared in  formal  form  —  because  of  that  ride  he  and 
Glenn  Sloan  had  from  Pierre  to  Omaha  in  1943. 

I  will  skip  the  summer  of  194.3  and  get  back  to  this 
Mississippi  Valley  Association.  The  Mississippi  Valley 
Association  held  its  annual  convention  in  October 
1943.  They  had  provided  for  three  committees  to  pres- 
ent proposals  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  the 
form  of  resolutions.  One  of  them  was  a  Flood  Control 
Committee  that  met  on  Sunday  prior  to  the  formal 
opening  of  the  convention.  Governor  Sharpe  was  the 
Chairman  of  that  committee.  I  .sat  in  on  that  meeting; 
I  was  one  of  his  disciples.  The  first  conflict  we  had  to 
deal  with  and  the  first  miracle  that  had  to  be  achieved 
was  public  power  versus  private  power.  You  don't  hear 
much  about  it  today  but  then,  believe  me,  it  was  vi- 
olent. One  of  the  men  on  that  committee  was  a  man 
named  Frank  Wilkes.  Frank  Wilkes  was  the  President 
of  the  Southwest  Power  and  Gas  Distribution  Co.,  a 
very  large  regional  power  distribution  system  with 
headquarters  in  Shrevcport,  Louisiana.  He  presented  a 
proposed  resolution  that  would  have  condemned  pub- 
lic power  in  any  form.  I  got  up  and  objected.  We  did 
arrive  at  a  resolution  that  was  satisfactory  to  him  and 
to  me.  And  that  resolution  brought  to  a  halt  all  con- 


troversy in  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Association.  It  didn't  stop  them  in  Congress  by  a 
long  ways,  but  it  sure  did  in  that  As.sociation.  And  it 
sure  did,  to  some  extent,  among  the  power  companies 
because  they  recognized  that  it  was  better  to  arrive  at 
some  kind  of  an  armistice  rather  than  continue  the 
war. 

At  that  same  meeting,  there  was  controversy  over 
irrigation  versus  navigation.  We  had  a  Missouri  River 
Caucus  at  which  the  subject  was  discussed,  and  the 
fellows  from  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  North  Dakota 
were  concerned  because  the  Mississippi  Valley  Asso- 
ciation was  not  recognizing  the  need  for  irrigation.  So 
1  proposed  a  resolution  —  drafted  it  myself  —  which 
said,  "We  recognize  the  rights  of  the  several  states  for 
beneficial  use  of  water  originating  in  those  states  for 
irrigation  and  domestic  purposes  and  recommend  that 
construction  necessar)'  to  carry  out  those  purposes  be 
approved  on  the  Missouri  River  and  its  tributaries." 
That  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Association  for  the  very  first  time.  And  that  resolution 
again  continued  to  be  the  policy  for  many  years  and 
it  brought  about  a  complete  reversal  of  the  antagonism 
that  existed  in  the  National  Reclamation  Association. 

The  National  Reclamation  As.sociation  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  just  about  10  days  later  in  October  and 
again,  Sharpe  and  I  went  out  there.  We  had  a  hell  of 
a  time  getting  there.  We  had  to  drive  across  the  san- 
dhills of  Nebraska  to  North  Platte  and  I  had  to  call  the 
president  of  the  railroad  in  order  to  persuade  them  to 
stop  a  train  at  North  Platte  to  let  the  Governor  of  South 
Dakota  get  aboard.  The  president  of  that  railroad,  the 
L'nion  Pacific,  did  stop  that  train  and  we  got  on  and 
Sharpe  proceeded  to  start  to  write  the  speech  he  was 
to  deliver  that  morning  to  the  12th  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  National  Reclamation  Association  in  Denver,  Col- 
orado. The  proceedings  of  that  meeting  are  contained 
in  this  book  (Proceedings  of  the  National  Pood  Con- 
ference and  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Recla- 
mation Association,  October  1943)  and  anybody  who 
is  a  serious  student  of  the  genesis  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
Plan  should  include  that  book  among  his  studies.  I 
understand  there  are  copies  of  it  still  available  and  this 
is  40  years  later. 

But,  to  illustrate  the  tremendous  change  that  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  earlier  meeting  in  St.  Louis, 
the  secretary'  reported  on  the  resolution  that  we  had 
adopted  and  the  Association  in  its  resolution  pro- 
ceeded to  .say  that  "WHEREAS,  at  the  October  19,  1943 
convention  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  held 
at  St.  Louis,  Mi,ssouri,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  that  Association  unanimously  ..."  and 
then  went  on  to  refer  to  the  resolution  I  read  to  you 
that  1  had  written  in  St.  Louis.  "NOW,  THEREFORE, 
BE  IT  RESOLVED,  THAT  the  National  Reclamation  As- 
sociation appreciates  the  stand  taken  by  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association  and  its  cooperation  and  support  in 
securing  the  fullest  possible  economic  benefit  from 
the  conservation  and  use  of  water  of  the  Missouri  River 
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and  its  tributaries  with  a  view  of  protection  against 
devastating  floods  by  reservoirs  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  river  and  the  use  of  such  water  as  released  for 
irrigation  and  power  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  reaches 
and  resultant  navigation."  Here  is  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
clamation recommending  resultant  navigation  in  the 
lower  reaches,  as  well  as  flood  protection. 

I  told  you  that  it  was  a  political  miracle.  And  it  was 
because  within  the  space  of  two  weeks,  we  had  qui- 
eted at  least  two,  and  actually  three,  of  the  contro- 
versies that  existed  in  connection  with  the  ultimate 
development  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan. 

Pick  once  said,  "Bob,  you  talk  too  much."  So  I  am 
going  to  recognize  I  talk  too  much  and  quit  now  by 
simply  saying  this.  I  was  very  much  interested  at  the 
business  meeting  this  morning  to  hear  the  directors 
from  Nebraska  and  Missouri  suggest  that  something 
needed  to  be  developed,  that  their  governors  were 
concerned  they  weren't  making  the  progress  now  days 
that  we  made  back  in  1943  in  our  Missouri  River  States 
Committee.  1  fully  agree  that  they  are  on  the  right 
track.  But  I  would  suggest  to  you,  again  based  on  ex- 
perience, that  the  reason  that  the  Missouri  River  States 
Committee  was  successful  in  1943  and  again  in  1944 
was  because  the  governors  of  the  Missouri  River  states 
personally  attended  the  meetings  of  that  committee, 
participated  in  the  discussions  and  okayed  the  deci- 
sions. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  is  this. 
That  organization  operated  on  a  ver>'  limited  budget. 
Each  state  did  make  a  contribution  but  it  operated  on 
this  basis.  There  were  no  formal  bylaws,  there  was  no 
incorporation.  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  prevailed  in 
recognizing  people.  It  was  recognized  that  the  only 
basis  upon  which  you  can  arrive  at  a  decision  was  by 
the  rule  of  unanimous  consent.  There  were  originally 
five  —  later  eight  and  ultimately  ten  —  governors.  All 
of  them  attended,  and  most  of  them  had  two  repre- 
sentatives —  I  was  one  from  South  Dakota  —  and  any 
one  of  us  had  a  vote  and  any  one  of  us  could  veto  any 
proposal  that  was  made.  There  weren't  very  many  ve- 
toes, but  believe  me,  there  was  a  lot  of  discussion  and 
ultimately  through  the  genius  of  M.  Q.  Sharpe  and 
Judge  Clifford  Stone,  compromises  were  arrived  at  and 
decisions  were  promptly  put  into  effect. 

1  have  enjoyed  this  opportunity.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Panel  Moderator  Vern  Fahy: 

At  this  time,  the  panel  is  at  your  disposal.  We  want 
you  to  ask  questions  of  panel  members  or  would 
entertain  any  comments  from  those  in  the  audience. 

I  would  like  to  lead  off  with  a  general  question 
for  the  entire  panel.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
Indian  water  rights  in  today's  climate  and  the  over- 
whelming attention  that  seems  to  be  paid  to  Indian 


water  right  claims  in  the  West,  do  any  of  you  find 
it  strange  that  there  was  not  some  specific  mention 
of  Indian  water  rights  in  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan? 

Ed  Weinberg: 

That  observation,  that  fact  —  because  it  was  a  fact 

—  there  wasn't  a  great  deal  of  attention  paid  to  it  — 
has  to  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  mores  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  time.  Indian  rights  were  not  very 
high  in  the  consciousness  of  the  American  people  at 
that  time.  For  example,  the  laws  passed  at  that  time 
commonly  said  that  in  case  of  an  Army  project  or  a 
Bureau  project,  if  for  the  reservoir  any  reservation 
lands  were  needed,  the  lands  would  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary'  of  the  Interior  and  that  would  automat- 
ically take  the  lands  away  from  the  Indians  and  the 
Indians  were  left  to  be  compensated  —  and  I  quote 

—  'as  determined  by  the  Secretar).  "  Well,  by  the  time 
they  got  around  to  Fort  Randall  Dam,  the  Indians  were 
a  little  more  conscious  of  what  was  going  on  and  they 
made  themselves  known  and  they  got  a  much  greater 
degree  of  compensation  for  their  lands  than  they 
would  otherwise. 

On  the  subject  of  water  rights,  the  facts  of  life  are 
that  the  Indian  water  rights  are  there.  And  another  fact 
of  life  is  that  nobody  is  going  to  get  an  act  of  Congress 
through  that  says  they  don't  exist  or  takes  them  away. 
Indian  water  rights  are  a  real  factor  and  you  may  as 
well  realize  that  you  are  going  to  have  to  negotiate 
with  the  Indians  and  come  to  an  agreement.  I  won't 
say  "deal"  because  deal  indicates  something  under- 
handed, sneaky.  You  are  going  to  have  to  make  a  con- 
tract, an  agreement,  with  the  Indians  by  which  their 
rights  are  recognized  and  at  their  option,  they  either 
participate  in  the  project  to  develop  those  rights  or  at 
their  option,  they  will  make  their  water  rights  avail- 
able. Anyone  who  thinks  there  is  no  such  thing  as  In- 
dian water  rights,  or  that  this  is  a  myth  or  figment  of 
someone's  imagination,  is  kidding  themselves.  These 
things  exist.  These  people  are  American  citizens  too. 
It  is  their  property  just  as  much  as  your  house,  if  you 
own  one,  is  your  property.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
quite  a  bit  of  emotion  entwined  in  this.  There  is,  let's 
face  it,  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  that  they 
got  the  short  end  of  the  stick  for  a  long  time  and  now 
somebody  is  going  to  have  to  pay  for  that.  There  is  that 
feeling  and  you're  just  going  to  have  to  live  with  it 
and  tr)'  to  work  it  out.  Nobody  is  going  to  take  those 
rights  away  from  them.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
knows  that  because  after  all  the  talk  going  on  in  Wash- 
ington to  the  effect  he  is  going  to  do  something  about 
Indian  water  rights,  what  he  is  going  to  do  depends 
on  if  the  Indians  are  willing  to  try  to  work  something 
out. 

Robert  Hippie: 

1  would  liketoexpandon  that  a  littlebit.  Why  didn't 
we  talk  about  it  40  years  ago?  The  Indian  rights  existed 
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at  that  time  by  virtue  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
a  case  involving  a  Montana  reservation  on  the  Milk 
River,  in  a  case  known  today  as  the  Winters  Doctrine 
The  Court  in  essence  said  the  water  went  with  the  land 
and  the  right  to  use  it  to  the  extent  that  they  can  make 
beneficial  use  of  it.  That's  the  extent  of  the  Indian 
water  rights.  They  can  use  it  to  the  extent  that  they 
can  benefit  from  it. 

Now,  why  didn't  wc  address  that  question  40  years 
ago?  In  Montana,  the  bulk  of  the  irrigation  was  on  the 
Yellowstone  River,  which  does  not  have  an  Indian  re- 
servation on  it.  On  the  Milk  River,  the  question  had 
been  decided.  So,  in  Montana  there  was  no  problem, 
(doming  downstream  to  North  Dakota  and  South  Da- 
kota, there  was  no  irrigation  and  no  Indian  even 
thought  that  he  could,  and  for  that  matter,  neither  did 
any  white  man.  There  wasn't  an  irrigation  project  in 
the  whole  length  of  the  Missouri  River  in  the  two  Da- 
kotas.  One  reason  was  that  the  cost  of  raising  the  water 
was  just  too  high  and  the  fluctuating  level  of  the  river 
in  floods  and  droughts  made  it  impractical.  As  a  result, 
there  wasn't  any  irrigation.  Now,  South  Dakota  has  the 
largest  amount  of  Indian  lands  of  any  state  except  Ar- 
izona, and  we've  got  four  reservations  that  exist  on  the 
river.  So  the  problem  actually  boiled  down  to  South 
Dakota.  But  40  years  ago  in  South  Dakota  there  was 
no  Indian  and  no  Indian  tribe  that  wanted  to  make 
beneficial  use  of  Missouri  River  water.  As  a  result,  the 
Winters  Doctrine  was  moot  in  South  Dakota. 


Question:  (Jack  Odgaard) 

Vern,  perhaps  this  will  he  answered  tomorrow.  I 
think  we  would  he  remiss  if  we  didn't  have  those 
like  Gus  Karahatsos,  Roh  Hippie  and  Paul  Harley 
answer  this  —  people  who  worked  with  it  —  give 
us  their  opinion  about  where  Pick  Sloan  goes  from 
here.  Specifically,  we've  got  a  lot  of  rhetoric,  similar 
controversies  to  what  probably  existed  40 years  ago, 
atnong  some  of  the  governors  and  some  of  the  states. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  main  stem  river  has  been 
pretty  much  developed.  We  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  hydro  and  ive  may  he  able  to  expand  on 
that.  We've  got  navigation  and  we've  pretty  much 
completed  the  main  stem  flood  control  projects. 
Now,  where  do  we  go  from  there."  Are  we  done  with 
Pick-Sloan?  Can  it  continue?  Because  we're  hearing 
that  some  eastern  congressmen  want  to  terminate 
it  because  they  don 't  like  irrigation  development. 

Vern  Fahy: 

Jack,  you  were  right  in  your  opening  assumption. 
We  will  be  addressing  that.  However,  I  don't  think  it 
should  be  ignored  at  this  time,  and  I  think  this  might 
fit  under  the  heading  of  "gratuitous  remarks."  Gus. 

Gus  Karabatsos: 

I  knew  we  would  get  around  to  the  gratuities.  The 
question  really  deals  with  more  than  the  main  stem. 


It  deals  with  the  entire  Missouri  River  basin.  Let's  face 
reality.  In  1944  and  1943,  the  interest  rates  on  which 
the  price  of  money  and  the  economic  feasibility  of 
projects  was  measured  against  at  that  time  was  2-1/2 
percent  and  today  it's  up  there  maybe  8  or  9  percent. 
A  lot  of  difference  in  the  cost  of  money  itself,  so  the 
feasibility  problem  is  different. 

There  were  no  environmental  laws  in  1943-44.  Now, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  you've  got  to  go  through  agony 
—  Tolstoy's  War  and  Peace  —  with  an  environmental 
impact  statement.  How  would  you  like  to  write  an 
environmental  impact  statement  on  the  six  main  stem 
dams?  You'd  have  a  grey  beard  and  they  would  put  you 
in  the  grave  before  you'd  be  done  with  the  thing.  Be- 
lieve me. 

So  those  are  the  important  factors  with  respect  to 
adding  projects.  That's  the  preamble.  But  here  are  a 
few  things  that  come  into  my  mind  with  respect  to  the 
issues  that  face  this  basin.  If  we  will  just  accept  the 
fact  that  Pick  and  Sloan  furnished  the  platform  on 
which  to  build.  Recognize  that  what  was  proposed  in 
1943  and  1944  was  flexible,  that  there  are  changing 
uses,  priorities  of  uses,  etc.  Only  those  who  follow 
have  a  problem  because  they  don't  recognize  what 
must  be  done  or  have  the  courage  to  work  within  a 
framework  already  established.  In  other  words,  you've 
got  it  here  in  the  Pick-Sloan  —  you've  got  legislation, 
the  1944  Act.  Now  along  comes  a  company  like  ETSI. 
South  Dakota  says,  "I'm  going  to  give  them  50,000 
acre-feet."  The  basin  immediately  goes  back  to  '43,  it 
splits  down  the  middle,  and  what  do  I  hear?  What  I 
read  in  the  paper  —  they  say  "We  have  a  problem. 
Let's  put  together  a  compact.  That's  going  to  solve  our 
problem."  Personally  I  think  a  compact  is  about  the 
most  inflexible  way  I  know  of  to  administer  the  ap- 
portionment of  water  with  the  chances  of  success 
being  as  close  to  zero  as  anyone  can  get. 

I  would  also  venture  a  prediction  that  everyone  in 
this  room  will  probably  be  dead  before  a  draft  compact 
could  be  achieved.  You  can  believe  that  or  not,  I  don't 
care.  I'm  not  going  to  be  around. 

But  there  are  a  few  things  that  need  to  be  done,  and 
I  think  some  of  them  have  been  done.  You  need  a  fairly 
good  hydrologic  evaluation  system  so  that  all  the  water 
proposal  impacts  can  be  evaluated.  I  don't  know  where 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  Hydrology  Study  is  or  what 
its  success  ratios  are  and  so  forth.  But  something  like 
that  is  needed  so  every  time  you  come  up  with  a  pro- 
posal you  can  immediately,  with  our  high  speed  tech- 
nology, say  this  is  what  happens  if  you  do  that.  There 
has  to  be  an  acceptance  of  water  use  priorities  as  set 
forth  by  O'Mahoncy-Millikin.  If  it's  not  acceptable, 
then  I  would  suggest  that  the  1944  Act  be  repealed 
and  a  new  set  of  water  priorities  established.  In  other 
words,  you  take  it  right  up  to  the  congressional  level. 
I  believe  a  definitive,  up-to-date,  sound  cost  allocation 
needs  to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  main  stem  system. 
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What  was  the  money  spent  for?  What's  it  supporting? 
Right  now,  the  cost  allocations  are  only  to  four  func- 
tions. Navigation,  irrigation,  flood  control,  and  power. 
What  about  fish  and  wildlife?  What  about  pollution? 
What  about  municipal  and  industrial  water  supply? 
Anything  you  can  think  of.  Why  aren't  those  evaluated 
in  your  accounting  system? 

I  believe  the  future  fate  of  the  navigation  project 
which  underpins  all  of  this  should  be  closely  moni- 
tored through  sound  economic  evaluations.  I'm  not 
saying  to  scrap  it.  But  I  think  you  should  take  a  look 
at  this  thing  and  keep  monitoring  it  to  see  what  is 
happening  with  respect  to  the  main  stem  and  how 
much  of  the  benefits  and  more  importantly,  the  costs, 
of  navigation  are  buried  in  the  main  stem  dams  rather 
than  in  the  project  downstream. 

I  think  that  some  kind  of  a  regional  entity  is  required 
to  effect  as  much  coordination  as  possible  between 
the  federal  agencies  and  the  states  and  among  the 
states.  I'm  not  talking  about  a  compact,  but  you  need 
some  kind  of  a  regional  entity.  And  you  have  one  now 
in  this  Missouri  Basin  States  Association,  but  I  think 
that  falls  short  because  it's  just  the  states.  You  should 
have  the  entire  water  community  together. 

I  believe  a  more  professional  and  stable  outlook  on 
water  resources  rather  than  emotionalism  and  the  po- 
litical rancor  of  downstream-upstream  fights  should 
take  place  in  this  basin  because  1  assure  you,  no  one 
will  win  when  it  comes  to  the  upstream-downstream 
water  fight.  Those  are  some  of  my  thoughts  on  this.  I 
think  Pick-Sloan  is  a  foundation  that  should  be  built 
around  and  worked  legislatively  through  Pick-Sloan  it- 
self, but  1  think  we  ought  to  get  away  from  the  emo- 
tionalism, the  flag  waving,  and  the  bloody  noses 
because  no  one  will  win  at  that  game. 

You  know,  regarding  the  projects  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
Plan  —  I'm  sure  you  will  hear  about  this  tomorrow 
—  there  haven't  been  many  of  them  built.  Very  few. 
You're  just  lucky  you  got  the  main  stem  system,  which 
is  the  bulk  of  it.  And  it  is  a  great  system.  End  of  gra- 
tuitous remarks. 

Ed  Weinberg: 

1  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement  as  my  answer 
to  the  question  of  what's  going  to  happen  and  are  we 
going  to  realize  the  completion  of  Pick-Sloan.  As  Gus 
pointed  out,  most  of  the  irrigation  isn't  built.  I  don't 
know  what  the  answer  is.  I  think  the  answer  will  be 
found -in  two  ways.  One  is  it  depends  on  the  hydrologic 
cycle.  A  drought  of  the  kind  we  had  in  the  '30's  hasn't 
been  experienced  for  a  long  time  up  here.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  Missouri  basin  is  in  the  border  zone  be- 
tween what  used  to  be  called  the  Great  American  De- 
sert and  the  humid  states  and  when  you  look  down 
the  97th  or  98th  meridian,  and  it  runs  all  the  way  down 
into  west  Texas,  you  have  cycles.  It  isn't  a  constant 


drought  and  it  isn't  a  constant  period  of  humidity.  But 
over  time,  the  drought  always  comes  back  and  you've 
got  to  have  that  water  for  long-time  stability.  One  of 
the  problems  is  we  have  had  a  wet  cycle  for  a  long 
time.  People  have  forgotten  what  these  irrigation  de- 
velopments were  supposed  to  do.  In  the  short  run, 
you're  getting  along  without  them. 

The  other  factor  that  I  think  is  going  to  determine 
what  happens  is  whether  the  country-  is  going  to  con- 
tinue in  the  mood  that  has  prevailed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  "7()'s.  The  country's  mood  is  that  there  is 
something  improper  about  the  Federal  Government 
engaging  in  resource  development.  As  long  as  that 
mood  persists  and  the  leaders  and  molders  of  public 
opinion  in  this  part  of  the  country'  are  content  not  to 
challenge  what  I  think  is  a  myth,  you're  not  going  to 
get  any  large-scale  money  or  reauthorizations.  It's  as 
simple  as  that.  For  15  years  there  has  been  this  myth 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  role  in  these 
things.  Well.  I  don't  shrink  from  my  support  of  the 
federal  agencies  working  with  the  states.  You  tell  me 
what  state  could  build  Garrison  Dam,  what  state  could 
build  Oahe  Dam  and  what  state  would  build  Gavins 
Point?  And  what  state  is  going  to  build  an  irrigation 
development  like  the  Garrison  Diversion  project?  It 
can't  be  done  financially.  That's  why  we  have  a  Federal 
Ciovernment.  That's  what  it  is  for  —  to  handle  prob- 
lems that  cannot  be  handled  by  the  individual  states. 
But  until  and  unless  the  public  mood  changes  and  once 
again  recognizes  that,  the  federal  agencies  are  going 
to  be  in  a  holding  pattern,  running  around  and  in  ef- 
fect, making  studies  that  will  take  their  place  on  the 
shelf  because  nobody  is  listening  to  them. 

I  think  Gus  feels  the  same  way.  I  don't  apologize 
for  working  for  the  Federal  Government  for  all  those 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  Hubert  Humphrey  had 
made  it  to  the  Presidency  in  the  election  of  1968,  1 
know  I  would  not  have  left  the  government.  To  me,  it 
was  a  career  and  a  labor  of  love.  The  word  "dam"  in 
m\-  book  didn't  have  an  'n"  in  it.  But  today,  anyone 
who  suggests  a  project  of  this  nature  is  immediately 
looked  upon  as  a  despoiler  of  the  environment.  This 
comes  particularly  hard  to  one  who  occupied  a  high 
position  in  the  Interior  Department  when  the  envi- 
ronmental movement  was  reborn.  Talk  about  born 
again.  The  environmental  movement  was  reborn  in  the 
'6()'s,  and  Stewart  Udall  was  one  of  the  people  who 
gave  it  revitalization.  Those  of  us  who  occupied  po- 
sitions as  close  advisors  at  that  time  and  movers  and 
shakers  in  the  departments  shared  with  Stewart  Udall 
a  deep  conviction  in  not  raping  the  environment  but 
also  a  deep  conviction  in  maximizing  the  use  of  the 
Nation's  resources  within  a  sound  environmental 
framework  for  the  betterment  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
I  say  that  as  a  member  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, the  Friends  of  the  Earth,  etc.  But  what's  lack- 
ing is  balance.  The  pendulum  has  .swung  and  if  it 
doesn't  swing  back  we  will  be  stymied.  You  are  the 
people  who  have  to  make  it  swing. 
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Robert  Hippie: 

The  question,  as  I  remember,  is  what  is  going  to 
iiappen?  What  do  we  do  now?  The  one  thing  of  which 
I  am  sure  is  that  the  Missouri  River  will  continue  to 
flow  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  The  question  is 
what  are  the  people  who  live  along  that  river  going 
to  do  with  the  water?  What  use,  if  any,  are  they  going 
to  make  of  it? 

hi  1940,  the  United  States  had  a  truly  wonderful 
sx'stem  of  railroads  for  transporting  freight  and  pas- 
sengers. Today  passenger  trains  have  virtually  disap- 
peared. In  my  own  State  of  South  Dakota,  we  had  two 
major  railroads,  the  Milwaukee  and  the  Northwestern. 
Ihe  Milwaukee  has  gone  bankrupt.  The  State  of  South 
Dakota  bought  its  tracks  in  South  Dakota.  It's  made  a 
contract  with  the  Burlington  Railroad  to  operate  a  part 
of  it.  The  rest  is  simply  standing  idle.  The  Northwest- 
ern R;iilroad  has  a  line  that  starts  at  the  eastern  border 
and  goes  right  straight  across  the  state  through  my 
town  of  Pierre.  The  Northwestern  Railroad  has  already 
given  notice  of  its  intention  to  abandon  its  tracks  from 
Pierre  through  the  Black  Hills.  In  other  words,  in  the 
entire  western  half  of  South  Dakota,  which  is  larger 
than  a  great  many  states,  there  would  be  no  rail  trans- 
portation. I  think  our  legislature  will  do  something 
about  that;  but  looking  at  the  long  term,  I  am  con- 
vinced there  is  going  to  be  a  revival  in  this  Nation  of 
the  original  transportation  that  the  13  colonics  had 
and  that  George  Washington  did  some  surveying  for. 
The  fact  remains  today  that  water  transportation  is  the 
least  expensive  method  of  moving  bulk  commodities 
from  one  place  to  another  and  the  problems,  both  po- 
litical and  financial,  involved  are  tremendous.  We 
aren't  talking  about  a  few  millions;  we're  talking  about 
billions  when  we  talk  about  building  locks  around 
those  dams.  Believe  me,  there  is  interest,  and  it  exists 
in  Montana.  They  couldn't  have  cared  less  about  nav- 
igation in  1940.  Today  people  in  Montana  are  irrigating 
the  Yellowstone  Valley,  and  the  wheat  producers  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  Montana  are  wishing  they 
could  ship  their  commodities  downstream  on  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  North  Dakota  where  there 
are  simply  enormous  coal  reserves.  Talk  about  ETSI. 
ETSI  is  peanuts.  I  wish  everyone  here  could  realize 
that  the  volume  of  water  that's  concerned  there  is  triv- 
ial. It's  nothing.  It's  something  you  couldn't  even 
measure  on  a  gauge.  Des  Moines  is  using  more  water 
for  air  conditioning  today  th;'n  the  daily  ETSI  con- 
sumption would  be  from  the  Missouri. 

I'm  for  nuclear  generation.  I  think  it's  all  nonsense 
to  oppose  nuclear  generation,  but  I  realize  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  don't  agree  with  me.  The  alter- 
native, in  my  view,  is  going  to  be  coal.  And  that  coal 
is  going  to  have  to  move  to  the  point  of  consumption. 
And  it's  either  going  to  have  to  move  in  pipelines  that 


cost  billions  or  it  could  move  as  it  has  been  moving 
for  hundreds  of  years  —  for  a  long  time,  at  least  — 
in  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ne\\  York.  There 
is  no  reason  why  there  shouldn't  be  millions  of  tons 
of  low  sulphur  coal  moved  out  of  North  Dakota  every 
year.  1  think  that  what's  going  to  happen  is  a  revival 
of  navigation. 

But  I  will  close  again,  Vern,  by  saying  this.  If  the 
people  of  this  basin  want  to  make  beneficial  use  of 
Missouri  River  water,  they  have  to  insist  upon  their 
governors  participating  and  they  are  going  to  have  to 
find  some  governor  comparable  to  M.  Q.  Sharpe  and 
some  ver)'  sharp  water  lawy'er  —  Ed  Weinberg  is  one 
—  to  tell  them  how  to  get  it  done. 

Paul  Harley: 

I  would  just  like  to  say  one  thing.  We  keep  talking 
about  what  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  hasn't  done  for  the 
basin.  I  think  we  should  reflect  also  on  the  things  it 
has  accomplished  becau.se  it  has  accomplished  many 
things  already.  1  feel  the  policies  and  overall  goals  and 
objectives  are  just  about  as  sound  today  as  they  were 
when  we  originated  that.  I  think  any  time  we  are 
tempted  to  get  lost  on  a  small  i.ssue,  even  though  that's 
the  one  that  creates  great  emotions,  that  we  should 
always  return  to  our  basics.  Not  that  they  will  always 
be  completely  adequate,  but  I  think  we  don't  want  to 
loosen  the  anchor  to  those  until  we  are  sure  we  have 
sound  reasons  for  changing. 

I  would  also  like  to  second  what  has  been  said  — 
I'm  here  speaking  not  only  to  what  happened  when 
people  became  aroused  on  issues  and  united  to  come 
up  with  an.swers  as  they  did  in  '43  and  '44,  with  the 
governors  being  there  in  person  and  knowing  the 
trends  of  things,  the  problems  and  the  alternatives. 
Every  governor  in  those  states  was  present  at  those 
meetings,  or  he  had  an  able  lieutenant  there.  Most 
often,  they  were  there  themselves.  And  those  meetings 
included  from  70  to  100  people  who  were  there  not 
to  do  anything  except  to  know  what  was  going  on,  to 
fully  understand  the  i.ssues  and  the  alternatives,  and 
to  assist  in  working  it  out. 

That  brings  me  to  one  more  point.  It  was  people 
like  Judge  Stone  and  Governor  Sharpe  who  rose  to  the 
occasion  and  were  able  to  provide  the  top  leadership 
that  found  solutions  in  what  seemed  to  be  an  unsolv- 
able  problem.  I  heard  a  discussion  the  other  day  on 
TV  by  a  very  old  lady  in  the  Nav^  Department  who  had 
been  called  back  to  service  even  though  she  was  in 
her  7()'s.  She  was  really  talking  about  the  use  of  ma- 
chines to  do  our  work,  but  one  of  the  things  she  fo- 
cused on  was  in  recent  years  we  have  tended  to  worry 
more  about  management  than  we  have  about  leader- 
ship and  it  takes  leadership  to  bring  us  through  these 
problems  and  find  the  solutions. 
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THE  PICK-SLOAN  MISSOURI  BASIN  PLAN 


Opening  Remarks 
August  11,  1983 

Moderator;  Mr.  Bill  Crews 

Good  morning,  and  welcome  back  to  our  Pick-Sloan 
Conference.  This  morning  we  are  going  to  proceed 
from  the  birth  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Plan 
through  its  youth  to  age  39,  which  most  would  call 
its  middle  age.  We  have  asked  the  descendants  of  Gen. 
Pick  and  Mr.  Sloan  to  describe  the  original  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  Plan  and  tell  us  what  has  been  accom- 
plished and  then  discuss  what  remains  to  be  done. 
They  have  elected  to  make  their  presentation  in  four 
parts.  They  will  lead  off  with  a  pictorial  description 
of  the  basin  and  some  interesting  basin  facts  and  his- 
t()r\'  leading  up  to  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  Harry 


Dolphin  and  Diane  Noennig  will  narrate  that  portion 
of  the  presentation.  They  will  be  followed  by  General 
Sisin^ak,  Joe  Marcotte  and  Gordon  Wendler,  who  is 
substituting  for  Bill  Martin.  I  will  introduce  Diane  and 
Harr\'  now  and  the  others  when  it  is  their  turn  to  speak. 


Il;irr\  l)ol|ihin.  Chicl  cil  llu'  I'uhlii  Ali.lirs  Ollicc.-.  Misscili 
lilMT  DiMsioii.  Ciirps  (.1  liiniiHiTs.  in  Oni.iha  \eliraska,  ai 
Di.im- Noiniiii;  I'ulilii  Ml.ur-.  ^|h  i  i.iliM  lijrtlul  |i|Hr  ^ll^^ml 
HLHi.in  III  llu'l  S  Hun  .111  ol  lUi  l.ini.lliiin  ill  ll.llinj;s,  Monl.lll 
narniuci  a  |ilinluKr.ipliii.  ■-Iidr  ^llll^^  ulmli  pnivukd  an  c 
ccllinl  ininicluilM.n  lii  ihi-  Mi>vnin  Kimt  ha^in.  cmphasi/h 
llK-  l)a^in  s  waur  rcMiiirn-,  lis  prohkius  anil  il-.  ilotiiipnui 
riK-  prtsi-ni.iliiin  ciuikl  not  ht-  rcprotlutftl  luTt-  bill  iila\  1 
iiiaili-  a\.iilalik-  li\  ciimaclinj;  iiilur  llarn  iir  DiaiU' 


Description  of  the  Original 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Plan 
Accomplishments  to  Date  and 
Remaining  Projects  and  Programs 


Brigadier  General  Mark  J.  Sisinyak,  Commander  and  Division   ilngineer, 
Missouri  River  Division,    U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Ciood  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

My  two  years  behind  Lewis  Pick's  desk  really  cli- 
maxed during  this  past  two  days.  And  you  know,  I've 
decided  we  really  have  something  here. 

From  the  very  first,  I've  heard  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan 
referred  to  as  "The  Shotgun  Wedding."  The  descriptive 
term  was  immortalized  in  a  lengthy  article  in  the  old 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

But,  I'll  let  you  in  on  a  little  secret:  If  all  shotgun 
weddings  were  as  successful  as  this  one.  Remington 


l'h.mis;raphi 
iniph.isi/c-  I 


could   devote   an   entire   production    line   to   twelve 
gauges  in  dress  white. 

For  you  history  buffs,  this  year  we  celebrate  two 
anniversaries  tied  into  that  wedding.  In  December  the 
Pick-Sloan  Plan  reaches  the  Jack  Benny  mark.  The 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  of  which  Pick-Sloan  was  a 
part,  will  be  .39  years  old.  We  will  commemorate  a 
true  landmark  in  government  history,  a  celebration  of 
cooperation  among  no  less  than  10  states  and  a  number 
of  concerned  federal  agencies,  most  notably  my  own 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  our  good  friends  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  second  birthday  we  observe  will  be  Number 
Five-Oh  —  the  golden  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
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I-ort  Peck  Dam.  As  you  know,  this  monumental  Corps 
project  was  incorporated  —  after  construction  —  into 
the  Pick-Sloan  Plan. 

As  Diane  and  Harr)  noted,  flood  control  and  multi- 
purpose water  use  in  the  Mi.ssouri  basin  became  the 
focus  of  attention  in  the  years  immediately  before  and 
during  World  War  II.  It  was  the  result  of  an  unprec- 
edented drought  followed  almost  immediately  by 
floods  of  historic  proportions. 

In  answer  to  a  congressional  mandate  in  1939, 
(ilenn  Sloan  developed  a  plan  to  assure  water  for  the 
basin,  despite  the  vagaries  of  Nature  ...  A  hedge 
against  "too  little."  Then  in  1943,  following  three 
major  spring  floods  in  the  basin,  Lewis  A.  Pick,  a  pred- 
ecessor of  mine,  developed  a  plan  to  minimize  such 
tragedies  .  .  .  Insurance  against    'too  much." 

When,  again  at  the  direction  of  Congress,  the  two 
plans  were  merged,  we  had  a  concise  program  to  con- 
trol the  Missouri  River. 

The  initial  purpose  of  the  recently  wedded  Sloan 
Plan  and  Pick  Plan  was  four-fold: 

1 )  Control  flooding; 

2)  Irrigate  farmland; 

3)  Produce  hydroelectric  power;  and, 

4)  Improve  navigation  on  the  Missouri. 

From  the  ver)'  beginning,  the  basin  benefited  in 
other  ways.  These  included  improved  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supplies,  added  public  recreational 
facilities,  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  better 
control  of  .soil  erosion  and  water  quality. 

\Xith  this  broad  spectrum  of  benefits,  of  course,  im- 
plementing the  plan  required  a  variety  of  projects  — 
dams  and  reser\()irs.  levee  systems,  irrigation  projects, 
channel  stabilization  work  .  .  .  You  name  it. 

Make  no  mistake,  Pick-Sloan  is  a  vision  of  massive 
proportions,  one  of  the  most  far-seeing  efforts  of  its 
kind  in  recorded  histor)'.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
proud  to  be  part  of  Pick-Sloan. 

Without  exception,  the  men  and  women  of  the  Mis- 
.souri  River  Division  feel  a  very  personal  pride  in  this 
giant  undertaking  because  ours  is  the  Corps  division 
involved  in  Pick-Sloan. 

And  we  are  flattered  because  our  work  includes  the 
"Gee-Whiz"  part  of  the  plan  —  the  six  huge  dams  on 
the  main  stem.  The  main  stem  projects,  as  most  of  you 
know,  are  operated  by  our  Omaha  District,  the  district 
which  built  three  long  levees  on  the  Missouri  as  part 
of  the  plan  as  originally  envisioned. 

Because  it  is  vital  to  the  success  of  Pick-Sloan,  per- 
mit me  to  review  some  details  of  this  keystone  of  the 
plan  —  the  main  stem  system. 


Even  though  it  later  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
total  plan,  workers  who  began  clearing  brush  for  Fort 
Peck  in  October  1933  had  never  heard  of  Lewis  Pick. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  Fort  Peck  was  to  help  control 
flooding  and  to  improve  navigation  on  the  Missouri 
from  Sioux  City  to  the  mouth  near  St.  Louis.  But  the 
overriding  reason  was  to  employ  people,  to  "make 
work." 

Begun  as  a  WPA  project,  following  plans  by  the 
Corps,  control  was  soon  turned  over  to  the  Corps  and 
the  project  grew  under  direction  of  the  Fort  Peck  Dis- 
trict. It  was  a  construction  effort,  the  likes  of  which 
we  may  never  see  again. 

When  construction  began  there  was  no  town  of  more 
than  three  thousand  population  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  remote  site  in  eastern  Montana.  Yet,  within 
two  years,  more  than  ten  thousand  were  employed  by 
the  Corps  and  —  as  one  old-timer  told  me  —  "another 
ten  thousand  were  there,  living  off  the  first  ten  thou- 
sand." They  came  from  every  section  of  the  country 

—  by  jalopy,  by  hoboing,  by  thumbing,  by  walking 

—  any  way  to  any  place  to  find  work  in  the  Great 
Depression. 

They  lived  in  the  government-built  town  of  Fort  Peck 
or  in  one  of  17  boomtowns  which  sprung  up  in  the 
area.  And,  they  did  some  kind  of  job. 

By  1943  when  water  first  rushed  past  the  turbines, 
these  men  and  women  could  be  proud  of  building  the 
largest  hydraulically  earth-filled  dam  the  world  will 
ever  see  —  an  embankment  four  miles  long  and  250 
feet  high. 

The  original  authorization  was  modified  by  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Plan  to  provide  for  substantial  releases  for  irri- 
gation as  soon  as  substitute  storage  was  provided  by 
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the  downstream  reservoirs.  The  service  to  navigation 
was  shifted  to  the  downstream  reservoirs  as  well. 

As  a  footnote,  the  concept  then  was  to  irrigate  large 
areas  in  North  Dakota  from  Fort  Peck  through  the 
Souris  project,  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  concept  which 
was  part  of  the  Sloan  Plan. 

To  insure  efficient  operation  of  this  multi-purpose 
project  today,  we  have  the  Fort  Peck  Inter-Agency 
Council.  This  organization  includes  federal,  state  and 
local  governmental  agencies.  They  meet  twice  yearly 
to  coordinate  mutual  activities  and  to  resolve  prob- 
lems concerning  fish  and  wildlife,  camping  facilities, 
access  roads,  sanitation  and  other  matters  concerning 
public  use. 

Moving  to  the  other  end  of  the  system,  we  have  Gav- 
ins Point  Dam  on  the  South  Dakota-Nebraska  border 
near  Yankton.  Although  the  smallest  of  the  giants,  it  is 
vital  to  success  of  the  system. 

We  began  Gavins  Point  in  1952  and  completed  the 
project  in  1964.  Its  major  reason  for  existing  is  to 
smooth  out  the  intermittent  surges  of  water  released 
upstream  at  Fort  Randall  during  periods  of  peak  power 
production. 

In  effect,  Gavins  stores  and  reuses  releases  from  Fort 
Randall  to  produce  additional  hydropower,  minimize 
bank  erosion  and  provide  better  control  of  down- 
stream releases.  The  result  is  stabilized  banks  and  en- 
hanced levels  for  navigation. 

Gavins  Point  was  part  of  the  original  Pick  Plan  but 
was  not  envisioned  in  the  Sloan  concept. 

Closure  was  made  at  Fort  Randall  in  1953,  seven 
years  after  construction  began.  Incidentally,  this  dam 
was  part  of  both  the  original  Sloan  Plan  and  the  Pick 
Plan.  The  dam  is  six  miles  south  of  Lake  Andes  in  South 
Dakota.  Like  each  of  the  six  main  stem  projects,  it 
produces  hydroelectric  power.  Randall  has  eight  tun- 
nels for  power  and  four  for  flood  control. 

We  began  Big  Bend  in  1959.  The  project,  21  miles 
upstream  from  Chamberlain,  South  Dakota,  is  primar- 
ily for  power  generation.  It  operates  to  meet  peak  load 
demands.  The  first  two  of  eight  power  units  went  on 
line  in  1964,  and  the  final  unit  began  operation  in  July 
1966. 

The  largest  power  plant  in  the  system  is  at  Oahe, 
six  miles  northwest  of  the  South  Dakota  state  capital 
at  Pierre.  This  plant  has  an  installed  capacity  of  595- 
thousand  kilowatts. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  interest  —  and  for  you  fig- 
ure filberts  —  that  exceeds  the  total  capacity  for  the 
entire  system  as  envisioned  in  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944.  The  original  concept  was  for  a  system  total 


of  between  400  and  500  megawatts.  Today  the  main 
stem  has  an  actual  installed  total  of  2100  megawatts. 

But  back  to  Oahe:  by  mid- 1963  all  seven  units  at 
the  powerhouse  were  on-line,  and  current  figures 
show  that  the  project  has  produced  approximately  60 
billion  kilowatt  hours  of  electrical  energy.  That's  a  lot 
of  power  generated  without  importing  foreign  petro- 
leum. 

Oahe  not  only  has  the  largest  power  potential,  at 
23 '/2  million  acre-feet,  it  is  second  in  storage  only  to 
Garrison  which  has  a  capacity  of  24.1  million  acre- 
feet. 

That's  enough  water  to  cover  this  entire  State  of  Iowa 
to  a  depth  of  almost  eight  inches. 

In  years  of  normal  runoff  from  snowmelt  and  rain, 
the  Oahe  pool  level  varies  about  seven  feet.  And  if  we 
had  a  return  to  the  disastrous  conditions  of  the  Dirty 
Thirties,  lake  storage  could  be  drawn  down  70  feet. 

Oahe  was  in  both  the  Sloan  and  Pick  Plans.  However, 
Pick  also  had  an  Oak  Creek  reservoir  scheduled  near 
Mobridge.  The  ultimate  plan  combined  these  two  into 
the  single  large  reservoir  now  known  as  Oahe. 

To  complete  our  set  of  a  half  dozen  main  stem  proj- 
ects. Garrison  Dam  rose  on  the  Missouri  75  miles  up- 
stream from  North  Dakota's  capital,  Bismarck.  It  was 
built  by  the  now  extinct  Garrison  District.  The  com- 
pacted earth  embankment  extends  more  than  two 
miles  across  the  river.  Garrison  has  an  installed  ca- 
pacity of  430-thousand  kilowatts  and  can  produce 
more  than  2  billion  kilowatt  hours  of  electrical  energy 
each  year. 

At  this  date  few  persons  realize  that  the  Garrison 
Diversion  was  a  Corps  of  Engineers  concept.  Corps  and 
Bureau  plans  were  not  identical  in  this  respect,  al- 
though Pick  and  Sloan  did  develop  some  common 
areas  for  irrigation. 

Levees  were  a  vital  part  of  Pick-Sloan  because  of  the 
absolute  necessity  for  alleviating  damage  from  flood- 
ing. 

Our  Omaha  District  built  three  major  levee  projects 
under  Pick-Sloan  in  eastern  Nebraska  and  Western 
Iowa. 

Work  on  two  of  these  was  completed  in  1954  — 
one  in  Omaha  and  the  second  in  Council  Bluffs  — 
rushed  into  construction,  no  doubt,  by  the  killer  flood 
of  1952  on  the  Missouri. 

As  an  aside  and  an  interesting  footnote.  Fort  Peck 
was  the  only  one  of  the  main  stem  dams  in  operation 
at  the  time  of  the  flood.  Although  eleven  hundred 
miles  upstream  from  Omaha,  this  single  large  dam 
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shaved  an  entire  foot  off  the  crest  in  the  Omaha-Coun- 
cil Bluffs  reach.  If  all  six  dams  had  been  operational, 
SI 79  million  in  flood  damages  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

But  we're  talking  about  levees.  Twelve  miles  of  lev- 
ees were  built  on  the  Omaha  side  of  the  river  and  14 
miles  completed  on  the  Iowa  side.  In  addition  to  the 
levees,  five  thousand  feet  of  floodwalls  were  built  as 
part  of  the  Omaha  project.  Fourteen  pumping  plants 
on  the  right  bank  and  four  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
were  installed  as  part  of  the  projects. 

Total  combined  cost  of  the  two  projects  was  almost 
S9  million. 

The  third  such  project  authorized  by  the  1944  plan 
provides  a  scries  of  levee  units  and  appurtenant  works 
from  Sioux  City  to  Rulo,  Nebraska.  These  were  to  be 
along  both  banks  and  were  to  protect  farmland  and 
small  communities.  Construction  of  the  active  portion 
of  the  project  is  54  percent  complete  with  14  units 
built. 

Remaining  uncompleted  units  between  Sioux  City 
and  Omaha  are  classified  "inactive,"  the  result  of  need 
and  feasibility  studies. 

Total  cost  of  the  active  program  is  $40  million. 

Those  Pick-Sloan  projects  built  by  our  Kansas  City 
District  —  in  the  lower  basin,  if  you  will  —  became 
known  in-house  as  the  "southern  hinge."  The  plan 
included  projects  for  the  tributaries  of  the  lower  and 
mid-Missouri  River,  the  Kansas  River  and  one  reservoir 
slated  for  the  Arikaree  River  in  eastern  Colorado  and 
northwest  Kansas. 

All  units  were  authorized  initially  in  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1938  —  or  earlier  —  but  were  incorporated 
into  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 

Incidentally,  that  single  project  on  the  Arikaree  — 
Pioneer  Reservoir  —  was  deauthorized  by  Congress  in 
1977.  That  deauthorization  included  others  in  the 
Pick-Sloan  Plan,  including  two  on  the  Gasconade  in 
east  central  Missouri.  Several  projects  on  the  Grand 
River  system  in  north  central  Missouri  have  been  deau- 
thorized as  well. 

Two  reservoirs  in  the  original  Pick-Sloan  Plan  were 
completed  in  1962  —  Tuttle  Creek  near  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  and  Pomme  de  Terre  near  Hermitage,  Missouri. 
The  latter  project  was  the  first  Corps  flood  control 
reservoir  built  in  Missouri. 

Reservoirs  have  been  completed  by  our  Kansas  City 
District  in  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  Ne- 
braska project  is  Harlan  County  on  the  Republican 
River  near  Alma. 


A  tributary  of  the  Kansas  River,  the  Republican  is 
further  harnessed  by  Milford  Reservoir  near  Junction 
City,  Kansas.  Other  Kansas  projects  built  by  the  Corps 
are  Kanopolis  at  Ellsworth,  Wilson  near  Wilson,  Tuttle 
Creek,  Perr\'  Lake  at  Perry  and  Clinton  near  Lawrence. 

Three  Kansas  reservoirs  are  part  of  the  Osage/Marais 
de  Cygncs  River  basin  system  that  empties  into  the 
lower  Missouri.  These  are  Melvcrn,  Pomona  and  Hills- 
dale. 

Of  course,  as  the  Marais  de  Cygnes  crosses  the  state 
line  into  Missouri  it  becomes  the  Osage  River  where 
the  key  project  is  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  at  Warsaw. 
Stockton  and  Pomme  de  Terre  are  part  of  the  Osage 

system. 

Lawrence,  Manhattan,  Osawatomie,  Ottawa,  Salina 
and  Topeka  are  among  the  cities  protected  by  levees 
and  appurtenant  structures. 

Active  units  of  the  Missouri  River  system  within  our 
K.C.  District  include  260  miles  of  main  stem  and  tie- 
back  levees.  These  are  located  from  Rulo  to  Brunswick, 
Missouri,  to  protect  fertile  bottomland. 

The  levees  vary  from  simple  embankments  to  elab- 
orate .systems  which  include  pumping  plants  to  draw 
off  interior  runoff. 

Yet  another  project,  this  one  to  protect  Riverside, 
received  support  at  a  public  meeting  last  December 
as  part  of  the  feasibility  study.  Also  under  review  for 
feasibility  are  levees  in  the  Napoleon-Missouri  City 
areas,  the  Lexington  area  and  the  Carrollton  area. 

The  report  card  for  Pick-Sloan  in  our  Kansas  City 
District  is  good.  Through  Fiscal  Year  82,  these  projects 
have  prevented  flood  damages  in  excess  of  $809  mil- 
lion. And  the  star  of  the  district  is  Tuttle  Creek  Dam 
near  Manhattan  which  has  a  spectacular  record  —  al- 
most S305  million  in  flood  damages  prevented  during 
its  20-year  history. 

And,  the  report  card  for  the  operation  basinwide  is 
equally  impressive.  As  just  one  element,  we  have  re- 
ferred several  times  to  navigation.  You  heard  this  morn- 
ing that  commercial  navigation  in  the  heyday  of  the 
fabled  paddlewheelers  occasionally  hit  50-thousand 
tons  a  year. 

To  update  that  figure  a  bit  —  the  year  that  Pick- 
Sloan  was  unveiled  as  part  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944,  commercial  shippers  moved  less  than  242-thou- 
sand  tons.  Now,  compare  that  with  the  past  five  years 
when  commercial  totals  varied  between  2'/2-  and  3!4- 
million  tons.  Not  bad.  Of  course,  as  with  all  things, 
we  are  convinced  it  could  be  better. 

As  another  of  my  many  footnotes,  I'll  remind  you 
that  the  current  channel  dimensions  —  9-foot  depth 
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by  300  feet  wide  —  were  outlined  in  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1945,  not  as  part  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944. 

Returning  briefly  to  the  main  stem  system  and  the 
three  major  levee  projects  originally  authorized,  again 
we  are  convinced  the  Nation  received  a  bargain.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  best  bargains  since  Thomas  Jefferson 
shelled  out  15  million  bucks  for  the  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory. Incidentally,  we'll  commemorate  the  I80th  an- 
niversary- of  that  little  real  estate  transaction  in  two 
months  (Oct.  21 ). 

American  taxpayers  have  invested  a  total  of  less  than 
SI. 2  billion  in  the  Big  Six. 

Through  this  past  calendar  year,  they  have  generated 
approximately  248  billion  kilowatt  hours  of  electrical 
energy  which  has  sold  for  more  than  the  total  cost  of 
the  six  projects,  something  on  the  order  of  SI. 2  bil- 
lion. 

In  addition  to  the  incalculable  toll  in  human  suf- 
fering prevented,  the  main  stem  projects  have  reduced 
flood  damages  b}'  more  than  SI. 6  billion  throughout 
our  basin.  Total  flood  damages  prevented  by  the  full 
gamut  of  Pick-Sloan  projects  exceed  S5'/2  billion 
through  calendar  year  1982. 

In  the  first  quarter-centur)'  since  construction  began 
on  the  Omaha-Council  Bluffs  levees,  they  have  re- 
duced damages  in  the  two  cities  by  $207  million. 

Speaking  of  flood  damages  prevented,  I  would  be 
remiss  if  1  failed  to  commend  our  partners  from  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Their  instant  cooperation  in 
this  difficult  job  is  a  model  for  all  federal  agencies. 

As  we  mentioned,  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act  as- 
signed us  responsibility  for  regulating  storage  capac- 
ities allocated   to   flood   control   at   reservoirs   built 


wholly  or  in  part  with  federal  funds.  The  act  further 
provides  that  the  Corps  is  responsible  for  determining 
flood  control  capacities  in  all  reservoirs  included  in 
the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Missouri  basin. 

So,  we  turn  to  the  Bureau.  Normally,  a  phone  call 
and  the  job  is  done,  and  a  complex  job  it  is.  But  Bureau 
project  folks  always  come  through  — 

At  Tiber,  Clark  Canyon  and  Canyon  Ferry  in  Montana; 
at  Heart  Butte  and  Jamestown  in  North  Dakota;  at 
Shadehill  and  Pactola  in  South  Dakota;  at  Enders,  Swan- 
son  Lake,  Butler  Lake  and  Harr\'  L.  Strunk  in  Nebraska; 
at  Keyhole,  Boysen  and  Glendo  in  Wyoming,  and  at 
Bonny  in  Colorado.  So  —  Bill  (Martin)  and  Joe  (Mar- 
cotte),  please  pass  along  our  thanks  and  respect  to 
those  pros  of  yours  in  the  field. 

In  summary,  it's  difficult  to  get  a  firm  grip  on  all 
details  of  the  original  Pick-Sloan  Plan.  More  than  90 
dams  were  in  that  plan.  Of  these,  13  tributary  reser- 
voirs and  four  main  stem  projects  were  to  have  hy- 
droelectric generating  capability  for  a  total  of  only  400 
to  500  megawatts  capacity.  Today,  we  have  installed 
capacit)'  of  2100  megawatts. 

Several  hundred  localities  were  slated  for  some  form 
of  irrigation  aid;  eight  levee  projects  were  destined  for 
five  stretches  of  the  river  below  Sioux  City;  and  — 

The  1944  Act  authorized  the  Bureau  and  the  Corps 
to  conduct  additional  studies  and  begin  construction 
within  the  limits  of  an  initial  appropriation  to  each 
agency  of  S200  million.  Each  of  us  had  broad  latitude 
in  determining  priorities. 


And,  we  have  accomplished  much 
—  all  of  us  —  have  cooperated. 


because  we 


Of  the  originally  proposed  reservoirs,  39  have  been 
completed,  including  the  main  stem  projects;  three 
have  been  deauthorized;  1 2  still  are  considered  to  have 
potential  for  future  development.  Twenty-one  of  the 
original  projects  proved  to  be  physically  infeasible  and 
five  have  been  superseded  by  alternatives,  and  17  are 
'inactive"  because  they  fail  current  criteria  for  eco- 
nomic feasibility. 

But  what's  down  the  road  as  part  of  Pick-Sloan? 

.  .  .  Added  hydropower  is  a  very  real  possibility.  And 
the  Gregory'  County  site  on  Lake  Francis  Case  in  South 
Dakota  is  the  place. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  has  blessed  our  report  — 
and  forwarded  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  —  rec- 
ommending that  construction  of  the  project  be  au- 
thorized. This  pumped  storage  operation  would 
provide  2,360  megawatts  capacity  —  more  than  dou- 
bling capacitv  of  the  total  system  as  it  is  operated  to- 
da)'. 
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Furthermore,  we  have  studied  the  main  stem  plants 
and  concluded  that  several  can  be  upgraded.  Capacity 
at  Garrison  Dam  in  North  Dakota  can  be  increased  by 
272  megawatts;  Fort  Peck  in  Montana  by  185  mega- 
watts; and,  Gavins  Point  in  South  Dakota  can  be  up- 
graded by  20  megawatts. 

So,  with  these  additions  and  modifications,  main 
stem  capacity  would  increa.se  dramatically  from  2100 
megawatts  to  4,937  megawatts.  That's  a  lot  of  electri- 
cal energy,  but  that  is  an  es.sential  ingredient  if  this 
basin  is  to  fulfill  its  promise  for  a  bright  future. 

Were  they  here  today,  I  am  certain  that  Glenn  Sloan 
and  Lewis  Pick  would  be  smiling  despite  their  dour 
reputations.  Their  dreams  for  this  valley  have  become 
a  smashing  success.  A  success  not  only  in  flood  dam- 


ages prevented  nor  in  energy  produced;  not  only  in 
the  water  made  available  to  farms  and  industries  and 
cities;  not  only  in  the  commercial  highway  that  is  the 
Missouri,  but  also  in  the  playground  provided  for  our 
citizens. 

Last  year  in  the  Missouri  valley.  Corps  and  Bureau 
projects  hosted  close  to  40  million  visitor-days-of-use 
.  .  .  not  bad  for  a  basin  with  only  nine  million  resi- 
dents. 

Cooperation  has  been  the  key.  We  have  worked  to- 
gether. But,  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  Now,  let 
me  make  a  promise  to  you:  If  we  continue  to  cooperate 
—  one  agency  with  the  others,  one  state  with  the  oth- 
ers, one  individual  with  the  others  —  you  can  bet  your 
life  ...  and  your  livelihood  .  .  .  WE'LL  GET  IT  DONE! 


Mr.  Joseph  B.  Marcotte,  Jr.,  Regional  Director, 

Upper  Missouri  Region,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 

Billings,  Montana. 


It  pleases  me  that  the  Missouri  Basin  States  Associ- 
ation has  chosen  to  put  together  this  conference.  The 
need  to  understand  why  and  how  the  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri Basin  Program  came  to  be  is  important  to  all  of 
us  who  live  in  the  basin.  It  is  also  very  important  for 
us  to  know  what  has  been  accomplished  thus  far  under 
Pick-Sloan.  But  most  critical  of  all  is  the  need  to  create 
a  dialogue  among  those  who  will  be  making  decisions 
regarding  use  and  management  of  the  water  that  flows 
through  the  basin. 

Yesterday's  discussion  described  the  birthing  period 
—  the  need  to  protect  the  downstream  states  from  the 
loss  of  life  and  property  which  resulted  from  continual 
flooding;  the  need  to  provide  life-giving  water  to  the 
drought-plagued  upstream  states;  and  the  need  to  cre- 
ate energy  which  would  be  distributed  throughout  the 
entire  basin.  This  morning  you  are  hearing  reports 
from  the  various  federal  agencies  with  responsibilities 
for  managing  the  multiple-purpose  benefits  which  are 
a  part  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program. 

Let's  take  a  few  minutes  to  examine  what  has  oc- 
curred in  the  Upper  Missouri  Region  since  passage  of 
the  1944  Flood  Control  Act. 


■  Nolf:    Photographic  slides 
reproduced  here. 
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The  amount  of  hydropower  that  has  been  developed 
far  exceeds  that  which  was  originally  envisioned. 
While  the  Bureau  has  constructed  only  60  percent  of 
the  hydropower  it  had  originally  planned,  the  Corps 
has  developed  452  percent  of  its  original  assignment. 
The  net  result  is  that  hydropower  plants  within  the 
basin  are  producing  214  percent  of  the  energy  planned 
during  the  conceptual  phases  of  the  Pick-Sloan  pro- 
gram. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  this  progress  has  been  made. 
These  federal  power  plants  go  a  long  way  in  helping 
to  meet  the  energy  needs  of  an  ever-growing  part  of 
the  United  States  by  providing  a  clean,  efficient,  and 
renewable  source  of  energy. 

That  power  has  been  sold  mostly  to  preference  cus- 
tomers —  municipalities,  institutions,  and  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  to  bring  electricity  to  rural  areas 
throughout  the  basin.  Since  power  first  came  from  Fort 
Peck  power  plant  in  1943,  818  billion  have  gone  into 
the  federal  treasury. 

Let's  examine  the  power  sales  in  the  Pick-Sloan  East- 
ern Division  which  are  administered  by  the  Western 
Area  Power  Administration's  Billings,  Montana,  area  of- 
fice. That  power  is  distributed  to  seven  states,  and  in 
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1981  its  value  amounted  to  about  $85  million.  Here  we  can  see  how  the  energy  is  distributed  within  each  state. 

PICK-SLOAN  MISSOURI  BASIN  PROGRAM 

POWER  SALES,  BILLINGS  AREA  OFFICE 

(MILLION  KWH,  1981) 

Distribution  of  Total  Sales 


Destination 

MMKWH 

Percent 

Value 

Montana 

661 

6 

$  3,927,521 

North  Dakota 

1,148 

11 

8,813,900 

South  Dakota 

1.660 

15 

9,620,013 

Minnesota 

3,114 

29 

25,076,953 

Nebraska 

2,249 

21 

20,076,205 

Iowa 

1,453 

14 

10,351,289 

Missouri 

228 

2 

4,283,674 

Other  Sales* 

200 

2 

2,545,733 

Total 

10,713 

100 

$84,695,288 

*  Not  elsewhere  classified,  e.g., 
sales  to  federal  and  state  agencies 


This  slide  shows  how  the  energy  generated  was  distributed  by  type  of  customer  in  1982. 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  TYPE  OF  CUSTOMER 
(MWh  -  1982) 


DM 
Munic- 

palities 

Montana 

— 

North  Dakota 

181,753 

South  Dakota 

634,045 

Minnesota 

1,329,642 

Nebraska 

509,007 

Iowa 

637,073 

State  and 

Public 

Rural 

Federal 

Utility 

Private 

Co-ops 

Agencies 

Districts 

Utilities 

690,007 

4,845 

— 

1,940 

850,669 

89,194 

— 

67,575 

837,104 

165,979 

726 

30,322 

748,746 

44,213 

— 

1,014,155 

— 

112,252 

1,185,226 

— 

398,945 


Although  many  people  have  become  more  energy 
conscious  and  we  are  constructing  more  energ)-effi- 
cient  homes  and  appliances,  the  need  for  additional 
electricity  will  not  decrease. 

Within  the  upper  basin  states,  the  Corps  is  exam- 
ining the  possibilities  of  adding  additional  generating 
capacity  at  the  existing  sites  of  Fort  Peck,  Garrison, 
and  Gavins  Point. 

In  addition,  they  are  studying  a  site  in  Gregory 
County,  South  Dakota,  which,  when  constructed,  has 
the  potential  to  exceed  the  generating  capacity  of  all 
plants  now  in  place  on  the  Missouri's  main  stem. 

The  Bureau  has  identified  a  number  of  sites  within 
the  UM  Region  which  have  excellent  potential  for  add- 
ing additional  capacity.  We  feel  some  of  these  plants 
will  be  constructed;  others  will  remain  "on  the  books" 
as  potential  new  starts  to  be  reexamined  later  as  our 
energy  needs  change  and  expand. 


The  level  of  development  of  hydropower  planned 
under  Pick-Sloan  is  a  positive  one.  Let's  look  at  two 
other,  far  less  positive  aspects  —  deliveries  of  water 
for  irrigation  and  municipal  and  industrial  uses. 


JOSEPH  B.  MARCOTTE,  JR 

REGIONAL  DIRECTOR,  UPPER  MISSOURI  REGION 

BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  Marcotte  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  in 
January  1982.  He  had  previously  served  as  Assistant 
Regional  Director  (1978-80)  and  Acting  Regional 
Director  (1980-82)  of  the  Bureau's  Upper  Missouri 
Regional  Office.  He  has  22  years  of  service  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  has  served  in  various 
capacities  involving  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  Bureau  projects  in  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico,  California,  Oregon,  and  Colorado.  Mr. 
Marcotte  is  a  Registered  Professional  Engineer  and  holds 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Civil  Engineering  from 
the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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IRRIGATION  DEVELOPMENT  UNDER 
PICK-SLOAN  MISSOURI  BASIN  PROGRAM 

Acres  Planned  for    Acres  Federally 


State 

Development 

Developed 

Percent 

Montana 

967,130 

47,782 

5 

Wyoming 

281,560 

71 ,773 

25 

North  Dakota 

1,266,440 

9,019 

1 

South  Dakota 

961,210 

15,282 

2 

Colorado 

101,280 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

989,445 

177,230 

18 

Kansas 

193,335 

72,598 

38 

Total 

4,760,400 

393,684 

"8 

Irrigation  water  for  drought-plagued  lands  was  a  key 
purpose  of  the  1944  Act.  The  original  plan  called  for 
about  200  irrigation  units  which  would  have  provided 
water  to  nearh'  S  million  acres  of  land. 

Assistant  Regional  Director  Gordon  Wcndler  will 
discuss  progress  of  development  within  the  Lower  Mis- 
souri Region;  however,  this  table  illustrates  that  only 
8  percent  of  the  irrigation  benefits  have  come  to  frui- 
tion. More  than  1 .6  million  acres  of  land  were  acquired 
for  the  six  main  stem  reservoirs.  Wyoming  has  received 
25  percent  of  the  irrigation  that  was  to  be  developed 
under  Pick-Sloan,  and  Montana  has  received  only  5 
percent  of  what  was  planned.  North  and  South  Dakota, 
which  together  gave  up  more  than  1  million  acres  of 
land,  are  receiving,  respectively,  only  1  and  2  percent 
of  the  irrigation  benefits  they  were  to  have  received. 

Irrigated  agriculture  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
economics  of  these  states;  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
people  of  the  upper  basin  regard  the  yet-to-be  deliv- 
ered benefits  as  unfulfilled  promises  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Each  state  in  the  region  has  firm  plans  for  viable 
irrigation  projects  to  help  them  achieve  greater  agri- 
cultural economic  stability.  Let's  examine  develop- 
ment within  each  of  the  UM  states. 

This  map  accompanies  Senate  Document  191,  the 
authorizing  legislation  for  Pick-Sloan,  and  depicts  the 
irrigation  development  as  originally  planned  for  Mon- 
tana, 

Very  little  of  that  development  has  taken  place;  how- 
ever, we  are  meeting  frequently  with  state  and  local 
officials  on  some  of  these  potential  projects,  and  the 
state  is  cooperating  with  us  both  financially  and  tech- 
nically on  .several  studies. 

The  Missouri  River  tributarj'  portion  of  Wyoming  is 
divided  between  the  upper  and  lower  basins.  Here  is 
the  1944  plan. 


Wyoming  leads  all  the  states  wholly  or  partially  in- 
cluded in  the  UM  Region  with  irrigation  developed  at 
25  percent  of  that  which  was  planned.  But  that  state, 
too,  is  seeking  additional  development.  The  state  leg- 
islature has  committed  S600  million  over  a  6-year  per- 
iod to  be  used  specifically  for  water  development. 

Well  over  I  million  acres  were  planned  for  devel- 
opment in  North  Dakota. 

And  just  over  9,000  acres  have  been  developed.  We 
hope  to  gain  on  these  figures,  however.  In  fiscal  year 
19H4  we  have  the  largest  construction  budget  for  the 
(iarrison  Diversion  Unit  that  we  have  had  in  many 
years,  and  we  have  a  major  contract  award  scheduled 
next  month. 

This  project  has  been  mired  in  controversy  —  prin- 
cipally over  mitigation  of  wildlife  habitat  losses  and 
potential  impacts  to  the  Hudson  Bay  drainage  in  Can- 
ada. A  new  wildlife  plan  for  an  initial  85,000-acre 
stage  of  the  project  is  imdergoing  review. 

The  portions  of  the  project  currently  under  con- 
struction will  have  no  impact  on  Canada,  We  are  con- 
sulting with  the  Canadian  government  to  confirm  our 
commitment  to  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty,  The  proj- 
ect continues  to  enjoy  strong  non-partisan  support 
within  the  state. 

Almost  another  million  acres  of  irrigation  were  en- 
visioned for  South  Dakota, 

While  a  few  small  projects  have  been  developed,  it 
represents  less  than  2  percent  of  what  was  planned. 
Most  of  you  are  aware  that  construction  became  in- 
active on  the  190,000-acre  Oahe  Project  in  1978;  how- 
ever, the  project  has  not  been  deauthorized. 

While  it  appears  somewhat  doubtful  that  that  project 
will  be  completed  as  originally  designed,  it  is  a  prime 
example  of  changing  values  since  passage  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act. 
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Local  support  for  Oahc  eroded  over  the  years,  but 
the  people  are  still  working  for  water  development. 
For  instance,  we  are  working  with  state  and  local  spon- 
sors on  several  viable  potential  projects  to  help  satisfy 
their  needs. 

One  study,  identified  as  the  South  Dakota  Water  De- 
liveries, sometimes  called  Garrison  Extension,  will  in- 
vestigate the  potential  of  supplying  additional  water 
from  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  in  North  Dakota  to 
the  James  River  in  South  Dakota.  This  additional  water 
would  be  used  for  irrigation,  municipal,  industrial, 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  purposes  along  the 
entire  James  River  area. 

Another  study,  commonly  known  as  CENDAK,  pro- 
poses to  deliver  water  in  the  central  part  of  the  state 
for  multi-purpose  uses  with  emphasis  on  irrigation. 
The  study  is  being  sponsored  by  a  local  group  from  a 
six-county  area  and  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  The 
plan,  as  proposed  by  the  local  group,  envisions  irri- 
gation development  of  approximately  400,000  acres. 

The  Bureau  is  working  with  the  state  and  the  local 
group  to  develop  plans  and  studies  which  would  allow 
congressional  authorization  of  the  project.  There  is 
also  good  potential  and  strong  local  support  for  pro- 
viding a  water  supply  system  to  more  than  27,000 
acres  of  land  in  Charles  Mix  County  in  southeastern 
South  Dakota. 

Water  would  be  lifted  by  pumping  from  Lake  Francis 
Case  to  a  main  canal  that  would  convey  the  water  to 
the  project  area  for  sprinkler  irrigation. 

Through  cooperative  efforts  among  the  state,  local 
project  sponsors  and  the  Bureau,  a  Regional  Director's 
planning  report  and  draft  environmental  statement 
will  be  completed  in  1983  and  advanced  planning 
activities  are  scheduled  to  begin  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

There  are  other  projects  throughout  the  UM  Region 
with  excellent  potential.  I  mention  these  few  simply 
to  illustrate  that  each  state  does  indeed  have  plans  in 
hand.  However,  I  must  also  point  out  that  even  if  all 
of  these  plans  were  developed,  they  would  still  not 
meet  all  the  commitments  for  irrigation  made  under 
the  Pick  Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program. 


It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  the  main  stem 
reservoirs  provide  benefits  to  agriculture  throughout 
the  entire  basin.  For  instance,  the  Corps  issues  permits 
for  irrigation  of  lands  adjacent  to  the  reservoirs. 

There  are  also  thousands  of  acres  that  have  come 
into  production  in  the  lower  basin  states  as  a  result  of 
the  Corps  bank  stabilization  and  diking  program.  The 
values  of  crops  grown  in  these  areas  are  not  included 
in  Pick-Sloan  statistics. 

Delivery  of  municipal  and  industrial  water  is  also  a 
recognized  part  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan. 

Nearly  21,000  acre-feet  of  non-agricultural  water 
was  delivered  by  the  Bureau  to  127,000  people  within 
the  Upper  Missouri  Region  last  year.  There  are  many 
thousands  more  people,  in  large  communities  and  ru- 
ral areas  alike,  who  are  looking  to  Reclamation  for  a 
.safe,  dependable,  long-term  source  of  water. 

Parts  of  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  Wyoming  and 
Montana  contain  one  of  the  largest  known  coal  de- 
posits in  the  world.  1  believe  water  will  eventually  play 
an  important  role  in  transportation  and  energy  con- 
version. 

The  Bureau  has  the  authority  to  market  water  which 
is  available  in  federal  reservoirs  for  industrial  use  until 
it  is  needed  for  agriculture  sometime  in  the  future. 
We  currently  have  three  active  contracts  —  one  in 
South  Dakota  and  two  in  North  Dakota. 

Others  are  in  the  negotiation  stage.  We  do  not  sign 
these  contracts  until  the  companies  come  forth  with 
firm  plans  for  use  of  the  water,  and  each  plan  must 
undergo  site-specific  environmental  evaluations. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  are  many  valid  —  however, 
often  conflicting  —  demands  on  the  water  of  the  Mis- 
souri basin  system.  The  Pick-Sloan  Plan  is  the  most 
comprehensive  plan  ever  developed  for  management 
of  a  river  basin  as  large  as  this.  While  many  benefits 
have  been  derived  from  development  under  Pick- 
Sloan,  all  of  the  commitments  of  the  plan  have  not  yet 
been  fulfilled.  A  conference  such  as  this  provides  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  stress  the  importance  of  working 
closely  with  our  state  and  federal  governments  to  in- 
sure that  our  needs  will  be  met. 
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Much  of  the  irrigation  development  accomplished 
under  Pick-Sloan  —  and  some  of  the  hydropower  de- 
velopment —  has  taken  place  in  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Missouri  River  basin.  This  is  the  area  included  in 
Reclamation's  Lower  Missouri  Region.  Geographically, 
this  includes  the  eastern  slope  of  Colorado,  south- 
eastern Wyoming,  most  of  Nebraska,  and  the  northern 
half  of  Kansas. 

Development  has  taken  place  on  the  tributaries  and 
main  stem  of  the  Niobrara,  Platte,  and  Kansas  Rivers. 
A  review  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  shows  that  within  this 
region  13  projects  have  been  completed  and  are  op- 
erational; two  more  are  under  construction;  precon- 
struction  activity  is  underway  on  one  unit;  feasibility 
level  planning  is  underway  on  one;  and  nine  other 
projects  are  inactive  or  have  been  rejected. 

Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  the  projects  that  have  been 
completed  or  on  which  work  is  continuing.  Within 
the  Niobrara  River  basin,  the  Ainsworth  Unit  is  oper- 
ating and  construction  was  started  on  the  O'Neill  Unit 
but  has  been  suspended.  More  on  this  later. 

Within  the  Platte  River  basin,  the  Kortes  and  Glendo 
units  have  been  completed  in  Wyoming.  These  are  the 
only  two  Pick-Sloan  projects  within  the  region  with 
hydropower  functions.  In  Colorado,  on  the  South 
Platte,  preconstruction  activity  is  underway  on  the 
Narrows  Unit.  In  Nebraska,  completed  projects  within 
the  basin  include  Sargent  and  Farwell.  Construction  is 
well  underway  on  the  North  Loup  Division,  and  fea- 
sibility level  planning  activity  is  getting  underway  on 
the  Prairie  Bend  Unit  on  the  Platte  in  central  Nebraska. 

The  Kansas  River  basin  rounds  out  the  major  drain- 
age basins  located  within  the  Lower  Missouri  Region 
and  completed  projects  include  Armel,  Frenchman- 
Cambridge,  Bostwick,  Almcna,  Kirwin,  Webster,  Glen 
Elder,  and  Cedar  Bluff.  These  units  and  divisions  ac- 
count for  1 1  water  storage  facilities. 


A  pliotojjniphic  >lklc  nup  used  in  this  presentation  showed 
existing  and  proposed  developments  ineluded  in  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Plan  hui  coiikl  not  be  reproduced  here.  An  attachment 
at  the  end  ol  Mr  Vtendlers  remarks  presents  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri lla.sin  Program  projects  completed  and  active  in  the 
l.(mer  .Missouri  Region 


Combined,  the  projects  completed  under  Pick-Sloan 
provide  hydropower  production,  water  for  334,000 
acres  of  cropland,  water-based  recreation  opportuni- 
ties, water  for  municipal  and  industrial  use,  flood  con- 
trol, and  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

I  will  now  discuss  in  more  detail  four  Pick-Sloan 
projects  of  particular  interest  on  which  activity  is  un- 
derway. These  are  the  O'Neill  Unit,  the  North  Loup 
Division,  the  Prairie  Bend  Unit,  and  the  Narrows  Unit. 

Work  is  about  25  percent  complete  on  the  North 
Loup  Division.  Calamus  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
North  Loup  River  near  Burwell,  Nebraska,  is  the  largest 
and  most  costly  single  feature  of  the  project,  and  work 
was  started  on  this  feature  first.  Calamus  Reservoir  will 
store  some  103,600  acre-feet  of  water,  and  initial  stor- 
age is  scheduled  late  in  1984. 

Other  major  features  include  Mirdan  Canal,  Davis 
Creek  Dam,  and  various  canals  and  laterals  that  make 
up  the  water  distribution  system  which  will  provide 
irrigation  service  to  53,000  acres  of  land  in  the  North 
Loup  Valley. 

The  project  will  be  completed  by  1992  if  Congress 
provides  required  funding. 

When  completed,  the  project  will  result  in  benefits 
of  SI 2.4  million  annually. 

During  the  construction  period,  5,700  work-years 
will  result  from  the  project.  In  addition,  about  140 
Reclamation  personnel  will  be  employed  in  the  Ord- 
Grand  Island  area  when  construction  activity  peaks 
during  the  next  few  years. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  construction  of  the  O'Neill 
Unit  in  north  central  Nebraska  has  been  delayed  by 
court  injunction.  In  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  concerns 
of  the  court,  we  filed  a  second  supplement  to  the  final 
environmental  statement  in  July  1981.  It  addressed 
questions  concerning  geology,  alternatives,  an  endan- 
gered species  study,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  404 
Dredge  and  Fill  Compliance. 
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In  October  of  1981,  we  released  an  alternatives 
study  concerning  the  project  which  was  conducted  at 
the  request  of  Congress.  This  report  was  issued  as  an 
appendix  to  the  environmental  statement  in  an  effort 
to  keep  interested  persons  informed. 

In  March  of  1982,  the  plaintiffs  filed  a  motion  to 
amend  and  supplement  their  complaint  to  add  eight 
new  issues  and  also  citing  objections  to  the  second 
supplement.  These  were  not  allowed  and  a  trial  date 
has  been  set  for  February  1,  1984,  to  hear  testimony 
concerning  the  Government's  motion  to  lift  the  in- 
junction. 

Two  other  activities  are  underway  concerning  the 
unit.  The  Nebraska  congressional  delegation  has  asked 
Reclamation  to  array  potential  opportunities  for  re- 
ducing costs  and  transferring  other  costs  to  a  non-fed- 
eral entity.  Work  is  underway  on  this  request. 

In  addition,  legislation  has  been  approved  which 
provides  authority  for  the  Bureau  to  fund  a  state-led 
study  of  alternatives  to  the  project,  including  one  pro- 
posed by  Nature  Conservancy.  In  1980,  the  Conser- 
vancy purchased  land  which  had  been  identified  as 
needed  for  rights-of-way  for  Norden  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir. 

Reclamation  has  recently  received  authority  and 
funding  to  conduct  a  feasibility  level  study  on  the  Prai- 
rie Bend  Unit  located  on  the  Platte  River  in  central 
Nebraska.  This  study  is  expected  to  take  four  years  and 
costs  will  be  shared  with  the  Central  Platte  Natural 
Resource  District.  In  addition  to  improving  and  main- 
taining habitat  for  migrator)'  waterfowl,  the  unit  would 
irrigate  land  in  parts  of  Dawson,  Buffalo,  and  Hall 
counties  and  could  stabilize  ground  water  by  means 
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of  conjunctive  use  of  ground  and  surface  water  and 
ground-water  recharge.  Other  benefits  could  include 
flood  protection,  recreation,  ground-water  quality  im- 
provement, and  streamflow  regulation. 

The  Narrows  Unit  is  located  on  the  South  Platte  River 
near  Fort  Morgan  in  northeastern  Colorado.  The  proj- 
ect was  authorized  for  construction  in  1970,  and  work 
began  in  1976  but  was  stopped  the  following  year 
when  funding  was  halted  by  the  now  infamous  Pres- 
ident Carter's    'hit  list!" 

Work  resumed  in  1982  when  Congress  directed  that 
the  Secretary-  ready  the  project  for  construction.  In 
response,  S500,000  in  Reclamation's  budget  was 
transferred  so  that  preconstruction  work  could  begin. 
An  additional  S 500,000  was  made  available  by  Con- 
gress in  1983  to  continue  this  activity. 

Major  work  has  included  reevaluation  of  flood  con- 
trol, agricultural  benefits,  payment  capacity,  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  and  mitigation  measures,  and 
the  recreation  plan.  Demand  for  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supplies  was  also  reviewed  and  project 
costs  and  design  updated.  A  draft  supplement  to  the 
final  environmental  statement  was  filed  July  20  and  a 
public  hearing  concerning  the.  draft  will  be  held  Au- 
gust 30  in  Fort  Morgan,  Colorado. 

The  project  will  provide  supplemental  irrigation 
water  to  287,000  acres  in  the  region.  Total  water  sup- 
pl\  is  expected  to  average  about  130,000  acre-feet 
annual!). 

Narrows  Reservoir  will  have  a  gro.ss  storage  capacity 
of  more  than  1  million  acre-feet. 

Estimated  total  cost  of  the  unit  is  S372  million,  of 
which  S2-t9  million  is  reimbursable.  Total  annual 
costs  for  the  project  are  estimated  to  be  $16.7  million 
and  total  annual  benefits  are  estimated  at  S22.4  mil- 
lion, resulting  in  a  positive  benefit-cost  ratio  of  more 
than  1.3  to  1. 

Extensive  coordination  with  affected  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies  through  the  period  of  investigation  has 
been  conducted.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  Jan- 
uar)-  issued  an  opinion  reflecting  a  finding  of  jeopardy 
concerning  the  whooping  crane  and  its  related  habitat 
in  Nebraska.  Meetings  with  Fish  and  Wildlife  have  been 
initiated  to  define  measures  to  preclude  jeopardy 
which  can  be  implemented  by  the  various  interests. 

It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  seven  states  included 
under  Pick-Sloan,  Colorado  is  the  only  one  that  has 
not  seen  significant  development.  Narrows  represents 
perhaps  the  last  opportunity  for  Colorado  to  get  a  Pick- 
Sloan  project  constructed. 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  session,  revenues  from 
Pick-Sloan  hydropower  production  are  often  used  to 
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subsidize  irrigation  development.  Now  a  word  about 
the  rates  used  for  the  sale  of  hydropower. 

Rates  for  federal  power  are  determined  from  repay- 
ment studies  based  on  criteria  approved  by  Congress. 
Recent  studies  have  been  based  on  the  concept  that 
all  units  of  Pick-Sloan  will  ultimately  be  developed. 
Allocations  for  various  functions  are  made  accordingly. 
Current  studies  show  that  all  power  allocations  will 
be  paid  b}'  \'ear  203 '5.  After  that  time,  power  revenues 
are  available  for  irrigation  assistance  after  operating 
expenses,  interest,  and  replacement  costs  are  paid. 

In  1978,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  came  under 
criticism  for  using  this  "ultimate  development  con- 
cept" as  a  basis  for  cost  allocation  and  repayment  pur- 
poses. An  audit  report  from  the  office  of  the  inspector 
general  recommended  a  reanalysis  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
Program  involving  repayment  studies  and  cost  real- 
locations based  on  a  "current"  development  approach 
instead  of  the  "ultimate"  development  concept. 

In  a  recent  opinion,  however.  Interior  Solicitor  Bill 
Coldiron  upheld  the  "ultimate"  development  concept 
for  Pick-Sloan  cost  allocation  and  payment  purposes. 

Solicitor  Coldiron  wrote,  "It  seems  clear  that  the 
information  before  Congress  at  the  time  of  Pick-Sloan 
authorization,  including  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations as  to  cost  allocation  and  repayment  made  by 
the  authorizing  act,  contemplated  use  of  the  'ultimate 
development  concept.  "  He  went  on  to  say  that  "cur- 
rent development"  cannot  be  used  because  such  a 
change  would  violate  both  the  specific  intent  of  Con- 
gress and  more  recent  laws. 

It  is  my  feeling,  however,  that  power  rates  may  in- 
crease in  the  future  regardless  of  which  concept  is 
used.  Without  ultimate  development,  reallocation  of 
Pick-Sloan  will  be  required  based  on  current  use.  This 
would  result  in  a  rate  increase  because  more  cost 
would  be  allocated  to  commercial  power  and  less  to 
irrigation.  On  the  other  hand,  to  achieve  ultimate  de- 
velopment probably  would  require  participative  non- 
federal financing. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  power  rates  would  increase  strictly  because 
additional  units  —  such  as  the  O'Neill  Unit  and  the 
Narrows  Unit  —  are  constructed. 

As  mentioned  earlier  today,  many  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
units  have  never  been  constructed  —  particularly 
those  with  irrigation  as  a  primary  function.  Will  many 
of  these  be  realized?  What  is  the  future  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Program? 


Several  elements  will  determine  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  Although  the  Administration  has  indicated 
a  willingness  to  support  western  water  resources  de- 
velopment, it  has  indicated  that  a  sharing  of  costs  by 
non-federal  entities  will  be  required.  Recently,  Sec- 
retary Watt  elaborated  by  stating,  "It  will  be  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  policy  to  seek  construction 
financing  for  each  new  start  at  a  level  consistent  with 
the  abilities  of  non-federal  sponsors  to  participate  fi- 
nancially and  to  honor  prior  commitments  by  the 
United  States.  Current  repayment  requirements  will 
remain  in  effect."  In  short,  cost  sharing  arrangements 
will  be  established  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  In  response, 
some  states  have  already  set  aside  funding  for  use  in 
cost  sharing. 

The  concept  of  a  Pick-Sloan  program  development 
fund  has  also  been  mentioned  as  a  source  of  funds  to 
participate  in  financing.  Such  a  fund  would  probably 
require  congressional  authorization.  To  give  some  idea 
as  to  what  that  could  mean  in  the  way  of  revenues,  a 
1  mill  per  kilowatt-hour  power  rate  increase,  50  cents 
an  acre-foot  surcharge  for  irrigation  water,  and  SI  an 
acre-foot  surcharge  for  M&I  water  in  the  Missouri  River 
basin  states  would  result  in  about  14  million  in  rev- 
enue annually  for  such  a  fund,  without  even  consid- 
ering revenues  from  navigation  or  recreation. 

Participative  financing  is  not  a  new  concept.  The 
1936  Flood  Control  Act  signed  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  required  50  percent  funding  by  non-fed- 
eral interests  for  water  resource  development.  The 
1938  amendment  required  100  percent  non-federal 
funding  for  flood  control.  However,  the  1940/41 
amendment  changed  that  requirement  in  order  to  help 
with  the  (ireat  Depression  recover)';  but  even  then, 
land  aquisition,  easements,  and  right-of-way  still  re- 
quired non-federal  funding. 

I  am  sure  you  recall  that  Presidents  Nixon,  Ford, 
Charter,  and  now  Reagan  all  advocated  participative  fi- 
nancing of  water  and  power  development.  Even  as  re- 
centh'  as  mid-November  1982,  Representative  "Mo" 
Udall  acknowledged  that  100  percent  federal  financ- 
ing of  water  and  power  development  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Therefore,  it  should  not  come  as  too  much  of  a 
shock  that  the  concept  of  joint  funding  of  water  and 
power  development  is  probably  here  to  stay. 

Regardless  of  the  scope  of  future  construction,  Pick- 
Sloan  is  monumental  from  a  social,  physical,  and  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  Significant  benefits  are  being  pro- 
vided for  the  people  of  the  Missouri  River  basin  states. 
The  program  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
most  important  water  resources  programs  of  our  time. 
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Completed  projects 


Colorado  Armel  Unit  —  Located  on  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Republican  River  in  eastern  Colo- 
rado; Bonny  Dam  and  Reservoir  is  the  main 
feature;  completed  in  1951.  Provides  flood 
control,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits. 


Kansas  Almena  Unit  —  Located  on  Prairie  Dog  Creek 
in  north-central  Kansas;  Norton  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir is  the  main  feature;  completed  in 
1964.  Total  irrigable  area  is  5,760  acres.  Also 
provides  municipal  water  supply  for  town  of 
Norton. 

Cedar  Bluff  Unit  —  Located  on  the  Smoky 
Hill  River  in  northwestern  Kansas;  Cedar 
Bluff  Dam  and  Reservoir  is  the  main  feature; 
completed  in  1951.  Provides  irrigation  water 
for  6,800  acres. 

Glen  Elder  Unit  —  Located  on  the  Solomon 
River  in  north-central  Kansas;  Glen  Elder 
Dam  and  Waconda  Lake  are  the  main  features; 
completed  in  1969.  Provides  municipal 
water  supply  to  the  town  of  Beloit. 

Kirwin  Unit  —  Located  on  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Solomon  River  in  north-central  Kansas; 
Kirwin  Dam  and  Reservoir  is  the  main  feature; 
completed  in  1958.  Provides  irrigation  water 
to  11,400  acres. 

Webster  Unit  —  Located  on  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Solomon  River  in  northern  Kansas; 
Webster  Dam  and  Reservoir  is  the  main  fea- 
ture; completed  in  1961.  Provides  irrigation 
water  for  8,500  acres. 


Nebraska  Ainsworth  Unit  —  Located  on  the  Snake 
River  in  north-central  Nebraska;  Merritt 
Dam  and  Reservoir  is  the  main  feature; 
completed  in  1965.  Total  irrigable  area  is 
34,500  acres. 

Bostwick  Division  —  Located  on  the  Re- 
publican River  in  south-central  Nebraska 
and  north-central  Kansas;  Lovewell  Dam 
and  Reservoir  is  the  main  feature;  com- 
pleted in  1968.  Provides  flood  control  and 
irrigation  water  for  86,200  acres. 

Farwell  Unit  —  Located  near  the  North  and 
Middle  Loup  Rivers  in  central  Nebraska; 
Sherman  Dam  and  Reservoir  is  the  main 
feature;  completed  in  1966.  Provides  ir- 
rigation water  for  50,000  acres. 

Frenchman-Cambridge  Division  —  Lo- 
cated on  the  Republican  River  and  three 
of  its  tributaries  in  southwestern  Nebraska; 
completed  in  1961,  major  features  include 
Enders  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Trenton  Dam 
and  Swanson  Lake,  Medicine  Creek  Dam 
and  Harry  Strunk  Lake,  and  Red  Willow 
Dam  and  Hugh  Butler  Lake.  Provides  flood 
control  and  irrigation  water  for  66,100 
acres. 

Sargent  Unit  —  Located  on  the  Middle 
Loup  River  in  central  Nebraska;  Milburn 
Diversion  Dam  is  the  main  feature;  com- 
pleted in  1957.  Provides  irrigation  water 
for  13,400  acres. 


Wyoming  Glendo  Unit  —  Located  on  the  North 
Platte  River  in  eastern  Wyoming;  major 
feature  is  Glendo  Dam  and  Reservoir;  com- 
pleted in  1958.  Provides  irrigation  water 
for  51,000  acres,  flood  control,  and  gen- 
erates 500  million  kwh  annually  from  sev- 
eral powerplants. 

Kortes  Unit  —  Located  on  the  North  Platte 
River  in  central  Wyoming;  Kortes  Dam  and 
Reservoir  is  the  main  feature;  completed 
in  1951.  Generates  more  than  140  million 
kwh  of  power  annually. 


Continued  on  page  46. 
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Active  Projects  but  not  completed 


Colorado  Narrows  Unit  —  Located  on  the  South 
Platte  River  in  northeastern  Colorado;  pre- 
construction  activity  is  underway.  Project 
will  provide  irrigation  water  for  287,000 
acres. 


Nebraska  North  Loup  Division  —  Located  on  the 
Calamus  River  and  other  tributaries  in  cen- 
tral Nebraska;  major  feature  is  Calamus 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  Project  is  25  percent 
complete  and  is  scheduled  to  be  finished 
in  1992.  Project  will  provide  irrigation 
water  for  53,000  acres. 

O'Neill  Unit  —  Located  on  the  Niobrara 
River  in  northern  Nebraska;  Norden  Dam 
and  Reservoir  is  the  primary  feature.  Con- 
struction began  in  1976  but  was  halted  in 
1977  by  a  court  injunction.  Atrial  is  sched- 
uled for  February  1984 .  Project  would  pro- 
vide irrigation  water  for  77,000  acres. 


Inactive 


Colorado  Armel  Unit  irrigation  component  —  (see 
Armel  Unit,  completed);  would  have  pro- 
vided water  for  about  24,000  acres;  deter- 
mined to  be  economically  unfeasible. 

Wray  Reservoir  —  Located  on  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Republican  River  in  northeast- 
ern Colorado.  Would  have  provided  water 
for  irrigation.  Inactive. 


Nebraska  Boelus  Reservoir  —  Located  on  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Loup  River  in  central  Nebraska. 
Would  have  provided  irrigation  and  flood 
control.  Rejected. 

Dismal  Reservoir  —  Located  on  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Loup  River  in  central  Nebraska. 
Would  have  provided  irrigation  and  flood 
and  silt  control.  Rejected. 

Erickson  Reservoir  —  Located  on  the  Ce- 
dar River  in  central  Nebraska.  Would  have 
provided  irrigation  and  flood  and  silt  con- 
trol. Suspended. 

Lavoca  Flats  —  Located  in  northern  Ne- 
braska; authorized  in  1954  along  with  Ain- 
sworth.  Mirage  Flats  extension,  and 
O'Neill  Unit.  Inactive. 

Loretto  Reservoir  —  Located  on  Beaver 
Creek  near  Albion,  Nebraska.  Would  have 
provided  irrigation  and  flood  and  silt  con- 
trol. Inactive. 

Midstate  Diversion  —  Located  along  the 
Platte  River  in  central  Nebraska.  Inactive. 

Plum  Creek  Reservoir  —  Located  on  Plum 
Creek  south  of  Lexington,  Nebraska. 
Would  have  provided  irrigation  and  flood 
and  silt  control.  Rejected. 


Studies 


Feasibility  level   and  other  studies  have  been  performed  on  14  other  projects  in  the  Lower  Missouri  Region. 
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The  Missouri  Basin  Account 

Accounting,  Repayment  and  Financial 
Status  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
Program  and  Integrated  Projects 

Mr.  James  D.  Davies,  Area  Manager, 

Billings,  Montana,  Area  Office, 

Western  Area  Power  Administration,  Billings,  Montana. 


A  power  repayment  study  is  an  annual  assessment  of 
the  financial  status  of  the  project  to  determine  if  ex- 
isting rates  for  power  are  sufficient  to  meet  repayment 
criteria.  The  repayment  criteria  requires  that  annual 
expenses  must  be  recovered  each  year  and  that  project 
investment  costs  must  be  repaid  within  specified  time 
periods.  The  annual  expenses  are  comprised  of  op- 
erations and  maintenance  costs,  purchased  energy,  in- 
terest expense  and  required  payments  to  several 
smaller  projects  which  have  been  integrated  into  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program  (P-S  MBP)  for  op- 
erational and  repayment  purposes.  Investments  in- 
clude the  costs  allocated  to  power,  as  well  as  those 
costs  associated  with  irrigation  projects  beyond  the 
irrigators'  ability  to  repay.  If  revenues  are  not  sufficient 
to  meet  payout  for  a  given  repayment  study,  the  firm 
power  rate  is  adjusted  until  payout  is  obtained. 

A  repayment  study  is  completed  each  year  and  in- 
cludes the  historical  revenue  and  expense  data 
through  September  30  of  the  study  year,  plus  projec- 
tions of  revenues  and  expenses  for  the  study  period  of 
100  years.  Data  is  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  addition  to  that 
provided  by  the  Western  Area  Power  Administration. 
Data  from  the  Bureau  includes  costs  and  schedules  for 
future  irrigation  projects  and  associated  water  deple- 
tions plus  other  expected  water  depletions;  generation 
schedules  for  Bureau  power  plants;  investment  data; 
and  expense  and  revenue  data.  The  Corps  provides 
generation  schedules  for  Corps  power  plants  based  on 
depletion  data  furnished  by  the  Bureau,  plus  data  on 
investments  and  expense  and  revenue  data  for  Corps 
projects.  Based  on  expected  irrigation  pumping  re- 
quirements and  generation  from  the  Bureau  and  Corps 
power  plants.  Western  develops  marketing  projections 
and  includes  Western's  investment  and  expense  and 
revenue  data.  This  data  is  combined  into  a  single  re- 
payment study  for  the  Eastern  and  Western  Divisions 
of  the  PS  MBP  and  the  Integrated  Projects.  The  "In- 
tegrated Projects"  (Colorado-Big  Thompson,  Ken- 
drick,  Shoshone  and  North  Platte)  were  constructed 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
and  were  subsequently  integrated  with  the 
PS  MBP  for  operational  and  repayment  purposes. 

Joint  costs  of  the  dams  and  reservoirs  are  allocated 
to  the  multi-purpose  functions  of  irrigation,  power, 


flood  control  and  navigation  on  the  basis  established 
by  the  agency  responsible  for  their  construction  (i.e., 
Bureau  or  Corps).  The  costs  allocated  to  flood  control 
and  navigation  have  been  determined  to  be  nonreim- 
bursable and  are  not  included  in  a  repayment  study. 
The  joint  costs  allocated  to  irrigation  and  power  are 
reimbursable  and  so  are  "specific"  costs  of  these  two 
functions.  Transmission  lines,  substations  and  gener- 
ators are  typical  items  specific  to  power.  Canals  and 
pumping  plants  are  specific  to  irrigation. 

The  total  cost  of  an  irrigation  project  is  comprised 
of  the  specific  costs  associated  with  the  project,  plus 
any  assignable  joint  irrigation  costs  and  any  suballo- 
cated  pumping  power  costs.  These  costs  which  are 
determined  to  be  "beyond  the  ability  of  the  irrigators 
to  repay"  are  the  costs  included  in  the  repayment  stud- 
ies. The  power  revenues  needed  to  repay  these  irri- 
gation development  costs  are  termed  "aid  to 
irrigation." 

An  important  feature  of  the  PS  MBP  is  the  subal- 
location  to  irrigation  of  a  percentage  of  the  specific 
and  the  joint  costs  allocated  to  the  power  function. 
The  power  costs  suballocated  to  irrigation  arc  interest- 
free  while  the  remaining  costs  allocated  to  the  power 
function  are  interest  bearing.  The  suballocation  re- 
flects the  portion  of  the  generation  and  transmission 


JAMES  D.  DAVIHS 

AREA  MANAGER.  BILLINGS,  MONTANA  AREA  OFFICE, 
WESTERN  AREA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.  Davies  has  held  his  present  position  since  June 
1978.  In  the  position  he  is  responsible  for  operation 
and  maintenance  within  the  largest  geographical 
segment  of  the  WAPA  system,  which  contains  over 
7,000  miles  of  transmission  lines  and  90  substations 
serving  250  preference  customers.  He  has  held  previous 
positions  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  South 
Dakota,  Montana  and  Arizona.  He  holds  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  Electrical  Engineering  from  South 
Dakota  State  University. 
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capacity  which  will  ultimately  be  used  for  irrigation 
pumping. 

The  commercial  power  investment,  comprised  of 
the  allocated  joint  costs  and  specific  costs,  must  be 
repaid  within  50  years  of  the  facility  becoming  op- 
erational. The  highest  interest-bearing  power  invest- 
ment group  is  repaid  first.  The  interest-free  irrigation 
investment  is  to  be  repaid  within  50  years  plus  a  10- 
year  development  period.  The  irrigation  investment, 
including  the  suballocated  costs,  is  normally  repaid 
after  the  power  investment  has  been  repaid  since  the 
irrigation  investment  is  noninterest  bearing.  During 
the  50-  and  60-year  repayment  periods  for  power  and 
irrigation  features,  no  interim  payments  are  required. 
However,  the  power  rates  are  set  so  that  the  annual 
expenses  will  be  recovered  each  year,  and  required 
project  investment  payments  will  be  made  on  or  before 
they  are  due. 


There  is  considerable  irrigation  yet  to  be  developed 
in  the  P-S  MBP  to  arrive  at  the  "ultimate  development" 
level.  Irrigation  aid  costs  associated  with  the  ultimate 
development  of  irrigation  are  included  in  the  repay- 
ment studies.  However,  because  of  the  60-year  repay- 
ment period  for  irrigation  projects,  the  costs  of  those 
projects  which  are  scheduled  after  the  40th  year  of  a 
study  do  not  impact  the  power  rate. 

In  summary,  the  power  repayment  study,  in  addition 
to  determining  the  revenues  required  for  the  study 
period,  provides  an  accounting  of  the  status  of  repay- 
ment as  of  September  30  each  year  and  also  shows  the 
expected  capability  of  the  P-S  MBP  to  repay  existing 
and  future  power  investment  costs  and  assistance  to 
irrigation. 
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PICK-SLOAN  MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN  PROGRAM 
Example  of  Cost  Allocation  for  Multi-purpose  Dam  and  Reservoir 
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POWER  REPAYMENT  STUDIES 


REVENUES 
EXPENSES 


REPAYMENT 

OF  INVESTMENTS 

(APPROX  $500M) 


PROJECTED  ANNUAL  REVENUES 


(POWER  SALES  &  WHEELING) 


PROJECTED  ANNUAL  EXPENSES  (O&M,  IN- 


TEREST, INT'R.  PROJ'S,  PURCHASED  ENERGY) 
REPAYMENTS 


POWER  INVESTMENTS  &  REPLACEMENTS 
\  FINANCIAL  AID  TO  IRRIGATION 


IRRIGATION  "ULTIMATE  DEVELOPMENT" 


APPROX  START  OF  40  YRS.  100  YRS. 

1944  REPAYMENTS  PROJECTS  DEVELOPED 

STUDY  PERIOD  IN  LAST  60  YRS  OF 

STUDY  DO  NOT 
IMPACT  RATE 

Note  that  irrigation  development  scheduled  after  the  40th  year  of  the  projected  study  period  does  not  require 
repayment  during  the  study  period  and  therefore  does  not  impact  the  power  rate.  The  repayment  criteria  for  irrigation 
investment  is  50  years  plus  a  10-year  development  period. 


HISTORICAL  ANNUAL  DATA 


PS  MBP  STATUS  —  SEPT.  30,  1982 


REVENUES: 
EXPENSES: 
REPAYMENTS: 


$105M  -  125M 
$  60M  -  80M 
$  65M  -    25M 


Revenues  vary  due  to  water  supply  and  the  amount  of 
energy  available  for  sale.  Expenses  also  vary  due  to  water 
supply  with  the  purchased  energy  expense  increasing  in  a 
low  water  year.  Expenses  of  the  integrated  projects  also 
vary  depending  on  required  repayment  and  replacements. 


IRRIGATION  INVESTMENT 
POWER  INVESTMENT 
POWER  INVESTMENT  REPAID 
INTEREST  PAID  (POWER) 
O&M  EXPENSE  PAID 


$  292,500,000 

1,050,000,000 

544,000,000 

460,000,000 

508,000,000 


PURCHASED  ENERGY  EXPENSE  PAID  83,000,000 

INTEGRATED  PROJECTS  EXPENSE  PAID    184.000,000 
TOTAL  REVENUE  $1,800,000,000 
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Audience  Questions 

Regarding  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Plan 


Question:  (Lcs  Flolland) 

I'm  not  sure  whether  you  have  done  this  or  not, 
hut  hat>e  you  taken  into  account  if  you  open  up  the 
various  lands,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
to  irrigation,  what  impact  that  will  have  on  the 
grain  prices  and  on  the  transportation  systems  of 
rail,  water  and  highways.  How  do  you  put  that  into 
the  accounting  system,  or  do  you? 

Jim  Davies 

No,  wc  dont.  None  of  that  is  factored  into  the  re- 
payment study. 

Question:  (Robert  Hippie) 

/  have  a  double-barreled  question.  Mention  was 
made,  almost  in  passing,  of  a  proposed  project  which 
has  not  yet  been  authorized  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  which  would  he  a  pump  storage  project  in 
Gregory  County.  The  fact  stated  was  that  this  would 
virtually  double  the  generating  capacity  of  the  entire 
system.  We  just  heard  a  discussion  of  the  repayment 
program.  I  think  the  Garrison  Project  is  one  of  na- 
tional benefit;  it  certainly  is  of  regional  benefit,  and 
it  is  not  merely  of  local  benefit.  The  point  is  this. 
With  double  capacity,  aren  't  we  going  to  have  dou- 
ble revenue  from  the  sale  of  electricity  as  a  result  of 
the  construction  of  that  project?  Is  that  project  to 
be  integrated  as  a  part  of  Pick-Sloan  and  if  so,  is 
that  revenue  going  to  he  available  after  the  year 
2000,  for  example,  to  assist  in  repayment  of  irri- 
gation benefits? 

Joe  Marcotte: 

Mark,  do  you  know,  is  it  to  be  integrated  as  a  part 
of  the  Pick-Sloan? 

Brig.  Gen.  Mark  Sisinyak: 

The  intent,  Bob,  at  this  stage  is  to  put  forth  the 
Gregory  County  Pump  Storage  facility  as  a  candidate 
for  incorporation  in  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan.  Intent.  Keep 
in  mind  judgment  has  not  been  passed  in  that  regard. 
In  terms  of  revenues,  right  now  the  best  we  can  tell 
from  the  engineering  that  has  been  done  and  the  ben- 
efit cost  ratio  incorporating  consideration  as  to  what 
that  power  might  be  sold  for  in  the  out  years,  it  appears 
as  if  the  repayment  on  investment  would  be  about  1.6 
dollars  to  the  dollar  invested.  I'm  not  sure  that  really 
addresses  your  basic  question,  but  the  fact  is  that  it 
does  look  like  a  ver)'  good  investment.  So  good,  I  might 
add,  that  there  is  some  interest  on  the  part  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  and  private  entities  in  the  region  of 
possibly  taking  the  project  on,  financing  the  project, 


and  hopefully  receiving  some  of  the  benefits  or  all 
depending  on  the  degree  of  financing.  It  is  financially 
a  good  investment.  But  the  key  is  if  you're  going  to 
build  something  that  large,  do  we  really  need  that 
much  peaking  power?  To  date,  indications  are  by  the 
Western  Area  Power  people  that  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  "yes,  "  it  is  needed.  Did  I  leave  out  some 
of  your  question? 

Robert  Hippie: 

No.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  my  people  in  South 
Dakota  and  tell  them,  "Here,  this  is  not  going  to  merely 
benefit  the  payment  of  irrigation.  It  is  going  to  help 
the  repayment  problem  of  irrigation  projects  in  Kan- 
sas, Colorado,  Montana  and  all  the  rest." 

Mark  Sisinyak: 

You  can  say  that  without  qualification,  Bob,  if  in  fact 
when  the  project  is  fully  authorized  and  appropria- 
tions are  made,  it's  handled  as  part  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
Plan.  Frankly,  with  the  amount  of  money  involved  — 
S 1 .2  billion  it  looks  like  before  we're  done  —  if  those 
costs  were  taken  on  by  somebody  other  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  then  quite  obviously  where  the  rev- 
enues would  go  is  also  a  question  that  needs  to  be 
answered.  To  be  very  candid,  in  terms  of  what  direc- 
tion we  are  headed,  I'd  say  we're  headed  in  about  five 
directions  at  once.  There  are  all  sorts  of  things  being 
looked  at  in  terms  of  how  that  project  might  be  han- 
dled. Who,  for  instance,  once  it's  built  might  end  up 
being  responsible  for  the  operation  of  it?  The  Corps 
of  Engineers'  position,  which  is  always  open  to  ques- 
tion for  obvious  reasons,  is  that  that  project  which 
basicalh  takes  water  from  the  main  stem  system,  large 
amounts  of  it  at  various  times,  will  have  to  be  inte- 
grated and  run  .so  intimately  with  the  rest  of  the  system 
that  control  of  the  facility  really  should  remain  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  form  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  I'm  not  sure  how  strong  that  position  is. 
We're  still  hanging  in  there,  and  I  think  for  justifiable 
reason.  But  as  I  said,  the  whole  financing  issue  casts 
some  light  on  the  thing  and  opens  up  new  vistas  we 
haven't  even  looked  at  before. 

Joe  Marcotte: 

Could  I  add  one  thing  there,  Mark.  Regarding  the 
question  of  whether  the  revenues  would  be  available 
after  2000.  given  the  complexity  of  what  kind  of  a 
project  it  is,  if  it  were  a  project  of  Pick-Sloan,  it  is 
required  that  the  investment  be  paid  off  within  50 
)'ears  and  that's  an  incremental  investment.  So  that  50- 
year  repayment  would  not  begin  until  after  you  had 
made  the  investment  on  that  part.  So  it  would  be  some- 
time beyond  2000  if  it  were  a  part  of  Pick-Sloan. 
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Robert  Hippie: 

Ultimately  it  would  be  available  if  it  was  authorized 
as  a  part  of  Pick-Sloan  and  built  and  the  revenue  came 
in? 

Joe  Marcotte: 

That's  an  accurate  statement. 
Mark  Sisinyak: 

That's  correct. 

Question:  0ack  Odgaard) 

We've  heard  a  lot  about  the  lack  of  further  devel 
opment  on  the  irrigation  portion  of  Pick-Sloan.  If 
you  ivere  to  abandon  any  further  irrigation  devel- 
opment in  that  and  have  to  reallocate  costs,  what 
would  that  do  today  and  tomorrow  to  the  power 
rates  you  would  be  charging?  How  much  would  it 
increase  them? 

Gordon  Wendler: 

I  have  no  idea  specifically.  It  would  be  substantial. 
But  1  can't  give  you  a  number  on  that. 

Question:  (Carol  Hamvas) 

Would  you  please  give  me  some  examples  of  pri- 
vate entities  that  would  have  enough  money  to  in- 
vest in  this  sort  of  project? 

Bob  Neufeld: 

We  have  been  discussing  this  very  concept  partially 
because  of  the  Administration's  position  which  has  an- 
nounced that  with  respect  to  hydropower  develop- 
ment, these  projects  are  going  to  be  built  in  the  future 


by  financing  through  bond  issues  secured  by  take-or- 
pay  contracts  from  the  utilities  that  are  going  to  pur- 
cha.se  the  output  of  the  project.  That  means  that  es- 
sentially the  Federal  Government  stands  no  risk  in 
constructing  this  thing.  It  will  be  the  utilities  that  will 
have  the  financial  risk  in  this  undertaking.  The  kinds 
of  people  we  have  been  talking  about  include  prac- 
tically every  utility  in  the  region.  This  project,  in  full 
development,  would  be  2360  megawatts.  To  even 
make  it  happen  at  this  point,  you  would  have  to  involve 
the  big  ones  like  Northern  States  Power,  some  of  the 
Iowa  utilities,  and  all  the  utilities  in  South  Dakota. 
Practically  everyone  in  the  region  would  have  to  be 
involved  in  it.  This  is  definitely  a  regional  project.  Did 
I  an.swer  your  question? 

Carol  Hamvas: 


Yes. 


Question:  (unknown) 

What  areas  will  be  benefited  by  this?  Who  gets  the 
benefits  from  it? 

Mark  Sisinyak: 

I'll  take  a  stab  at  it  and  then  by  all  means.  Bob,  you 
can  add  to  it.  The  marketing  of  the  power  generated 
b\'  the  project,  should  it  be  a  Pick-Sloan  project  and 
should  it  be  operated  by  the  Federal  Government, 
would  be  a  matter  for  the  Western  Area  Power  Admin- 
istration to  determine  as  part  of  its  marketing  strateg)'. 
But  in  essence.  I  would  assume  the  power  would  be 
made  available  to  roughly  the  same  customers  that  are 
availing  themselves  of  power  in  this  area  now.  It  would 
stretch  all  the  wa)'  east,  1  would  assume,  to  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin;  all  the  way  west  to  all  of  Montana  and 
I  think  a  little  over  into  Utah;  down  into  Nebraska; 
over  into  Iowa.  Basically  as  described  earlier,  it  is  re- 
gional power  distribution.  You  may  have  more  accu- 
rate data  than  that. 

Bob  Neufeld: 

The  most  accurate  answer  I  can  give  to  that  question 
depends  on  how  it's  financed.  If  it's  financed  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury-  as  your  traditional  Pick-Sloan  proj- 
ect, that  power  is  going  to  end  up  being  marketed  as 
power  off  the  main  stem  generators  is  marketed.  If  it's 
financed  upfront  with  private  funds  by  a  bond  issue 
the  risk  of  which  is  being  taken  by  the  utilities,  I  am 
sure  those  utilities  are  going  to  demand  they  get  the 
use  of  the  power  they  are  paying  for.  So  it  depends  on 
who  will  be  the  participating  entities  in  the  project 
—  the  financing  mode. 

Question:  (unknown) 

All  of  the  power  then  goes  to  the  area.  Do  they 
ever  go  down  to  Kansas  and  Missouri? 
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Bob  Neufeld: 


Question:  (unknown) 


It  vcn  well  could.  The  current  main  stem  power  is 
being  marketed  in  the  northwest  region  of  Missouri, 
as  1  understand  it,  and  in  Kansas. 

Mark  Sisinyak: 

Very  small  amount.  Bob,  but  some.  The  Southwest- 
ern Power  Administration  generally  takes  care  of 
power  distribution  in  the  lower  part  of  the  basin.  But 
there  is  some  power  distributed  that  far  south. 

Comment:  (Norman  Stucky) 

Just  a  comment.  General  Sisinyak  this  morning  men- 
tioned that  the  aspects  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  related 
to  the  fact  that  the  framework  is  flexible.  Since  1944 
there  have  been  a  number  of  very  significant  devel- 
opments on  the  farm  scene;  namely,  seed  improve- 
ment, plant  genetics,  center  pivot  irrigation,  some 
substantial  improvements  where  we  are  now  produc- 
ing record  crops.  No  one  really  knew  much  about 
sorghum  or  soybeans  back  then.  It  all  adds  up  to  the 
fact  that  today  the  American  taxpayer  is  being  asked 
to  choke  up  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $21 
million  for  a  pa\ment-in-kind  program  of  questionable 
value  in  terms  of  reducing  surplus.  1  would  like  Joe 
to  comment  on  the  flexible  aspect  of  the  irrigation 
de\el()pment  that  has  been  proposed  as  part  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  program.  Prankly,  from  my  viewpoint  as  a 
dr)  land  farmer  from  Kansas,  I  am  thankful  all  that  land 
wasn't  under  irrigation  because  we  couldn't  even  give 
it  awa\'  now. 

Joe  Marcotte: 

I'm  not  sure  I  am  qualified  to  address  this.  I  think 
it's  a  longer  range  program  than  just  this  year,  though. 
I  have  had  occasions  the  past  couple  of  years  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  activity  that  talked  about  3  to  5  million 
acres  of  prime  agricultural  land  in  the  Nation  going 
out  of  production  each  year.  1  think  there  is  going  to 
be  a  continuing  growing  demand  for  food  in  the  coun- 
try. There's  no  doubt  right  now  we  probably  have  the 
capability  to  produce  all  that's  needed.  I  don't  believe 
the  issue,  particularly  in  the  Dakotas,  is  one  strictly  of 
increased  production.  I  think  the  issue  in  the  Dakotas 
is  one  more  of  stability.  They,  too,  produce  a  good 
crop  most  years  but  they  have  an  unpredictable  situ- 
ation in  which  they  go  periods  of  time  when  they  don't 
produce  a  crop  and  particularly  with  the  economic 
environment  we  have  in  the  country'  now,  a  farmer  who 
doesn't  produce  some  reasonable  crop  ever)'  year  is  in 
trouble.  So  I  think  more  important  to  the  Dakota  areas 
is  stability. 

I'm  not  sure  1  can  answer  your  question  because  you 
are  getting  into  a  very  complex  national  question  when 
you  talk  about  what  level  of  food  production  to  get 
into. 


Jack  OdgaarU  asked  about  power  rates  being  in- 
creased. My  question  is  why  exactly  are  they  in- 
creasing and  will  it  continue? 

Gordon  Wendler 

I'll  take  a  stab  at  that.  If  you  use  the  current  use 
concept  —  I  believe  that  is  the  point  of  your  question, 
rather  than  the  ultimate  development  concept  —  in 
other  .words,  the  Pick-Sloan  as  originally  authorized 
had  a  lot  more  acres  of  land  scheduled  for  production. 
If  we  don't  develop  those  and  go  to  the  current  use 
—  in  other  words,  all  we  have  just  now  developed  — 
then  when  you  reallocate  the  costs  they're  going  to 
end  up  based  against  the  commercial  power  costs 
which,  in  effect,  raises  the  cost  of  project  power. 

Joe  Marcotte: 

Some  of  those  costs  presently  allocated  to  irrigation 
are  non-interest  bearing  so  they  fall  into  that  compo- 
nent when  the  payment  would  begin  after  the  50-year 
period.  So  those  costs  are  being  held  in  abeyance  right 
now  and  they  will  become  due  and  payable,  I  suppose, 
when  that  decision  is  made.  In  addition  to  that,  you 
add  on  the  interest  component. 

Comment:  ("William  Guy) 

In  answer  to  one  question  back,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  have  each  taken  500,000  acres  out  of 
production.  The  Pick-Sloan  Plan  has  actually  reduced 
our  capacity  to  add  to  the  surplus.  South  Dakota  and 
North  Dakota  are  simply  trying  to  irrigate  a  few  acres 
to  cut  their  losses.  So  if  you  want  to  reduce  the  surplus, 
go  to  where  it's  being  raised.  We've  taken  500,000 
acres  out  of  production. 

Joe  Marcotte: 

There's  another  aspect  to  that.  Generally  you  do 
have  .some  competition  between  dryland  and  irrigated 
agriculture,  but  generally  I  think  we  have  observed 
that  \()u  shift  to  a  different  type  of  cropping  so  you 
have  less  competition. 

Comment:  (Jack  Odgaard) 

I  can't  speak  for  the  gentleman  from  Kansas.  1  can 
speak  for  Nebraska  because  I  know  about  conditions 
there,  and  irrigation  is  a  stabilizing  factor  in  the  ag- 
ricultural economy.  I  appreciate  Bill  Guy's  comments 
on  North  and  South  Dakota  because  we're  also  con- 
cerned about  local  economies.  We  have  pictures  al- 
ready of  southeast  Nebraska  going  through  a  drought 
this  year  and  S50  million  crop  losses  in  one  year.  We 
can't  make  farms  survive  on  dryland  agriculture.  Last 
year  Nebraska  contributed  $1.85  billion  to  the  U.S. 
agriculture  export.  Now  that's  a  benefit  to  the  whole 
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Nation.  Kansas  did  somewhat  less.  Iowa  contributed  a 
lot,  too.  That's  the  kind  of  thing  we're  talking  about. 
Social,  economic  issues.  And,  Joe,  I  appreciated  your 
comment.  We're  not  looking  at  one  year.  This  is  a  long- 
range  program  that  benefits  the  whole  Nation's  econ- 
omy because  our  ag  exports  are  still  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  ....  Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  Ne- 
braska —  and  we  appreciate  the  position  of  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  —  that's  our  prob- 
lem and  our  situation.  Tremendous  benefits  have  come 
to  Iowa  and  Missouri  in  flood  control,  lower  subsi- 
dized reduced  power .  .  .  navigation.  That's  what  we're 
talking  about. 

Question:  (Les  Holland) 

My  question  is  regarding  the  impact  of  opening 
these  acres  to  irrigation  —  /  don 't  know  how  many 
you're  talking  about  in  the  whole  basin  but  it  is 
pretty  substantial  —  obviously  the  benefits  would 
not  accrue  right  away  but  over  a  period  of  time.  Have 
you  taken  into  consideration  the  additional  pro- 


duction and  what  impact  that  will  have  on  various 
modes  of  transportation  and  the  costs  associated 
with  keeping  those  facilities  up?  Are  those  things 
cranked  into  the  benefits  when  you  come  up  with 
the  numbers? 

Joe  Marcotte: 

We  do  a  social  assessment  that  talks  about  those 
things  in  a  general  way  and  I  think  we  reference  them 
in  text,  but  1  don't  think  we  attempt  to  quantify  them. 

Gordon  Wendler: 

There's  no  financial  accounting  of  it. 

Bill  Crews: 

Again,  I  would  like  to  thank  our  speakers  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  around  for  further  discussion  at  your 
leisure. 
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CHANGING  WATER  NEEDS  AND  ISSUES 
IN  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN 

Dr.  Warren  Viessman,  Jr.,  Professor  and  Chairman, 
Department  of  Environmental  Engineering  Sciences, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida. 


Introduction 

Over  the  years,  the  emphasis  on  water  use  in  the 
Mi.ssouri  River  Basin  has  slowly  changed  as  needs  have 
been  modified,  issues  have  waxed  and  waned,  and  so- 
cietal interests  have  shifted.  The  original  focus  on 
flood  control,  navigation,  irrigation,  and  hydroelectric 
power  generation  has  broadened  to  emphasize  other 
uses  such  as  recreation,  environmental  enhancement, 
water  quality  control,  energy  resource  development, 
industrial  operations,  and  water  for  cities.  Since  the 
early  days  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan,  the  parade  of  changes 
affecting  water  management  issues  has  been  continu- 
ous. These  altering  forces  are  constantly  reshaping  at- 
titudes and  will  certainly  play  an  important  role  in 
future  decision-making  relative  to  the  use  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  waters.  An  accounting  of  some  of  the  most 
important  influences  which  have  occurred  in  recent 
years  follows. 

•  National  emphasis  has  shifted  from  predomi- 
nantly water  quantity  to  water  quality; 

•  Environmental  enhancement  and  protection  ac- 
tions have  gained  broad  support  (Sandhills  Crane 
issue  in  the  Platte  River  basin,  for  example); 

•  There  has  been  a  dissolution  of  the  old  congres- 
sional power  bases  for  water  resources  develop- 
ment (noted  increase  in  Eastern  influence  and 
concern  for  infrastructure  repair  and  replace- 
ment, water  quality  management,  etc.;  there  are 
even  clear  differences  among  congressional  del- 
egations within  individual  states  over  some  proj- 
ect proposals); 

•  There  has  been  a  shifting  in  federal  funding  prior- 
ities from  water  to  programs  such  as  transporta- 
tion, housing,  education,  welfare,  etc.; 

•  The  public  has  developed  a  broader  awareness  of 
water  issues  in  the  context  of  environmental  and 
other  factors  (clearer  understanding  of  ground 
water  —  surface  water  links,  ground  water  — 
land  use  links  and  others); 

•  The  demise  of  the  Water  Resources  Council  and 
the  river  basin  commissions,  no  matter  what  their 
deficiencies  might  have  been,  has  created  a  vac- 
uum and  a  step  backward  to  provincialism; 

•  Increased  attention  to,  and  broadening  in  scale 
of,  Indian  and  federal  reserved  water  rights  issues; 


•  Growing  concern  about  instream  flow  mainte- 
nance and  consideration  of  this  as  a  beneficial  use; 

•  Increased  emphasis  on  rational  water  pricing, 
project  cost  sharing,  and  setting  of  user  fees; 

•  Emergence  of  a  strong  conservation  ethic; 

•  Rapidly-developing  technology  —  new  irrigation 
methods  and  farming  practices,  research  in  plant 
genetics,  development  of  powerful  analytical 
techniques  for  evaluating  and  designing  alterna- 
tives for  system-wide  operations; 

•  Energy  crisis  impacts  —  scarcity  of  fuels,  in- 
creased costs; 

•  Widespread  public  belief  that  almost  any  form  of 
structural  development  is  bad; 

•  Increasing  citizen  dissatisfaction  with  poorly-con- 
ceived and  laundrv-list  planning; 

•  News  media  emphasis  on  negative  aspects  of 
water  resources  development; 

•  Lag  in  educating  the  public  and  decision-making 
bodies  about  the  consequences  of  statutory,  reg- 
ulatory, and  administrative  actions  regarding 
water  use  and  management; 

•  Shifting  in  nature  of  national  water  policy  as  needs 
envisioned  years  ago  have  been  met  and  others 
have  become  more  dominant;  and 

•  Shifting  of  responsibilities  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  state  and  local  governments. 

Out  of  these  changes  a  gradual  move  toward  com- 
prehensive water  management  seems  to  be  emerging. 
It  embraces  providing  water  of  acceptable  quality  for 
purposes  ranging  from  municipal  water  supply  to 
maintaining  life  cycles  offish  and  wildlife.  It  requires 
recognizing  and  taking  advantage  of  interconnections 
between  surface  and  ground  water  bodies,  exploiting 
the  potential  for  coordinated  use  of  existing  facilities, 
acknowledging  the  singleness  of  water  quantity/water 
quality  issues,  devising  new  ways  to  operate  old  sys- 
tems, blending  structural  and  non-structural  ap- 
proaches, accepting  that  the  expansiveness  of  water 
resources  systems  may  require  regional  rather  than  lo- 
cal solutions  to  problems,  and  providing  equity,  in- 
sofar as  possible,  if  not  on  a  monetary  basis,  at  least 
on  a  service  basis,  to  all  those  affected.  Conceptually, 
the  notion  is  simple;  the  trouble  is  that  the  boundaries 
of  the  physical  systems  that  must  be  dealt  with  often 
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differ  markedly  from  the  political  boundaries  that  af- 
fect how  water  is  used  and/or  developed.  Further- 
more, many  institutional  elements  have  been  narrowly 
focused  and  now  constrain,  if  not  preclude,  good 
water  management. 

From  Projects  to  Issues 

The  focus  on  water  issues  in  the  United  States  has 
shifted  over  the  years  as  problems  arose  and  were 
solved  and  new  ones  took  their  place.  Concurrent  with 
this,  the  Missouri  and  other  rivers  have  been  subjected 
to  engineering  controls,  and,  as  a  result,  many  old 
water  policies  have  outgrown  their  value.  Further- 
more, numerous  facilities  are  reaching  their  design 
lives  and  questions  on  how  to  rehabilitate  them  are 
being  raised.  Broad  issues  rather  than  local  interests 
which  were  historically  satisfied  on  a  project  basis  are 
demanding  attention.  A  transition  is  underway.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  machinery  for  coping  with  new  problems 
has  not  kept  pace  with  either  the  scale  or  nature  of 
the  issues  which  have  emerged. 

The  Institutional  Setting 

The  need  for  objective  water  management  has  been 
discussed  for  years.  The  question  is  how  to  do  it? 
Mostly  it  is  a  matter  of  coordinating  human  .  .  .  agency 
.  .  government  .  .  .  interest  group  interests  and  re- 
solving conflicts  among  them.  This  is  very  easy  to  say, 
but  ver)'  hard  to  do.  And  this  pervasive  institutional 
problem  underlies  most  water  issues.  Influences  of 
laws  and  regulations,  political  boundaries,  agency  mis- 
sions, financing  mechanisms,  social  customs,  and  the 
belief  that  water  is  free  for  the  taking  have  all  inter- 
acted to  create  a  "water  crisis"  aura.  The  challenge  is 
to  bring  about  desperately-needed  reforms  in  many  of 
these   institutions.   Our  social   goals  are  continually 
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shifting  and  these  changes  must  be  incorporated  in 
plans  and  programs.  Institutions,  as  well  as  facilities, 
must  be  kept  current.  We  do  not  have  to  accept  that 
prevailing  institutional  .systems  are  fixed  forever.  Fac- 
tual analy.ses  of  the  impact  of  existing  constraints  on 
addressing  water  issues  must  be  provided.  If  benefits 
can  be  clearly  shown  to  increase  as  the  result  of  mod- 
ifying laws,  changing  regulations,  developing  new  or- 
ganizations, etc.,  then  prospects  for  reform  will  be 
enhanced.  The  tools  of  diagnosis  and  evaluation  at  our 
dispo.sal  permit  prompt,  in-depth  evaluations  of  many 
courses  of  action.  It  is  time  to  objectively  examine 
.systems  already'  in  place  to  see  if  they  can  be  operated 
more  efficiently  and.  if  so.  what  changes  would  be 
needed  to  bring  this  about. 

A  recent  solution  to  the  water  supply  problem  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan  area  (WMA)  ex- 
emplifies what  can  be  done.  For  years,  political  juris- 
dictions, .special  interest  groups,  and  agencies  argued 
about  plans  for  increasing  the  WMA  water  supply. 
Hundreds  of  proposals  emerged,  but  none  really 
gained  support,  mainly  because  the  institutions  which 
would  have  to  implement  them  did  not  desire,  or  were 
unable,  to  find  a  common  ground.  Efforts  to  improve 
the  region's  water  supply  situation  stagnated,  but  pop- 
ulation growth  did  not.  The  result  was  that  periodic 
low  flows  in  the  river  became  more  and  more  trou- 
blesome. 

Thoughts  of  an  impending  crisis  spurred  the  desire 
to  "do  something"  and  in  the  late  I970's,  a  unique 
marriage  of  institutional  cooperation  and  technologi- 
cal effort  emerged.  The  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  Interstate  Commission 
on  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Fairfax  County  Water 
Authority,  the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, the  Metropolitan  Washington  Area  Council  of 
Covernments.  and  other  key  actors  worked  together  to 
provide  a  setting  for  coordination  of  river  management 
policies  that  would  benefit  them  all. 

Analysts  found  a  way  to  augment  the  region's  water 
supply  without  the  need  for  major  new  facilities.  It 
involved  dealing  with  a  maze  of  engineering,  social, 
environmental,  economic,  and  political  problems.  The 
approach  was  fresh  and  non-traditional.  If  focu.sed  on 
what  could  be  done  in  the  face  of  prevailing  con- 
straints. Modern  techniques  of  systems  analysis  —  lin- 
ear programming,  .synthetic  hydrology,  statistical 
analysis,  hydrological  modeling,  and  computer  simu- 
lation were  merged  to  produce  a  predominantly  non- 
structural solution  to  the  water  supply  problem.  As  a 
result,  a  problem  that  had  been  without  resolution  for 
almost  30  years  was  taken  in  stride.  What  had  appeared 
to  be  an  impa.sse  in  regional  cooperation  was  obliter- 
ated. Furthermore,  between  S200  million  and  $1  bil- 
lion were  potentially  .saved  compared  to  previous 
alternatives.  The  environmental  impact  of  the  solution 
was  minimal.  Ohjectii'e  analysis  was  key  to  this  ac- 
complishment. 
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Perhaps  you  wonder  why  such  an  approach  hasn't 
been  used  more  widely.  It  is  mainly  because  everybody 
wants  to  control  his  own  water  supply.  A  case  in  point 
is  New  Jersey  where  there  are  dozens  of  separate  water 
supply  systems.  Boards  and  managers  there  seem  to 
believe  that  if  they  go  in  with  somebody  else,  they 
might  have  to  share.  What  they  fail  to  recognize  is  that 
within  their  own  systems  they  might  have  even  greater 
shortages  if  they  go  it  alone.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
even  two  different  jurisdictions  together. 

For  management  to  be  effective,  some  sweeping  in- 
stitutional reforms  might  be  required.  Their  nature 
will  be  determined  by  the  scale  of  the  problem  being 
addressed,  but  agency  missions,  federal  and  state  laws, 
and  citizen  and  special  interest  group  attitudes  may 
all  have  to  be  tampered  with.  For  example,  Karabatsos 
noted  that  few  old  laws  had  ever  been  repealed.  There 
will  be  winners  and  losers  in  this  process,  but  unless 
we  can  come  to  grips  with  those  elements  which  in 
reality  influence  our  ability  to  provide  more  and  better 
water,  the  actions  taken  will  fall  far  short  of  those 
needed  to  do  the  job.  In  many  cases,  "surgery"  rather 
than  "band-aids"  will  be  required. 

Mechanisms  for  Reform 

The  threat  that  we  are  running  out  of  water  is  mostly 
false,  but  the  threat  that  there  may  be  widespread 
water  shortages  resulting  from  mismanagement,  lack 
of  good  decision-making,  unwillingness  to  pay  the 
costs  for  needed  programs,  and  political  sensitivity 
about  bringing  about  needed  change  is  real.  Only 
through  objective  analyses  of  water  problems  and  the 
design  of  practical  options  can  we  expect  to  overcome 
past  practices  and  bring  about  the  needed  moderni- 
zation of  laws,  regulations,  and  organizations. 

(jiven  today's  technology,  mixed  with  some  imagi- 
nation, management  strategies  can  be  developed  to 
assure  adequate  water  supplies  for  future  generations. 
This  will  require  that  we  break  away  from  the  mold 
of  tradition,  be  willing  to  attack  existing  constraints, 
and  seek  out  new  ways  to  solve  old  problems.  We  must 
aggressiveh'  seek  reforms,  where  needed,  and  dem- 
onstrate the  pa\()ffs  to  be  gained  through  suggested 
changes.  A  role  must  be  played  by  the  layman,  the 
technologist,  and  the  decision  maker. 

(Comprehensive  water  management  will  be  imple- 
mented only  if  its  approach  is  supported  by  facts  and 
sound  technical  studies.  The  cooperative  water  man- 
agement program  developed  for  the  Potomac  River 
basin  would  never  have  materialized  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  work  of  modelers  which  proved  that  the  pro- 
posed wa\'  of  operation  could  save  construction  costs 
and  result  in  added  availability  of  water  during  low- 
flow  periods.  However,  the  attitudes  of  technical  peo- 
ple towards  those  involved  in  making  investment  or 
other  water-management  decisions  or  toward  those 
who  are  simply  concerned  with  their  environment  and 


the  quality  of  water  that  they  drink  must  change.  Tech- 
nicians must  become  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
society,  and  they  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  dem- 
onstrate how  their  technical  achievements  can  be  ap- 
plied to  practical  advantage  by  those  who  must 
ultimately  manage  the  Nation's  waters.  Tomorrow's 
water  managers  must  be  of  a  new  breed.  Being  tech- 
nically competent  is  not  enough.  They  must  be  "so- 
ciety-wise" as  well. 

Citizens  must  begin  to  accept  more  responsibility 
in  seeking  needed  reforms  in  water  institutions  and  in 
getting  factual  data  to  support  their  understanding 
of  i.ssues.  Their  attitudes  should  be  molded  from  ob- 
jectivity, and  the  responsibility  for  that  has  not  really 
been  met.  Furthermore,  many  existing  institutional 
problems  stem  from  individual,  agency,  governmental 
unit,  or  other  types  of  parochialism.  Until  we  as  citi- 
zens are  able  to  accept  a  wider  responsibility  and  put 
aside  some  of  our  selfish  ways,  little  progress  in  bring- 
ing about  a  modernization  of  institutions  and  in  ef- 
fectively applying  state-of-the-art  technology  will 
result.  A  statesman-like  attitude  is  needed,  but  can  we 
move  in  that  direction? 

Finally,  policy-makers  must  begin  to  break  with  the 
"project  mentality"  of  the  past  and  adopt  an  "issue 
mentality"  if  the  limited  natural  and  financial  re- 
sources of  this  Nation  are  to  be  used  at  anywhere  near 
full  efficiency.  For  too  long  we  have  been  solving  the 
wrong  problems,  misallocating  resources,  and  serving 
selfish  interests.  Political  rewards  for  perpetuating 
these  circumstances  have  not  played  an  inconsequen- 
tial role.  It  is  time  that  the  states  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment realize  that  there  are  regional  and  local 
differences  in  water  quality,  water  quantity,  and  needs 
for  the  future.  Problems  that  are  severe  in  one  locale 
may  be  of  no  consequence  elsewhere.  Programs  which 
tend  to  apph  uniform  national  and  regional  standards, 
while  the)'  may  be  expedient,  are  often  not  socially, 
environmentally,  or  economically  efficient.  If  there  is 
a  water  problem  in  the  Missouri  River  basin,  then  it 
should  be  addressed  in  the  context  of  its  own  dimen- 
sions and  a  solution  proposed  that  is  most  efficient  in 
use  of  money,  time,  and  impact  on  the  environment. 
If  a  statesman-like  attitude  is  needed  for  the  layman, 
it  is  all  the  more  appropriate  for  the  politician. 

Outlook  for  the  Future 

Most  known  water  problems  can  be  solved  on  the 
basis  of  our  present  capabilities  for  addressing  them. 
The  problem  is  that  constraining  influences  often 
force  the  wrong  moves,  ineffectual  moves,  or  no  moves 
at  all .  We  have  the  analytical  power  to  identify  efficient 
and  en\ironmentalh-sound  alternatives,  but  we  have 
little  abilit}-  to  move  special  interests,  whatever  they 
ma\  be,  to  compromise  their  kingdoms  no  matter  how 
compelling  the  argument.  Water  issues  that  became 
critical  in  the  past  were  not  unrecognized  in  advance; 
they  were  ignored  for  political  and/or  other  reasons 
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until  they  became  crises.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  that 
wc  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  learn  the  lessons  of  the 
past.  Problem-solving  under  a  crisis  is  destructive  of 
both  natural  resources  and  the  Nation's  economy.  Per- 
haps fortunately,  we  have  overcome  most  historic  ca- 
lamities within  reasonable  periods  of  time  through  the 
massive  application  of  resources.  The  problem  is  that 
as  our  resources  are  increasingly  spread  thinner,  and 
as  the  number  of  people  to  be  served  and/or  protected 
increases,  a  problem  that  could  have  been  accom- 
modated 20  years  ago  with  some  ease  might  now  result 
in  a  national  catastrophy,  one  which  could  not  be  over- 
come quickly  or  without  great  human  suffering.  We 
can  keep  on  as  before,  or  strive  to  make  the  changes 
that  are  needed  to  permit  wise  management  of  our 
water  resources.  Hard  choices  will  have  to  be  made  if 
we  are  to  move  from  the  status  quo,  but  the  alternative 
is  foreboding.  The  severity  of  water  problems  we  face 
in  the  future  will  depend  heavily  upon  our  ability  to 
change  intrenched  institutional  elements  and  to  intro- 
duce objectivity  into  water  resources  management. 
Unquestionably,  management  cannot  be  effective 
without  some  degree  of  control;  and  to  permit  that 
control,  adjustments  by  governments  and  individuals 
will  have  to  be  made.  On  the  other  hand,  reforms  do 
not  have  to  be  all-destructive  of  old  beliefs  or  ap- 
proaches; they  can  be  built  upon  them  as  was  done 
for  the  Potomac.  What  is  needed  is  a  futuristic  ap- 
proach with  a  wide  focus,  blended  with  the  physical 
and  social  elements  already  in  place. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  it  might  be  appropriate  to  re- 
view the  seven  themes  of  the  1973  National  Water 
Commission  report.  They  get  at  the  tough  issues  even 
though  many  have  argued  about  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations for  addressing  them. 

•  First,  the  report  emphasizes  that  the  level  of  fu- 
ture demands  for  water  is  not  inevitable  but  de- 
rives in  large  part  from  policy  decisions  within 
the  control  of  society; 

•  A  second  reoccurring  theme  is  the  shift  in  national 
priorities  from  development  of  water  resources  to 
restoration  and  enhancement  of  water  quality; 

•  A  third  theme  is  the  Commission's  belief  that 
water-resource  planning  must  be  tied  more 
closely  to  land-use  planning; 

•  Fourth,  the  Commission  recommends  policies 
which  will  lead  to  the  conservation  of  water  — 
policies  which  will  motivate  better  use  of  water 
and  reduce  water  losses  by  improved  efficiency; 


•  Fifth,  the  Commission  believes  that  sound  eco- 
nomic principles  should  be  applied  to  decisions 
to  build  water  projects; 

•  Sixth,  the  Commission  believes  that  laws  and  legal 
institutions  should  be  reexamined  in  the  light  of 
contemporar)  water  problems;  and 

•  Seventh,  the  Commission  believes  that  the  devel- 
opment, management,  and  protection  of  water  re- 
sources should  be  controlled  by  that  level  of 
government  nearest  the  problem  and  most  capa- 
ble of  effectively  representing  the  vital  interests 
involved. 

For  the  most  part,  these  themes  are  still  current  and 
are  reflective  of  today's  needs. 

Some  Closing  Notes 

The  basis  for  tomorrow's  actions  has  long  been  iden- 
tified. It  has  been  pointed  out  that  policies  established 
by  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  supported 

•  "Intelligent  use  of  resources;" 

•  "Maximization  of  water  use  in  a  physical  sense;" 
and 

•  The  concept  of  "one  river  basin  —  one  problem." 

These  are  sound  notions  and  they  chart  the  future  as 
well  as  the  past,  but  they  have  not  always  been  fol- 
lowed. The  current  ETSl  controversy  stands  as  a  clear 
example  of  fractionation.  In  the  future,  we  are  surely 
going  to  have  to  pay  more  for  our  water.  And  we  are 
going  to  have  to  set  aside  some  of  our  selfish  attitudes. 
The  "pioneer  spirit  "  mentioned  by  Paul  Harley  is 
needed  today  —  no  longer  to  aid  in  settling  the  Mis- 
souri River  basin,  but  to  seek  innovative  and  imagi- 
native paths  to  follow  in  solving  the  water  problems 
being  faced.  The  challenge  is  no  less  today  than  it  was 
years  ago;  in  fact,  it  is  probably  greater.  But  if  it  can 
be  met,  there  should  be  sufficient  good  water  for  to- 
day's and  tomorrow's  water  u.ses. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  focus  for  those  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Missouri  River  basin  should  not  be  on  fulfilling  all  of 
the  incomplete  elements  of  the  original  Pick-Sloan 
Plan,  but  rather  on  exploring  the  contemporar)'  needs 
of  the  basin  and  determining  how  existing  facilities 
and  new  development  can  be  forged  into  a  dynamic, 
modern  program,  one  that  is  in  step  with  the  time  and 
recognizes  and  wisely  builds  on  what  we  know  today 
and  what  we  perceive  for  tomorrow. 
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CURRENT  AND  FUTURE 
RELATIONSfflP  OF  THE  STATES 
TO  THE  PICK-SLOAN  PLAN 

Mr.  Warren  "Bob"  R.  Neufeld,  Secretary, 

South  Dakota  Department  of  Water  and  Natural  Resources. 


The  title  of  my  presentation  is  the  Current  and  Fu- 
ture Relationship  of  the  States  to  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan. 
It  would  be  extremely  presumptuous  of  me  to  stand 
here  and  irv  to  tell  you  Missouri's  relationship  to  the 
Pick-Sloan  Plan  or  Kansas'  relationship  to  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Plan.  In  fact,  I'm  not  sure  all  of  the  states  in  the 
basin  have  a  very  firm  notion  of  their  relationship  to 
the  Pick-Sloan  Plan;  if  they  did,  we  wouldn't  be  hold- 
ing this  conference.  It's  obvious  that  people  need  to 
know  more  about  it;  what  it  means  for  the  future.  I 
do  believe,  however,  that  if  any  of  the  states  in  the 
basin  have  a  firm  idea  of  what  they  want  to  accomplish, 
what  needs  to  be  accomplished,  what  those  goals  are, 
and  how  that  can  be  done  through  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan, 
I  think  the  State  of  South  Dakota  has  certainly  come 
of  age  in  the  past. 

In  my  presentation,  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  our  struggle  with  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  and 
what  it  means  to  us.  I'd  like  to  identify  for  you  the 
problems  as  they  existed  in  the  past  and  which  prob- 
lems, for  us,  exist  today  (and  they  are  the  same).  I'd 
like  to  talk  about  the  solutions  to  those  problems  that 
were  proposed  in  the  past,  how  those  have  been  trans- 
formed and  metamorphosed  into  solutions  for  today. 
What  happened  to  those  solutions  in  the  past  that  made 
them  unacceptable  in  South  Dakota,  how  did  we  solve 
the  problem  and  where  do  we  go  from  here?  One  of 
the  themes  of  my  presentation  and  my  philosophy  is 
that  .  .  .  we  went  through  a  birth  analogy  yesterday 
with  regard  to  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  and  it's  apparent 
that  everybody  had  to  learn  to  crawl  before  they  could 
walk,  and  they  had  to  walk  before  they  could  run.  We 
believe  that  the  states  are  in  the  position  where  they 
ought  to  be  running.  There  was  a  strong  federal  em- 
phasis in  all  of  these  proposals.  If  you  look  back  at 
the  gestation  period  comments  given  by  Paul  Harley 
yesterday,  you  will  find,  in  my  opinion  anyway,  that 
the  true  conceptualization  of  what  needed  to  be  done 
from  a  basinwide  standpoint  was  not  a  federal  concept. 
It  originated  in  that  meeting  that  was  held  in  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota,  where  Judge  Clifford  Stone  said  you've 
got  to  look  at  a  basinwide  concept,  and  if  the  states 
don't  hang  together  they  shall  surely  hang  separately, 
to  paraphrase  Benjamin  Franklin.  I  feel  that  what  we're 
going  to  be  talking  about  here,  in  my  remarks,  is  how 
a  state  comes  of  age.  To  carry  the  birth  analogy  on  a 


little  bit,  and  I  think  that  you're  going  to  find  if  you 
look  back  at  those  comments  that  were  made  yesterday 
and  the  actions  that  were  taken  at  our  Board  of  Direc- 
tors meeting  yesterday  that  the  birth  analogy  is  quite 
appropriate.  In  fact,  sometimes  I  think  resolving  in- 
terstate water  problems  in  an  area,  such  as  the  Missouri 
basin  where  you  go  from  12  inches  or  less  of  rainfall 
a  year  to  states  with  an  average  of  40  inches  of  rainfall 
a  year,  is  a  bit  like  mating  elephants  if  you  will  carry 
the  analogy  a  bit  further.  It  tends  to  be  done  at  very 
high  levels,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  any  results. 
That  was  a  joke,  folks.  If  I  appear  a  bit  nervous,  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  it's  not  the  most  convenient 
thing  in  the  world  to  be  the  last  speaker  before  lunch, 
nor  is  it  my  idea  of  an  ideal  presentation  to  have  your 
boss  send  a  video  camera  down  to  keep  an  eye  on  you. 
I  can  no  longer  say  that  I  was  misquoted  in  the  press. 

If  you  look  at  the  problems  that  were  going  to  be 
resolved  by  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  in  1944,  look  at  the 
Sloan  document.  Senate  Document  191.  This  is  the 
description,  if  I  can  read  some  paragraphs  from  that 
Document,  that  was  given  by  the  feds  of  problems  that 
they  saw  and  that  needed  solution  in  the  basin.  That 
document  said: 

Man  cannot  prevent  the  sudden  downpours  nor 
the  quick  thaws  that  produce  floods,  he  can  only 
distribute  floodwaters  in  time  and  place  and  so 
reduce  their  destructive  powers.  He  cannot  pre- 
vent drought  nor  make  rain  fall  at  will,  he  can 
only  store  water  for  use  in  dry  seasons  and  thus 
escape  its  worst  effects.  The  plan  proposed  here 
recognizes  these  facts  and  also  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  make  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  basin 
serve  the  greatest  number  of  people,  to  the  great- 
est advantage,  those  waters  must  be  conserved 
and  used  according  to  a  coordinated  plan,  which 
must  recognize  all  beneficial  uses  of  water,  weigh 
their  relative  values  and  make  a  compromise 
from  a  basinwide  viewpoint  in  each  instance  of 
conflict. 

Going  on  further,  the  document  said: 

This  basinwide  plan  provides  for  a  number  of 
reservoirs  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Missouri 
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River  and  its  tributaries  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
water  and  releasing  it  during  periods  of  low  flow. 
Such  reservoirs  will  contribute  to  flood  control, 
not  only  on  the  lower  river,  but  at  all  points  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  reservoir  sites.  They 
will  aid  in  navigation  on  the  lower  river  by  re- 
ducing flood  damages  to  navigation  works  and 
by  increasing  the  dry  season  flow.  They  will  en- 
large the  supply  of  water  available  for  irrigation 
and  they  will  make  practicable  the  generation  of 
electrical  energy  at  many  places. 

In  the  next  paragraph  they  came  right  to  the  heart 
of  at  least  my  state's  problems  in  1944. 

The  irrigation  of  land  in  the  basin,  generally 
in  relatively  small  blocks  along  the  streams,  will 
add  to  an  unavoidably  precarious  dry  farming 
and  grazing  economy,  a  dependable  type  of  ag- 
riculture which  will  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on 
whole  communities.  It  will  supplement  the  ranges 
in  supporting  a  larger,  better,  and  less  hazardous 
livestock  industry;  and  by  increasing  the  popu- 
lation and  the  farm  yield  and  income,  it  will  re- 
duce the  per  capita  cost  of  government  and  raise 
standards  of  living  and  of  citizenship.  In  periods 
of  severe  and  long  continued  drought,  such  as 
have  occurred  at  long  intervals  and  may  occur 
again,  forage  raised  on  irrigated  land  will  sup- 
port foundation  breeding  stock  at  least,  and  so 
speed  recovery  from  drought  damages. 

My  thesis  here  today  is  that  that  is  exactly  the  same 
problem  that's  facing  the  upper  basin  states  with  their 
agriculturally  based  economies.  To  wit,  I'd  like  to  cite 
some  statistics  from  South  Dakota  during  the  1970's. 
South  Dakota  is  a  state  that  probably  is  more  dependent 
upon  agriculture  for  its  economic  livelihood  than  any 
other  state  in  the  union.  We  don't  produce  the  crops 
that  Iowa  produces  and  we  don't  have  all  the  cattle 
that  Nebraska  has  on  feed,  but  approximately  20%  of 
our  personal  income,  according  to  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Analysis  and  Census  data,  is  earned  on  the  farm. 
Iowa  stands  at  approximately  11%;  the  national  average 
is  3%  We  are  more  dependent  on  agriculture.  The 
important  thing  about  that,  though,  is  that  about  60 
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to  80%  of  our  total  agricultural  receipts  come,  not 
from  crop  sales,  but  from  the  sale  of  livestock.  We  are 
a  livestock  based  agricultural  economy,  and  we  run 
into  drought  periods  when  we  don't  have  available  the 
feed  that  used  to  grow  on  the  bottom  of  the  Missouri 
River  before  it  was  flooded.  We  have  to  sell  off  our 
livestock  at  reduced  prices  and  then  we  try  to  build 
those  foundation  herds  again  when  the  good  times  re- 
turn. In  1975  the  cattle  population  of  South  Dakota 
was  approximately  4,950,000.  By  1977  that  was  re- 
duced to  3,650,000,  or  a  reduction  of  26%  in  all  the 
cattle  numbers  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

Our  producing  herds  took  an  even  larger  dip,  from 
2,000,000  down  to  1,400,000,  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 35%  in  our  productive  capacity.  That's 
essentially  the  same  thing  as  Ford  Motor  Company  clos- 
ing down  and  disassembling  35%  of  its  automobile 
plants  every  time  it  runs  into  an  economic  recession. 
Corn  production  in  South  Dakota  dropped  from  an 
average  of  about  56  bushels  an  acre  on  dryland  farming 
prior  to  1975  to  31  bushels  per  acre  in  1976.  Alfalfa 
production  dropped  to  8/lOths  of  a  ton  per  acre  in 
1976.  Farm  proprietors'  income  in  1982  constant  dol- 
lars went  from  $1,054,000,000  in  1974  to 
$273,800,000  in  1976,  a  drop  of  74%  in  farm  pro- 
prietors' income.  In  1981  that  had  only  recovered  to 
$414,000,000,  approximately  40%  of  its  1974  level. 

In  1973,  we  were  21  in  the  Nation  at  approximately 
the  national  average  in  per  capita  income.  In  1976, 
we  dropped  to  46  in  the  Nation  in  per  capita  income, 
and  our  per  capita  income  was  approximately  80%  of 
the  national  average.  In  looking  at  the  problem  in  the 
'40's,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  used  these  same  type 
of  statistics  to  justify  the  need  for  the  projects  they 
were  proposing  in  the  upper  basin.  One  of  the  reports; 
in  fact,  a  letter  from  Commissioner  Bashore  in  trans- 
mitting this  document  said,  "The  droughts  of  the  last 
decade  cost  governmental  agencies,  principally  Fed- 
eral, a  total  of  $1,246,557,087,  and  these  expendi- 
tures were  inadequate  to  the  needs,  since  tens  of 
thousands  of  families  nevertheless  were  forced  to  mi- 
grate from  their  abandoned  homes.  These  expendi- 
tures are  roughly  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  full 
utilization  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  River  system. 
While  it  is  not  contended  that  full  use  of  these  waters 
will  eliminate  drought  losses,  it  will  reduce  the  cat- 
astrophic effects  and  prevent  much  of  the  human  suf- 
fering." 

In  South  Dakota,  between  1972  and  1979,  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  payments  related  to  drought  were  ap- 
proximately $18  million  total.  Farmers  Home  Emer- 
gency disaster  loans  totaled  $500  million  over  that 
same  period;  and  over  the  five  years  between  1974 
and  1979  for  which  I  have  data,  disaster  payments  for 
livestock  feed  and  other  purposes  were  $195  million, 
or  a  total  of  approximately  $713  million  of  federal  aid 
related  to  drought  in  South  Dakota  between  1972  and 
1979.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  estimated 
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that  in  1976  our  drought  related  crop  and  livestock 
losses  were  SI  billion.  In  1980  we  suffered  $600  mil- 
lion in  similar  losses  to  our  economy.  So  the  problem 
really  hasn't  changed. 

The  Bureau  went  on  to  talk  about  specific  areas  and 
specific  counties.  In  fact,  they  almost  waxed  eloquent 
in  describing  some  irrigation  projects  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state.  They  said,  "This  irrigation  develop- 
ment appears  to  be  the  major  possibility  in  stabilizing 
agricuhure  in  the  basin.  It  will  furnish  a  reliable  feed 
base  for  the  maintenance  of  grazing  herds  adapted  in 
size  and  quality  to  the  enormous  range  areas",  and  get 
this,  "surrounding  the  necklaces  of  irrigated  farms 
along  the  mainstreams."  I've  never  heard  anybody  that 
works  for  the  Federal  Government  talk  in  those  terms 


The  Bureau  then  turned  to  Ward  County,  North  Da- 
kota, for  which  statistics  were  readily  available.  In  the 
year  1938  to  1939  in  Ward  County,  North  Dakota, 
there  were  total  charity  expenditures  of  approximately 
81,200,000.  They  estimated  that  the  total  crop  value 
in  that  same  county  during  the  year  was  approximately 
51,700,000,  just  roughly  more  than  what  was  paid 
through  charity  expenditures  for  relief  to  the  poor. 
Livestock  sales  were  about  another  S 1 ,000,000,  or  per 
capita  gross  income  for  that  county  in  North  Dakota 
during  that  year  of  $83  per  person.  Even  in  1938  that 
wasn't  a  whole  lot.  They  went  on  to  look  at  six  counties 
in  what  was  then  the  Missouri-Souris  area.  They  said 
that  in  that  period  of  time  there  was  a  failure  rate  of 
31%;  that  is,  of  all  the  fields  seeded  and  planted,  31% 
were  never  harvested.  Livestock  numbers  in  1934  in 
those  six  counties  in  the  Missouri-Souris  area  de- 
creased by  47.2%  for  cattle  and  by  35.2%  for  sheep 
and  lambs.  The  population  in  all  areas  between  1930 
and  1940  in  those  six  counties  was  decreased  by  21%; 
the  farm  population  decreased  by  29%. 

Let's  look  now  at  a  project  area  in  South  Dakota 
called  the  CENDAK  area,  which  includes  seven  coun- 
ties in  the  central  part  of  the  state.  The  precipitation 
for  the  1970's  in  that  area  was  this;  in  1973  the  pre- 
cipitation was  9%  below  the  historical  average;  in 
1974  it  was  31%  below  the  historical  average;  in  1975 
we  lucked  out,  it  was  7%  above  the  average;  in  1976 
it  was  54%  below  the  average.  We  do  not  have  data  for 
1977,  1978,  and  1979,  and  in  1980  it  approached  14% 
below  the  average.  A  long  period  of  sustained,  below- 
normal  precipitation.  The  federal  aid  in  those  coun- 
ties, and  not  on  a  statewide  basis  for  the  same  period, 
including  insurance  programs,  disaster  loans,  and  dis- 
aster payments,  was  8110,000,000  in  these  counties 
alone.  The  per  capita  farm  income  in  that  period  in- 
creased 81%  between  1973  and  1976.  The  total  farm 
gross  revenues  decreased  from  8244,000,000  in  1982 
dollars  to  840,000,000  in  1982  dollars,  or  83%.  The 
farm  population  in  the  CENDAK  area  between  1970 
and  1980  decreased  34%  and  the  total  population  de- 
creased 5%,  indicating  a  shift  from  the  farms  to  the 


cities.  The  number  of  farms  in  the  CENDAK  area  be- 
tween 1969  and  1980,  the  two  years  that  I  have  data 
for,  decreased  by  20%;  the  statewide  average  in  South 
Dakota  was  a  16%  decrease  in  the  number  of  farms. 
What  we  see  here  in  these  statistics  is  the  fact  that  the 
needs,  and  this  isn't  necessarily  true  for  every  state  in 
the  basin,  but  the  needs  from  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  today 
arc,  in  our  opinion  -  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota's 
opinion,  almost  essentially  the  same  as  they  were  back 
in  1944.  The  solution  at  that  time  was  the  authori- 
zation of  972,500  acres  of  irrigation  in  the  1944  Flood 
Control  Act.  Of  that,  750,000  was  to  come  out  of  the 
Oahe  Reservoir.  In  fact,  one  reason  for  building  the 
Bureau  proposal  for  the  Oahe  Reservoir  instead  of  the 
two  smaller  dams  at  Oahe  and  Oak  Creek  as  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  had  proposed,  was  to  provide  storage  for 
that  750,000  acres  of  irrigation  in  one  dam.  It  was  to 
take  Missouri  River  water,  provide  municipal  water 
supplies,  provide  some  wildlife  enhancement,  and 
some  recreation  (those  kinds  of  things  that  make  the 
quality  of  life  better),  and  hydropower.  What  went 
wrong? 

I  think  if  you  look  at  the  history  of  water  develop- 
ment in  South  Dakota  over  the  last  decade,  you  will 
know  that  the  state  probably  went  through  some  of 
the  most  tense  and  difficult  internal  political  battles 
it  has  ever  seen,  probably  since  statehood.  We  have 
had  violence  in  the  areas  where  the  irrigation  projects 
were  to  be  built,  threatening  phone  calls,  threats  made 
to  the  persons  and  bodies  of  families  of  people  who 
were  proposing  the  irrigation  development,  and  I 
walked  into  that  in  1979  and  was  supposed  to 
straighten  it  out.  I  think  what  happened  .  .  .  some  say 
that  there  were  wildlife  reforms.  The  old  Oahe  unit 
was  envisioned  as  being  a  wildlife  enhancement  proj- 
ect. There  were  going  to  be  refuges  of  the  open  water 
type  along  the  storage  reservoirs  within  the  project. 
Between  1944,  when  the  project  was  originally  au- 
thorized and  conceived,  and  1970,  when  construction 
was  initiated,  notions  of  what  was  good  for  wildlife  in 
the  country  changed.  We  were  worried  about  potholes 
at  that  particular  time,  and  it  was  determined  that  any 
project  that  would  drain  a  pothole  had  to  replace  it 
by  reclaiming  a  privately  drained  pothole  someplace 
else  in  the  state.  We  ended  up  with  people  not  even 
near  the  project  area  who  were  going  to  have  their 
drained  potholes  filled  back  up  with  water  in  order 
to  mitigate  wildlife  losses  within  the  project  area. 
There  were  environmental  requirements  that  were 
tacked  onto  the  project,  environmental  impact  state- 
ments, and  water  quality  standards  that  didn't  exist  at 
the  time  the  project  was  conceived.  There  was  land 
acquisition.  A  project  was  going  to  cross  people's  land 
who  weren't  going  to  get  water.  They  didn't  want  ca- 
nals in  their  backyards.  Essentially,  I  think  that  if  the 
project  had  been  built  in  1944  it  probably  would  have 
been  a  good  thing  for  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  and 
if  it  were  built  in  1968,  I  don't  think  anybody  would 
create  a  move  to  take  it  out,  but  what  happened  be- 
tween 1944  and  1970? 
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this.  It  amounted  to  actually  an  abdication  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  states,  and  the  federal  agencies 
rushed  in  to  fill  the  vacuum. 


It's  just  the  passage  of  time.  We  had,  if  you  will 
excuse  the  expression,  'the  same  old  horse'  but  we 
put  too  many  bottoms  on  the  plow  and  it  wouldn't 
pull  the  load  any  longer.  During  26  years  from  au- 
thorization and  conception  to  construction  of  Oahe, 
the  project  itself,  in  my  opinion,  simply  became  an 
anachronism.  Land  ownership  patterns  had  changed  in 
the  State  of  South  Dakota.  Society  did  not  stand  still 
waiting  for  the  appropriations  to  come  so  that  that 
project  could  be  built.  The  needs  were  the  same,  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  was  firmly  be- 
hind the  concept  of  irrigating  our  lands,  but  the  par- 
ticular means  of  accomplishing  that  did  not  go  ahead. 

In  that  period  of  time  the  Oahe  project  had  dwin- 
dled from  750,000  acres  to  an  initial  stage  of  190,000 
acres.  I  think  that  we  need  to  look  back  to  one  of  the 
principles  that  Clifford  Stone  told  the  Missouri  River 
States  Commit;  .'e.  It  was  the  principle  *7  that  Mr.  Har- 
ley  talked  about  yesterday,  and  that  is,  that  the  projects 
that  are  designed  have  to  remain  flexible  to  meet  con- 
tinuing and  changing  needs  of  society.  How  did  this 
happen?  How  did  the  project  get  to  the  point  where 
it  was  no  longer  politically  acceptable  within  the  State 
of  South  Dakota?  The  congressional  delegation,  the 
Governor,  and  the  legislature  couldn't  correct  these 
things.  We  all  knew  we  wanted  irrigation,  but  we 
couldn't  do  it  with  this  particular  project.  I  think  if 
you  go  back  to  the  conception  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan, 
as  I  stated,  it  was  essentially  the  states  that  wanted 
something  done.  It  was  a  basinwide  concept.  It  was 
touched  on  by  the  federal  agencies,  but  each  of  them 
had  their  own  idea  of  what  basinwide  meant.  The 
Corps  was  emphasizing  flood  control  and  navigation, 
and  the  Bureau  was  emphasizing  hydropower  gener- 
ation and  irrigation.  It  was  the  states  that  managed  to 
eventually  force  a  marriage  of  those  two  plans,  or  the 
political  miracle.'  But  after  that  occurred,  and  after 
the  projects  were  authorized,  I  think  the  states  fell 
asleep.  I  think  they  sat  back  and  let  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment carry  the  load.  The  Federal  Government  had 
the  expertise,  they  had  the  money,  they  had  the  tech- 
nical know-how,  and  the  state  planning  agencies  re- 
lated to  water  deyelopment  took  a  back  seat  to  all  of 


How  did  we  correct  that?  With  respect  to  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  and  I  think  that  Joe  Marcotte  at  least, 
and  probably  the  General,  will  agree  that  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  knows  where  it's  going  with  water  de- 
velopment. That  doesn't  mean  that  we  get  along  with 
the  federal  agencies  all  of  the  time.  Every  time  Joe  and 
I  get  together  we  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  have  an  arm 
wrestling  contest  and  we  decide  who  is  going  to  win 
the  discussion  that  day.  But  we  walk  out  friends  and  I 
know  that  Joe  likes  two  olives  in  his  Martini,  and  I 
don't  drink  at  all.  What  we  did  was  we  strengthened 
our  state  water  planning  effort.  We  recognized  that  if 
we  were  going  to  solve  the  political  problems  with 
water  development  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  they 
had  to  be  solved  at  a  local  level.  We  went  back  to  the 
local  people  and  we  asked  those  who  were  willing  to 
fulfill  the  statewide  goals  of  providing  irrigation  and 
a  stabilized  feed  base  for  our  livestock  herds,  to  please 
step  forward  and  we  would  try  to  assist  them.  This 
took  a  great  deal  of  money  and  a  commitment.  When 
the  Title  3  funding  from  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1965  was  cut,  and  our  water  planning  budget 
was  going  to  be  cut  approximately  in  half,  the  legis- 
lature went  ahead  and  picked  that  up  totally,  and  we 
have  since  increased  our  funding.  Our  water  planning 
and  development  budget  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
is  about  $700,000  expended  annually,  all  of  state 
funds.  That  is  just  the  operational  budget.  In  addition, 
our  water  regulation  office  which  determines  when 
people  can  use  water  so  that  they  don't  interfere  with 
each  other,  that's  about  $800,000.  The  Geological 
Survey  in  our  state,  which  is  used  generally  for  assist- 
ing in  ground  water  studies  for  this  kind  of  develop- 
ment, has  a  budget  close  to  $1,000,000  with  respect 
to  water  analysis.  So  the  State  of  South  Dakota  is  com- 
mitted to  water  planning,  regulation  and  development 
to  the  tune  of  $2,500,000  a  year.  That's  a  substantial 
commitment  in  a  state  whose  total  state  budget  is  ap- 
proximately $300,000,000  a  year;  and  with  all  federal 
funds,  we're  about  $800,000,000  a  year. 

We  had  to  get  into  a  result-oriented  process;  one 
that  was  project  based.  We  had  to  identify  projects. 
They  had  to  be  locally  driven  and  sponsored,  and  we 
had  to  be  sure  that  the  water  action  that  we  took  met 
the  needs  of  the  local  concerns  and  the  local  sponsors. 
But  we  still  need  the  help  of  the  feds,  and  this  is  where 
our  struggle  with  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  really  begins.  We 
had  to  have  meetings  with  the  federal  agencies,  and 
we  had  to  tell  them,  "Look,  if  you're  going  to  be  in 
this  area,  and  you  want  to  do  the  things  that  are  nec- 
essary to  get  water  development  moving,  you  have  to 
do  it  according  to  the  priorities  and  the  schedules  that 
the  state  sets  out.  If  you  are  operating  in  South  Dakota 
and  you  aren't  doing  one  of  two  things,  either  satis- 
fying a  congressional ly  declared  national  priority,  or 
satisfying  the  water  development  needs  of  the  State  of 
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South  Dakota  as  they  are  perceived  by  the  state,  you 
don't  have  any  business  operating  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota.  We  want  to  take  part  in  your  planning  process 
and  establishing  your  budget.  We  want  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  what  feasibility  studies  you're  going 
to  undertake,  and  we  want  to  have  something  to  say 
about  where  you're  going  to  propose  to  spend  con- 
struction funds  in  this  state."  It  was  a  very  long  and 
hard  struggle.  I  think  we've  gotten  to  the  point  where 
we're  cooperating  with  the  federal  agencies,  and  we 
are  now  all  'singing  off  the  same  sheet  of  music',  if 
you  will. 

My  advice  to  those  states  that  feel  that  the  Pick-Sloan 
Plan  offers  some  advantages  to  them  is  to  try  the  same 
process.  I'm  not  saying  that  you  have  to  irrigate  — 
irrigation  may  not  be  what  you  want  in  your  state.  But 
if  you  are  interested  in  designing  flood  control  res- 
ervoirs that  are  satisfactory  to  local  needs,  you  have  to 
be  willing  to  spend  the  money  to  develop  your  own 
planning  information  and  develop  and  interpret  that 
from  a  state  viewpoint.  You  have  to  do  it  in  a  manner 
that's  going  to  convince  the  feds  that  all  of  their  na- 
tional planning  standards  don't  necessarily  satisfy 
needs  that  are  going  on  within  the  state.  That's  essen- 
tially how  we  view  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  at  this  point. 
We  see  it  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  state-driven  and 
locally-sponsored  goals. 

What  next?  Well,  I  think  South  Dakota  has  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Plan  pretty  well  in  hand.  It's  going  to  depend 
on  whether  or  not  some  of  these  projects  I've  been 
talking  about  -  CENDAK,  extending  the  Garrison  proj- 
ect down  the  James  River  into  South  Dakota,  and  the 
Lake  Andes  Wagner  unit  along  the  Missouri  River  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  state,  are  going  to  be  au- 
thorized by  Congress  for  construction.  That's  some- 
thing that  is  off  in  the  future  somewhere,  and  while 
I'm  preparing  for  it,  I'm  not  sure  that  it  means  a  lot 
to  the  other  states. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  uncom- 
pleted projects  and  there  may  be  changing  goals  in 
other  states.  My  counterpart,  Mr.  Crews,  was  quoted 
in  the  paper  the  other  day  as  saying  that  we've  taken 
the  Missouri  River  and  changed  it  into  a  ship  canal,  or 
something  of  that  nature.  If  the  State  of  Iowa  can  make 
the  political  decision  that  perhaps  something  ought  to 
be  done  to  change  that  aspect  of  the  Missouri  River, 
we  stand  ready  to  help.  I  don't  believe  that  there  is 
any  reason,  any  reason  at  all,  that  if  the  states  can  get 
together  and  determine  that  "Yes,  there  is  water  for 
this  purpose,"  then  there  shouldn't  be  a  Pick-Sloan 


project  before  the  United  States  Congress  that  doesn't 
have  20  senators  from  the  Missouri  River  basin  voting 

for  it. 

If  Iowa  wants  to  create  a  wildlife  refuge  along  the 
entire  Missouri  River  and  its  borders.  South  Dakota 
stands  willing  to  help,  politically  and  with  technical 
advice,  but  we  have  to  stop  this  bickering  and  we  have 
to  continue  the  process  that  we  initiated  with  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  States  Association.  The  states  have  to  take 
the  leadership  role,  they  have  to  be  able  to  say  to  the 
Federal  Government,  "You're  here  to  satisfy  our  needs, 
not  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  federal  bureaucracies." 
Now  I'm  not  saying  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
nothing  to  say  or  should  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
operation  of  those  dams.  They  are  the  only  agency  that 
can  operate  them  for  flood  control  purposes  and  for 
navigation  purposes.  But  to  move  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan 
along,  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  basics.  We  have  to 
determine  what  it  is  the  states  want,  and  we  have  to 
determine  how  it  is  the  states  can  agree  on  fulfilling 
each  other's  goals. 

There's  a  joke  I  heard  a  while  back,  and  you're  going 
to  hear  Mr.  Carruthers  speak  later  this  afternoon.  This 
joke  is  from  his  predecessor,  and  it's  probably  the  only 
interesting  thing  I've  ever  heard  that  gentleman  say. 
We  keep  talking  about  birth  and  gestation.  I  want  to 
back  up  just  a  little  bit  before  that  whole  process. 
There's  a  saying  out  in  the  West  —  "When  you  get 
west  of  the  98th  meridian,  water  and  sex  are  a  great 
deal  alike.  Each  of  us  thinks  that  there's  a  lot  more  of 
it  going  around  than  there  really  is,  and  every  single 
one  of  us  thinks  that  the  fellow  sitting  next  to  us  is 
getting  more  of  it  than  we  are." 

I  think  this  kind  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  within 
the  basin  has  got  to  stop.  We  have  more  to  gain  by 
working  together  in  a  period  and  time  when  federal 
funds  for  water  projects,  whatever  the  purpose  it  is 
that  we  want  to  fulfill,  are  getting  harder  and  harder 
to  obtain.  By  continuing  this  bickering,  we  are  only 
satisfying  the  needs  of  those  who  do  not  want  to  go 
ahead  with  water  development  and  are  hurting  our- 
selves. It's  up  to  the  states  to  determine  how  to  do 
that,  and  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  provides  a  perfect  vehicle 
to  accomplish  our  goals  if  we  can  determine  that  the 
states  are,  in  fact,  in  agreement  on  what  needs  to  be 
done. 

It's  been  a  very  real  pleasure  standing  here.  I'm  two 
minutes  over  time,  and  I  hope  you  have  a  very  pleasant 
lunch.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 

OF  FUTURE  U.S.  WATER  RESOURCES 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT 

The  Honorable  John  Myers.  U.S.  Representative,  Seventh  District  of  Indiana. 

Ranking  Minority  Member  on  the  Si4hcominittee 

on  Energy  and  Water  Development  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 


Thank  you,  Bill,  for  a  very  generous  introduction.  I 
have  heard  nothing  but  compliments  on  the  tremen- 
dous program  you  had  yesterday.  I  am  sorry  I  wasn't 
here  to  hear  about  the  progress  on  Pick-Sloan  and  some 
of  the  other  individual  projects  which  you  have  in  your 
areas.  Having  served  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  the  past  15  years,  I  have  learned  indirectly  and 
heard  about  all  these  programs  for  the  last  15  years. 
But,  I  understand  you  gentlemen  went  back  a  few  years 
before  that.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  ahead. 

1  am  particularly  happy  to  be  invited  to  be  with  you 
toda>  and  see  ni)  friend  and  former  member  here,  John 
Cavanaugh.  and  a  number  of  others  I  have  known 
through  the  years.  There  are  a  great  many  of  you  here 
who  have  testified  before  Congress  through  the  years. 
It's  kind  of  like  coming  back  home  coming  out  here 
to  Des  Moines.  And  it  wasn't  ea.sy  getting  here  this 
morning,  I  must  tell  you.  I  live  about  75  miles  west 
of  the  Indianapolis  airport.  I  got  up  this  morning 
shorth  before  5  a.m.  and  planned  to  leave  shortly  after 
5,  but  it  was  raining.  Something  we  have  kind  of  for- 
gotten about  in  our  area  like  you  have  in  yours.  And 
it  wasn't  familiar.  I  left  without  a  raincoat  and  I  re- 
membered I  had  one  in  the  trunk  of  the  car  I  keep  at 
the  airport;  but  as  I  was  driving  to  Indianapolis,  pro- 
gressively the  rain  became  more  intense  and  by  the 
time  1  got  to  the  airport,  it  was  a  cloudburst  —  light- 
ning, the  radio  station  1  was  listening  to  was  knocked 
off  the  air  a  couple  of  times.  So  we're  having  good 
weather  in  Indiana.  Lots  of  rain. 

Water  -  H20.  It's  rather  a  simple  formula  for  water. 
Yet.  we  haven't  found  a  way  to  reproduce  it.  We  can 
generate  it  in  various  ways,  some  very-  expensive.  But 
we  really  don't  know  how  to  put  two  parts  of  hydrogen 
and  one  part  of  oxygen  successfully  together  econom- 
ically so  we  can  produce  that  commodity,  water,  that 
so  many  of  us  take  for  granted.  Now  this  water  here 
looks  simple  enough.  But  someplace,  somehow,  some- 
one has  to  make  sure  that  we  in  society  have  this  water 
for  its  various  uses.  And  we  take  so  many  things  for 
granted  that  a  little  thing  like  water  we  say,  'Gee,  it's 
always  going  to  be  here." 


I  have  been  in  Congress  a  few  years;  and  I  recall 
back  a  few  years  ago  when  I  first  went  to  Congress, 
there  was  ample  suppi)'  of  energy  in  our  coimtr\'.  And 
there  were  those  who  were  wiser  than  some  who  pre- 
dicted the  energy  shortage,  the  energy  problem  our 
countr)  was  going  to  rim  into.  Some  of  the  members 
said.  "Our  country  couldn't  run  out  of  energy.  With 
all  the  coal,  natural  gas,  and  the  various  types  of  nat- 
ural resources  we  have  that  produce  energy,  how 
could  this  countn  run  short  of  energy?"  But  we  did 
and  we  have.  We  need  not  have,  but  we  ran  out  of 
energy  because  we  didn't  have  the  courage  to  u.se  the 
energy  or  to  prepare  for  the  future  growth  of  our  coun- 
try.  Consequently,  in  the  early  '"'O's  we  ran  into  a  major 
energ\  problem,  and  we  are  not  out  of  it  \et.  But  the 
next  problem  area  we  are  going  to  have  is  right  here. 
II2().  Now.  this  glass  of  water  must  be  about  six 
ounces.  If  that  were  representative  of  all  the  water  on 
the  earth,  and  we  all  know  the  earth's  surface  is  more 
than  two-thirds  water.  But  if  this  were  all  the  water  on 
earth,  this  (demonstrates  with  teaspoonful  of  water) 
is  all  we  would  have  available  to  us.  Less  than  3  percent 
of  the  earth's  water  is  fresh  water  we  can  use  for  our 
needs.  The  rest  is  locked  up  in  various  areas,  either 
much  deeper  than  we  can  reach,  but  more  often  than 
not.  it's  in  areas  where  we  can't  use  it  or  it's  in  ice 
we  can't  use.  So  this  little  spoonful  is  pretty  important 
to  us.  Look  at  all  the  water  here,  but  just  a  spoonful 
is  all  we  have. 

Since  \Xbrld  XXar  II,  we  have  seen  the  water  con- 
simiption  in  the  L'nited  States  more  than  double  per 
capita  Now.  we  aren't  drinking  any  more  water,  our 
population  hasn't  grown  that  much,  but  the  needs  for 
municipal  and  industrial  water,  as  well  as  agriculture 
water,  have  increased  and  from  all  indications,  it  is 
going  to  continue  to  increase,  creating  a  greater  de- 
mand on  our  Nation's  limited  water  supply.  We  know 
we  use  water  for  a  great  many  purposes.  Municipal  and 
industrial  water,  of  course,  is  the  largest  consumer. 
Agriculture  today  is  a  huge  consumer.  In  my  area,  we 
don't  irrigate  a  whole  lot  —  I  wish  I  had  this  year. 
But.  in  the  areas  some  of  you  represent,  there  is  much 
irrigation.  But  there  is  increasing  need  for  agriculture 
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water.  Navigation  is  also  part  of  your  concern.  In  my 
judgment,  we  probably  are  going  to  sec  more  navi- 
gation by  water  in  the  future.  We're  using  it  in  many 
other  ways  now.  We  are  concerned  about  transporta- 
tion, not  transportation  over  the  water  but  pushing 
coal  in  a  slurn-  through  a  pipeline  instead  of  boxed 
in  a  gondola  or  trucks.  We  are  developing  research  in 
this  area.  Coal  slurry'.  Taking  huge  sums  of  water.  Every 
type  of  alternative  source  of  energy  we  have  today  uses 
more  and  more  quantities  of  water.  Some  of  the  exotic 
uses  of  energy,  such  as  solar,  that  we  hear  so  much 
about  these  days  and  see  little  of  and  that  uses  more 
water  probably  than  a  coal  fired  generation  station  be- 
cause they  have  to  cool  it  and  it  takes  a  little  longer. 
So  ever)'  area  of  future  energy  needs  where  we  see 
larger  quantities  of  water  being  needed,  we  also  know 
that  the  water  we  have  we  are  going  to  have  to  conserve 
and  use  over  and  over.  There  is  a  limited  amount  of 
water  in  spacecrafts.  They  use  the  same  water  over  and 
over.  Through  reprocessing.  And  really  that  is  what  we 
are  doing  on  this  space  vehicle  of  earth.  We're  using 
the  same  water  over  and  over  but  we  aren't  very  wise 
in  the  use  and  conservation  of  it. 

You  have  asked  me  to  make  somewhat  of  a  prognosis 
or  prediction  of  what  government  is  going  to  provide 
for  the  future.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you.  I  wish  I  had  a 
cr)'stal  ball.  But  up  to  this  point,  we  have  really  done 
little  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned. 
We  have  given  most  of  the  responsibility  for  providing 
the  water  to  state  and  local  government.  We  really  do 
not  have  a  national  water  program.  There  are  some 
who  are  advocating  that,  but  I  don't  think  we  are  quite 
ready  for  that  yet,  politically  —  I  don't  think  we  have 
the  political  courage  yet  in  Washington  —  nor  have 
we  realh'  shown  the  need. 


If  we  look  back  at  the  United  States,  we  have  been 
reactors.  We  react  after  we  have  a  problem.  The  water 
problem  is  not  acute  enough.  It's  not  wide  spread 
enough  yet  that  we  have  enough  members  in  the  Con- 
gress, either  the  Senate  or  the  House,  who  are  acutely 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  water.  So  we  haven't  really 
prepared  or  have  a  national  water  program.  The  closest 
we  came  to  having  a  national  water  program  was  the 
Water  Resources  Council.  I  was  for  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  a  few  year  ago  because  we  needed  a 
body  like  that  in  the  Federal  Government  to  be  the 
coordinator,  the  catalyst,  to  bring  all  the  water  re- 
sources needs  together.  They  are  still  around,  but  we 
have  pretty  well  pulled  their  teeth.  We  need  a  catalyst 
like  the  Water  Resources  Council,  but  the  executives 
—  particularly  President  Carter  —  gave  them  much 
more  authority  than  Congress  ever  intended.  They  be- 
came a  veto  power.  We  could  not  do  anything  unless 
it  was  approved  by  the  Water  Resources  Council.  They 
wanted  to  tell  the  Congress  which  programs  would 
move,  how  far  they  would  go,  how  they  would  go. 
They  didn't  want  us  to  consider  any  authorizations  un- 
less they,  the  Water  Resources  Council,  gave  their  ap- 
proval. This  was  wrong,  so  for  the  last  three  years  we 
have  gradually  phased  out  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil. This  last  appropriation,  I  hope,  is  the  last. 

We  now  need  something  similar  to  that.  Today  we 
have  an  ad  hoc  group  made  up  of  some  members  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  —  I  suspect  Garrey 
will  talk  about  that  this  afternoon  —  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Congress,  the  Executive  branch  — 
the  President's  office  —  who  do  get  together  and  meet 
periodically  to  review  the  water  needs.  But  they  have 
no  authority  or  stature  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned. 
We  need  some  program  like  this,  and  I  will  speak  a 
little  later  about  this. 


HONORABLE  JOHN  MYERS 

U.S.  CONGRESSMAN,  SEVENTH  DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA 
Mr.  Myers  is  a  lifelong  resident  of  Indiana's  Seventh 
Congressional  District.  He  graduated  from  Indiana 
State  University  in  1951  and  was  employed  in  a 
foundry  and  farmed  before  pursuing  a  banking  career. 
He  served  as  (;ashier.  Trust  Officer  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  The  Fountain  Trust  Clompany 
before  his  election  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
in  1966. 

As  one  of  few  Congressmen  with  a  farming  background, 
Mr.  Myers  staned  his  congre.ssional  .service  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Agricultural  Committee  and  later  was 
appointed  to  the  Agricultural  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee where  he  continues  to  .serve.  He  also  serves  as 
the  senior  Republican  on  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Water  Development.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  since  1970,  Mr. 
Myers  is  known  as  an  advocate  of  economic  growth,  re- 
source development  and  fiscal  restraint. 


Most  of  the  Federal  Government's  involvement  has 
been  research.  We  are  a  great  country  to  research.  We 
make  plans  and  study  them  but  we  are  slow  movers. 
This  reminds  me  of  a  colleague  of  mine  who  had  a 
\()img  intern  come  to  his  office.  The  young  intern  was 
concerned  with  how  congressmen  handled  their  con- 
stituents. He  wanted  to  know  everything  about  the  of- 
fice. He  asked  the  congressman  if  he  could  listen  in 
sometime  and  see  how  he  handled  his  constituency. 
The  congressman  said,  "Sure,  you  just  sit  over  in  the 
corner  and  listen."  The  first  constituent  to  come  in 
was  a  pro-abortionist  and  gave  all  the  arguments  about 
why  we  needed  national  abortion  money,  national 
abortion  plans,  etc.  The  congressman  shook  his  head 
and  said.  "I  agree  with  you."  So  that  constituent  left 
and  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  next  constituent  in  was 
anti-abortion.  The  Federal  Government  should  stay  out 
of  it  entirely.  The  congressman  listened  and  said,  "I 
agree  "  After  the  second  constituent  left,  the  young 
intern  said,  "Congressman,  how  could  you  do  it.  Back 
home,  you  are  the  pillar  of  your  society.  Your  integrity 
is  impeccable  back  home.  Yet  I  heard  you  here  with 
two  people  who  completely  disagreed  with  each  other 
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and  you  agreed  with  both  of  them.  I  don't  know  how 
you  can  sit  there  and  do  that."  He  said,  "I  agree  with 
you." 

Unfortunately  in  government  we  have  too  many  peo- 
ple who,  though  they  agree,  don't  do  anything.  I  don't 
think  we  can  wait  much  longer  in  water  or  we're  going 
to  be  entirely  out  of  water  for  the  future.  Today  we 
are  studying  how  we  can  seed  clouds  —  we've  been 
studying  it  for  years  but  we  arc  concentrating  on  how 
we  can  seed  higher  in  the  atmosphere  to  get  the  clouds 
down  on  a  level  so  we  can  seed  them  with  dry  ice  and 
cause  a  rain  when  we  need  it  as  we  do  right  now.  It's 
expensive  and  so  far  we  haven't  really  developed  a  plan 
to  get  the  clouds  to  move  into  an  area  so  we  can  seed 
them. 

One  of  the  other  areas  I  spoke  about  is  the  huge 
amount  of  water  on  earth,  a  lot  of  it  saltwater.  Most 
of  it,  97  percent,  is.  Desalination  —  we  know  how  to 
do  it  now.  Our  Navy  does  it.  We  have  some  desalination 
plants  over  the  world,  but  it  is  extremely  expensive 
and  a  big  consumer  of  energy.  And  with  the  high  cost 
of  energy,  it  isn't  economical  to  desalinize  the  sea 
water.  Yet  we  may  have  to  come  to  that.  We  do  have 
studies  now  to  develop  a  cheaper  way  —  solar  is  one 
of  the  ways  we  are  now  working  in  desalination. 

In  one  of  the  areas  I  spoke  about,  conservation,  we 
are  studying  storage  facilities  —  where  we  might  store 
water  so  it  can  be  used  at  a  time  when  we're  short  of 
water.  We're  trying  to  develop  cheaper  and  better  ways 
to  store  water.  One  of  the  problems  we  have,  of  course, 
is  evaporation.  Very  necessary,  but  yet  they  estimate 
that  Lake  Mead  may  lose  as  much  water  through  evap- 
oration as  it  holds  in  one  storage.  We  have  developed 
a  process  using  a  chemical  to  dramatically  reduce  that 
evaporation.  But  it  has  its  tradeoffs.  As  farmers  know, 
you  don't  have  rain  unless  you  have  evaporation.  So 
you  can't  have  less  evaporation  or  you  get  into  trouble. 
At  Purdue  University,  and  I  am  sure  at  Iowa  State  and 
other  land  grant  colleges,  in  their  Departments  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Science,  they  are  studying  plants  and 
developing  plants  that  have  a  better  resistance  to 
drought.  We  are  also  studying  plant  transpiration.  We 
arc  trying  to  develop  plants  that  don't  require  as  much 
water.  But  these  arc  all  areas  of  research  that  we  are 
trading  off.  We  are  not  really  developing  or  keeping 
water.  We  are  trying  to  resolve  the  problem  so  we 
won't  need  as  much  water.  But  ultimately  if  we're 
going  to  solve  the  problem,  we're  going  to  have  to 
develop  a  better  system  of  perserving  our  ground  water 
and  our  surface  water  so  when  we  need  it,  it  will  be 
available. 

In  the  past  five  years,  we  have  had  no  water  projects 
authorization  bill.  I  think  you  have  heard  that  the  Au- 
thorizing Committee  has  marked  up  a  bill  now  and 
reported  it  out.  It  contains  a  great  many  new  projects 
throughout  the  country  as  its  now  been  reported  by 
the  Authorizing  Committee.  It  would  be  the  first  new 
comprehensive  bill  out  for  the  past  five  years  author- 


izing new  projects.  However,  it's  not  through  Congress 
yet.  I'm  not  sure  it  ever  will,  quite  honestly,  but  I  hope 
it  does.  By  the  time  it  gets  through  the  various  com- 
mittees, it  will  be  late  this  year  before  it  ever  gets  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Then  it  has  to  go  to  the  other 
body,  and  I  don't  know  if  it  will  ever  see  the  light  of 
day  there.  It  is  a  ver>'  large  bill.  It  provides  for  a  new 
way  of  financing.  We  have  been  hearing  something 
about  alternate  ways  of  financing  these  projects,  which 
1  am  going  to  speak  about  shortly.  At  this  time,  I  don't 
think  the  alternate  sources  of  financing  are  acceptable 
to  the  Administration.  In  any  event,  it  is  an  authorizing 
bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  get  through  because  it  has  some 
programs  for  new  starts  that  simply  have  to  move.  We 
have  several  key  programs,  ports,  etc.  that  are  in  that 
bill.  We  have  not  had  one  new  start  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  only  two  or  three  in  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
clamation in  the  last  five  years.  We  are  now  looking 
at  a  list  of  about  60  prospective  new  starts  that  we 
may  introduce  in  September  when  we  go  back,  and 
the  appropriation  bill  for  new  starts  will  probably  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  But  we  simply  have  not 
had  the  money.  We  had  a  time  with  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration when  they  were  not  in  favor  of  new  starts. 
This  Administration  has  not  seen  fit  to  recommend  any 
in  its  budget  until  last  year.  But  with  the  recommen- 
dation for  new  starts  last  year  in  both  Bureau  of  Re- 
clamation and  Corps  of  Engineers  projects,  it  carried 
the  alternative  financing  which  required  local  govern- 
ment to  participate  more  heavily  in  the  financing.  That 
was  objectionable  to  many  communities,  but  we  are 
ready  to  move  on  it  so  I  hope  later  this  year  we  will 
be  able  to  have  these  new  starts  authorized  and  get 
started. 

But,  what  can  we  look  for  in  the  future?  We're  not 
going  to  have  any  future  unless  we  develop  a  new 
alternate  source  of  financing.  That  means  people  like 
you  here  arc  going  to  have  to  go  back  and  work  with 
your  governors  and  legislatures.  As  I  remember,  Pick- 
Sloan  originalh'  was  to  be  paid  off  locally  by  the  users 
of  the  irrigation  and  the  flood  control  and  so  forth.  I 
think  both  parties  now  pretty  well  accept  the  concept 
of  more  local  participation  but  as  to  the  actual  for- 
mula, there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  just  how 
much  local  government  can  and  should  pay.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  go  back  and  work  with  our  state  leg- 
islatures to  work  out  the  financing  among  the  users, 
whether  it  be  irrigation  users,  power  users,  municipal 
and  industrial  water  users,  or  farmers  who  are  con- 
cerned about  flood  control.  So  there  will  be  partici- 
pation b\'  local  entities  in  the  financing.  I  don't  think 
there  is  an\'  question  but  that  the  future  is  going  to 
have  a  more  heavy  involvement  and  contribution  by 
the  local  sector  matching  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  I  think  will  be  most  necessary  as  we  move 
into  it. 

I  think  we  arc  going  to  have  to  have  more  groups 
like  yours.  I  was  sorr>'  to  see  the  Commission  deau- 
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thorizcd  in  1981 .  because  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  have  more  commissions  as  we  get  state  and  local 
government  involved  more.  But  I  compliment  you  for 
picking  up  right  awa\'  with  your  Association  because 
that  is  most  important.  1  think  in  a  few  years  you  will 
get  your  commission  reestablished,  because  I  don't  see 
any  alternative  but  to  have  more  local  participation 
groups  like  your  own  here.  I  am  pleased  to  see  your 
legislators  here,  your  governor  here  yesterday,  and  1 
know  some  of  you  are  here  at  the  blessing  of  the  other 
nine  governors  in  your  respective  states.  This  is  most 
important.  We're  probably  not  going  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral (iovernment  move  in  as  we  have  in  the  past  with 
massive  federal  projects  in  navigation  and  flood  con- 
trol. We  are  going  to  have  more  local  involvement. 
That  means  you  have  a  job  here  in  getting  your  local 
government  sold.  I  know  I  have  a  big  job  in  Indiana 
selling  my  governor  and  legislature.  In  fact,  I  may  have 
to  go  back  and  run  for  the  legislature  if  I  don't  get 
an\  thing  done.  1  kid  Mark  (Sisinyak)  and  his  colleagues 
about  my  serving  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
Energ)  and  Water  and  I  can't  get  any  water  for  Indiana. 
Hxcept  we  got  some  last  night. 

In  any  event.  1  think  this  is  the  way  we  will  build 
for  the  future.  It's  going  to  be  a  different  concept.  We 
need  more  Picks  and  Sloans  and  more  leaders  like  your 
speakers  here  yesterday  who  will  take  an  active  role 
and  take  the  bit  in  their  mouths  and  run  with  it.  It's 
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going  to  take  courage  and  a  lot  of  hard  work.  We're 
not  going  to  do  it  entirely  by  coming  to  meetings  like 
this.  Biu  these  are  important  because  we  need  to  pull 
together.  1  might  add  here  that  as  far  as  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  irrigation  is  concerned,  you've  got  a 
job  to  do  selling  (Congress  because  a  lot  of  my  col- 
leagues don't  see  the  necessity  today  to  spend  money 
in  the  western  states  to  irrigate  land  when  wc  have  a 
surplus  of  grain  already.  So  you  have  a  job  to  do.  The 
ten  states  need  to  get  together  just  a  little  bit  more 
than  \'ou  have  in  the  past. 

In  Washington.  I  hear  a  little  bickering  among  states. 
But  we  can't  afford  to  do  that.  When  rural  areas  rep- 
resent less  than  four  percent  of  our  population,  we 
can't  afford  to  divide  that  four  percent.  We  need  to 
incorporate  the  cities  into  our  water  needs.  This  is 
where  you  in  this  room  need  to  go  out  and  talk  to, the 
chambers  of  commerce  in  your  respective  areas,  talk 
to  the  service  clubs,  develop  a  slide  show.  Do  these 
things  we  just  haven't  done.  We  have  felt  in  water  re- 
sources and  the  development  of  water  resources  that 
we  were  right.  Back  home  we  know  you  need  that 
water,  that  irrigation.  We  know  we  need  these  things, 
so  we  don't  understand  why  people  don't  see  it  our 
way.  But  we  have  a  selling  job  to  do  and  that  puts  the 
responsibility  on  you  here.  You  can't  just  look  to  Jim 
Abdnor  or  your  representative  in  Congress,  or  your 
state  legislature,  or  your  governor  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems by  themselves.  We  have  to  do  it  back  home  on  a 
local  basis.  This  is  what  I  hope  I  leave  with  you  today, 
if  nothing  else.  Yes,  I  compliment  you  for  the  job  you 
ha\e  done  and  are  doing  today,  but  the  job  doesn't  end 
today  or  next  quarter  when  you  meet  again.  We've  got 
to  go  back  home  and  sell  the  people  there.  We've  got 
to  do  a  selling  job.  present  the  product.  We  have  a 
good  product  to  sell,  but  we  haven't  done  a  very  good 
job  in  presenting  it.  This  is  what  I  urge  you  to  do. 
Work  on  \'our  legislators  and  congressmen. 

Sometimes  in  water  need  areas,  your  congressman 
doesn't  vote  with  us.  We  have  one  other  problem.  They 
want  to  pick  and  choose.  They  say,  "I  will  vote  for  the 
project  in  my  district  but  I'll  vote  against  everyone 
elses  "  If  we  all  did  that,  we  wouldn't  have  any  prog- 
ress in  our  country.  We  wouldn't  have  anything,  we 
wouldn't  have  the  national  highway  system  we  have 
toda\'  or  the  navigation  .system  we  have  today.  There 
would  be  areas  entirely  devoid  of  water.  We  almost 
have  some  in  California  and  Arizona  now.  But  we 
would  have  all  of  them  without  water  if  each  district 
voted  their  own  concern.  So  we've  got  to  pull  together. 
This  water,  as  little  as  it  is,  is  so  valuable  we  just  can't 
get  along  without  it.  It's  impossible.  It  means  that  you 
and  1  as  stewards  of  today's  water  and  hopefully  as 
workers  for  tomorrow's  water,  must  be  farsighted  but 
most  importantly,  we  have  to  be  hard  workers  and 
courageous  in  our  convictions. 

Twenty-five  years  from  now  I  hope  everyone  is  still 
alive  in  this  room.   If  you're  in  your  rocking  chair 


watching  "Superman  25"  or  whatever  it  may  be  by 
then  and  your  grandchild  or  great  grandchild  crawls 
up  in  your  lap  and  says,  "Grandpa,  or  Grandma,  is  it 
true  when  you  were  a  child  that  you  could  water  your 
lawn  or  flush  the  toilet  every  time  you  went  to  the 
bathroom,  or  that  you  had  water  that  you  could  wash 
you  automobile?  Was  there  really  that  much  water  back 
then?"  That  question  could  be  asked  you.  It's  our 
charge  today,  both  yours  and  mine.  Mine  in  Congress 
to  vote  for  what's  right  and  have  the  courage  to  vote 
that  way.  But  I  can't  do  it  alone.  I  need  you  people 
back  home.  The  organization  you  have  here  carrying 
it  back  home  and  telling  the  story  if  we  are  going  to 
tell  those  great  grandchildren  that  yes,  there  is  plenty 
of  water  yet  today.  We  didn't  use  it  all  and  didn't  abuse 
it.  We  prepared,  we  had  the  insight  and  courage  to 
leave  some  water  and  do  the  things  that  needed  to  be 
done.  It's  not  easy  but  it  has  to  be  done. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  today 
and  to  talk  a  little  about  water  needs.  The  job  you  are 


doing  is  ver\  necessary.  I  compliment  you,  and  par- 
ticularly, the  leaders  who  put  the  Pick-Sloan  together 
back  a  number  of  years  ago.  The  whole  concept  isn't 
done  yet. 

I  will  close  with  a  story  Billy  Graham  often  tells. 
When  he  was  a  young  evangelist,  he  was  touring  Eu- 
rope and  wasn't  well  known  back  then.  He  attended 
the  Church  of  England,  which  is  similar  to  our  Epis- 
copal Church  as  far  as  what  goes  on  in  the  church.  He 
was  sitting  in  the  back  row  and  every  so  often  in  the 
ceremony,  Billy  Graham  would  say,  "Amen.  Amen." 
Finally  an  usher  came  up  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoul- 
der and  asked  him  to  be  quiet.  Billy  Graham  said,  "You 
don't  understand.  I  have  religion."  The  usher  said, 
■'Yes,  I  know,  but  you  didn't  get  that  kind  here  "  So  I 
don't  know  what  you  got  here,  but  you  already  had  it 
so  1  didn't  need  to  bring  you  anything  but  congratu- 
lations and  compliments  on  your  fine  work.  Good  luck 
to  vou. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  ADDITIONAL  PICK-SLOAN 
MISSOURI  BASIN  PLAN  DEVELOPMENT 


The  Federal  Administration  Perspective 


Dr.  Garrey  Carruthers,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Land  and  Water  Resources. 


Thank  you  very  much,  Bill.  I  feel  compelled  to  com- 
ment about  your  introduction.  I  want  to  say  first  that 
I'll  bet  there  is  not  another  soul  in  this  room  who 
disagrees  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  is  there? 

Secondly,  Bill  mentioned  my  being  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  with  only  two  cabinet  members  in  my  43 
years.  I  served  with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz, 
and  now  serve  with  Secretary  of  Interior  Jim  Watt.  I'd 
like  to  think  I'm  the  guy  that  gave  them  the  strength 
to  speak  out.  But,  in  no  way  have  I  been  associated 
with  writing  jokes  for  Secretary  Butz,  nor  do  I  do  music 
appreciation  for  Jim  Watt! 

I'd  like  to  know  which  camera  belongs  to  the  State 
of  South  Dakota.  1  understand  that  they're  taping  this 
conference.  I  want  to  say  hi  to  Bill  Janklow!  I  want  the 
rest  of  you  states  that  are  not  taping  to  know  if  you 
had  the  courage  to  sell  a  little  water  to  ETSI,  you,  too, 
could  afford  to  tape  this  program.  Bill,  I'm  glad  to  see 
your  money  is  well  spent. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  return  to  my  old  stomping  grounds. 
I  graduated  from  Iowa  State  University,  a  little  paro- 
chial school  about  35  miles  north  of  here.  I  attended 
that  University  for  three  years,  three  months,  nine  days 
and  six  hours,  during  the  I960's.  You  might  wonder 
why  a  desert  rat,  such  as  myself,  would  bother  to  go 
to  Iowa  State  University.  To  be  candid  with  you,  I  was 
advised  by  those  more  senior  than  myself,  those  who 
were  wise,  that  if  I  would  go  to  Iowa  State  University, 
I  would  find  a  very  tough,  but  excellent  economics 
program;  I  would  discover  the  summer  and  winter  cli- 
mate would  be  very  conducive  to  staying  in  the  library 
studying,  and  I  could  be  assured  I  would  not  be  dis- 
tracted by  a  winning  football  program.  The  reason  I 
love  Iowa  State  University  —  it's  the  only  place  I've 
ever  been  that  everyone's  description  was  actually 
true.  If  you've  never  seen  Nebraska  roll  over  you  54- 
0,  you  haven't  lived.  As  a  result  of  my  experiences  at 
Iowa  State  University,  I  came  to  hate  most  other  Big 
Eight  schools. 


It  is  appropriate  that  a  New  Mexican,  in  exile  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  come  here  to  speak  very  knowl- 
edgeably  about  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan.  You  must  know 
that  I  know  a  lot  about  it.  The  euphoria  of  returning 
to  the  scene,  though,  has  been  lessened  to  a  degree 
by  the  news  that  I've  heard  since  I  arrived  here.  That 
news  is  the  Missouri  River  basin  states  are  beginning 
to  act  friendly  with  one  another.  They  are  beginning 
to  solve  mutual  problems.  They  are  beginning  to  look 
down  the  road.  This  news  is  somewhat  depressing  to 
someone  from  the  Southwest,  who  has  coveted  the 
water  in  the  Missouri  basin  for  a  long  time.  It's  going 
to  be  much  more  difficult  for  us  to  rip  you  off  if  you 
get  together  and  decide  you're  going  to  manage  your 
water  resources  collectively.  We'd  rather  take  you  on, 
state  by  state,  than  to  deal  with  a  strong  organization. 
I  say  that  in  jest,  to  make  the  point  that  the  solution 
to  most  of  your  problems,  in  my  view,  will  necessitate 
first  a  strong,  congenial,  cooperative  Missouri  Basin 
States  Association,  supplied  with  a  lot  of  leadership. 

People  in  the  Missouri  River  basin  oftentimes  don't 
understand  water  problems.  You  need  to  live  in  the 
desert  of  Arizona  or  New  Mexico  sometime  to  begin 
to  understand  just  how  precious  water  resources  are. 
It  rains  here  all  the  time,  or  most  of  the  time.  However, 
I  begin  to  hear  concerns  that  we  had  years  ago  in  the 
West,  the  concerns  about  water  scarcity.  The  challenge 
to  state  supremacy  in  water  resources  is  as  serious  in 
the  Missouri  River  basin  as  it  is  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  right  now.  You  are  beginning  to  be  as  rambunc- 
tious as  California  and  Arizona  were  twenty  years  ago. 
You  are  just  now  beginning  to  realize  you  need  to 
quantify  your  water  resources,  you  need  to  really  un- 
derstand who  controls  these  water  resources  and  how 
they  have  been  managed.  You're  beginning  to  feel  the 
pressure,  or  I  hope  you're  beginning  to  feel  the  pres- 
sure, from  competitive  uses  and  competitive  users.  I 
will  tell  you  right  now,  as  a  southwesterner,  I  will 
continue  to  covet  your  water,  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
other  people  who  are  going  to  covet  your  water.  There 
are  even  new  users  in  the  Missouri  River  basin  who 
are  going  to  covet  water  within  the  basin. 
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Looking  at  problems  in  this  part  of  the  world,  you 
have  to  admit  the  most  serious  problem  is  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Plan  has  not  been  completed.  I've  spent  a  good 
share  of  my  life,  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
hearing  of  Oahe,  Garrison,  O'Neill,  Narrows,  and  other 
famous  projects  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been 
involved  with  over  a  long  period  of  time.  I've  done 
battle  with  FERC  and  others  over  ultimate  develop- 
ment. I  have  asked  myself,  "How  in  the  world  can  we 
possibly  stand  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  fight  the  good 
fight  for  ultimate  development,  when  at  the  rate  we're 
going,  we  know  doggone  well  there's  no  new  projects 
or  ultimate  development  will  occur  at  the  pace  we're 
going?  " 

But  we  have  to  question,  "How  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment going  to  be  involved  in  the  future  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Plan  program?"  That  is  speculative.  In  the  spirit 
of  speculation,  let  me  say  in  the  next  5'/2  years  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  you  could  have  a  very  bright 
future  in  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan,  but  that's  going  to  be 
driven  by  the  states,  and  by  the  organizations  such  as 
this  one.  You  will  need  these  organizations  because 
there  are  other  organizations,  on  a  national  basis,  that 
do  not  want  you  to  complete  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan. 
There  are  organizations  that  do  not  want  development, 
do  not  want  growth,  and  have  never  seen  the  value  of 
water  resources  development,  either  for  people  or  for 
fish  and  wildlife.  If  you  lived  where  I  have  lived  in 
New  Mexico,  you  would  understand  that  until  we  built 
the  dams  in  New  Mexico,  we  didn't  have  fish  habitat 
or  fishermen.  Until  you  dam  it  up,  the  river  runs  pe- 
riodically and  often  not  enough  to  sustain  fish  and 
wildlife.  Sometimes  I  begin  to  wonder  if  the  people 
who  are  against  water  resources  development  under- 
stand developments  support  both  people  and  fish  and 
wildlife.  You  have  people  here  who,  over  40  years. 
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have  addressed  the  needs  of  the  Missouri  River  basin. 
Build  on  this  case  —  you  will  need  a  strong  organi- 
zation. 

I  understand  the  program  yesterday  was  fantastic  be- 
cause leaders  sat  together  and  remembered  how  they 
put  this  whole  thing  together.  Forty  years  from  now, 
some  of  us  are  going  to  sit  together  and  talk  about 
some  progress,  but  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  devel- 
opment is  a  long-term  proposition.  Long-term  prop- 
ositions are  often  poor  short-term  political 
opportunities.  You  talk  to  Congressman  Myers,  who  is 
a  long-term  Congressman.  God  bless  him,  he's  man- 
aged to  make  it  16  years  —  but  I  am  a  short-term 
politician.  I  have  committed  myself  to  the  Reagan 
Administration  for  a  short  period  of  time.  Alot  of  other 
people,  including  Jim  Watt,  Bill  Gianelli,  and  others 
have  also.  Most  politicians  have  a  planning  horizon  of 
2,  4,  or  6  years,  depending  on  the  job.  If  you  happen 
to  be  a  Senator,  you  serve  6  years  and  if  you  happen 
to  be  in  the  Administration,  you  serve  4  years.  If  you 
happen  to  be  in  the  Congress,  you  have  a  2-year  plan- 
ning horizon.  The  problems  we  are  going  to  address 
are  longer  term.  Now,  that  brings  a  special  need,  if  it's 
a  long-term  problem  and  you're  dealing  with  short- 
term  politicians.  You're  going  to  have  to  have  some 
other  kind  of  institution  to  carry  the  long-term  ball. 
So,  your  organization,  and  perhaps  there  should  be 
other  organizations,  is  the  approach  to  the  long-term 
nature  of  finishing  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan. 

Now,  what  do  we  need  as  an  Administration?  What 
do  we  need  if  I  were  to  think  in  long  terms  as  a  pol- 
itician? What  do  we  need  from  the  Missouri  River  basin 
states  if,  in  fact,  we  are  going  to  complete  this  plan? 
Ultimately  you  must  solve  the  adjudication  problem. 
Somebody  sued  me  over  this  adjudication  problem  re- 
cently; over  the  sale  of  water  service  to  a  modest  little 
pipeline  venture  in  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming.  I 
would  anticipate  others  want  to  sue  either  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  or  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  as  future 
adjudications  are  made,  particularly  when  they  are 
made  for  those  activities  that,  somehow,  are  counter 
to  the  vested  interest. 

We  need  to  find  out  what  the  Indians  are  going  to 
claim  in  water  resources  in  the  Missouri  River  basin. 
We  talk  about  it,  but  we  need  to  be  reminded  that, 
since  1908  —  the  date  of  the  Winters  Doctrine  —  we 
haven't  settled  the  Indian  water  claims  in  the  Missouri 
River  basin  states.  We  need  to  discover  the  Federal 
Government  claims.  What  are  our  Park  Service  hold- 
ings here?  What  about  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
resources?  We  have  Bureau  of  Land  Management  land 
in  the  Missouri  River  basin  —  how  much  water  is  it 
going  to  claim?  We  need  to  settle  these  adjudication 
questions. 

The  upper  basin  states  have  pushed  me  hard  to  talk 
about  the  power  and  beauty  of  compacts  —  I  thought 
I'd  pause  here  to  see  if  I  was  on  the  right  track.  Perhaps 
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I  had  the  lower  basin  states  in  mind.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  ultimately  you're  going  to  recognize  that  the 
Pick-Sloan  Plan,  that  was  settled  on  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  is 
really  not  all  you're  ever  going  to  want  in  a  compact 
arrangement.  I  happen  to  be  very  pro-compact  because 
I  come  from  a  part  of  the  country  where  they  have 
been  very  effective,  especially  when  you  run  out  of 
water.  You're  not  ready  for  a  compact  now  because 
you  haven't  run  out  of  water.  When  you  run  out  of 
water  40  years  from  now,  30  years  from  now,  20  years 
from  now,  my  consulting  fee  will  be  reasonable,  and 
I'd  like  to  come  back  to  give  you  my  lecture  on  the 
power  and  beauty  of  a  compact  agreement. 

But  you  need  to  start  thinking  about  it,  because 
we  are  in  a  long-term  situation  here,  aren't  we?  You 
should  consider  the  flexibility  of  compact  arrange- 
ments. Recognize  that,  in  a  compact,  you  can  also  take 
into  consideration  Pick-Sloan  conditions  and  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Plan.  You  might  even  encompass  surface  versus 
sub-surface  control  as  has  been  raised  in  Sporhase, 
and  with  El  Paso  v.  New  Mexico.  Maybe  it's  necessary 
we  look  at  compact  arrangements  for  sub-surface.  You 
can  accommodate  water  quality  and  water  quantity 
problems  in  a  compact  arrangement.  And  you  know, 
to  have  a  bona  fide,  legitimate,  blue  ribbon  compact, 
all  ten  states  would  have  to  ratify  the  same  language, 
which  makes  it  a  powerful  document.  Now  I  recog- 
nize, and  have  recognized  before  groups  such  as  this, 
that  there  would  be  some  disastrous  outcomes  from 
all  of  you  finally  agreeing  on  how  you're  going  to 
adjudicate  water.  There  would  be  a  great  depression 
in  the  legal  industry  in  these  ten  states.  Additionally, 
there  would  be  federal  judges  out  of  work  as  a  result 
of  your  ability  to  work  out  the  problems  the  way  you 
see  fit,  as  opposed  to  the  way  they  see  fit. 

The  second  thing  you're  going  to  need  as  you  look 
at  the  federal  perspective,  is  to  develop  a  financial 
basis  for  water  resources  development,  if  you  are  going 
to  finish  the  Pick-Sloan.  Sometimes  when  I  feel  elo- 
quent, 1  refer  to  it  as  "cost  sharing  "  This  is  the  only 
Administration,  to  my  knowledge,  to  present  two  cost- 
sharing  proposals  in  the  same  week.  I  don't  care 
whether  you  like  the  Bill  Gianelli  version  or  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  version,  both  refer  to  the  need 
to  develop  new  partnerships.  The  Federal  Government 
is  eager  to  find  new  partners.  Under  various  scenarios, 
we'll  take  private  investment,  we'll  take  county  gov- 
ernment investment,  city  investment,  state  investment, 
4-H  Club  investment.  We  don't  care  where  the  in- 
vestment comes  from,  but  we  need  new  partners.  Now, 
that  is  not  exactly  the  way  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  done  business  in  the 
past.  They  generally  have  sought  the  finance  from  the 
Congress,  and  we  put  projects  together.  Occasionally 
we  would  let  others  manage  a  shelter  house  or  two, 
here  and  there,  but  most  often,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  managed  the  project.  If  you  are  going  to  be 
financial  partners  with  us,  then  perhaps  you  may  want 


a  little  bigger  say  in  how  that  development  is  going  to 
occur. 

Our  greatest  partnership  opportunities  —  and  I 
don't  believe  you  ought  to  be  against  it  —  are  in  areas 
like  hydroelectric  power  generation,  and  municipal 
and  industrial  water,  where  we  can  actually  franchise 
the  functions  to  either  the  private  sector  or  to  state 
and  local  government.  Others  can  provide  the  capital 
to  build  this  aspect  of  a  project,  and  then  they  can 
have  the  revenue,  charge  interest,  and  recover  their 
investment.  Some  argue  the  capital  must  come  from 
the  same  capital  market  so  what  difference  would  it 
make?  I  just  hope  the  ten  states  don't  have  the  same 
kind  of  budget  problem  that  we  have  in  Washington, 
DC.  It  would  help  us  to  move  some  of  that  capital 
out  of  our  responsibility  and  into  someone  else's  re- 
sponsibility. With  cost  sharing,  the  only  disagreements 
in  this  Administration  are  not  the  numbers  and  not  the 
concept.  What  we  disagree  with  are  the  issues  of  up- 
front financing,  and  how  much  up-front  financing 
should  actually  occur.  There  are  some  in  the  Admin- 
istration, including  myself,  who  feel  that  up-front  fi- 
nancing can  be  discriminatory  toward  certain  states.  I 
fought  the  battle,  others  have  fought  another  battle, 
and  it  is  one  of  those  issues  in  an  Administration  that 
we  just  can't  seem  to  settle. 

The  other  issue,  and  it  deals  with  Pick-Sloan,  is  how 
much  of  cost  sharing  ought  to  be  applied  to  projects 
already  authorized.  There  are  some  who  view  an  au- 
thorized project,  if  it  hasn't  been  funded,  as  a  new 
start  with  the  strictest  application  of  cost  sharing. 
There  are  others  who  believe  there  have  been  com- 
mitments made  by  the  United  States  Government  that 
must  be  kept,  and  that  while  cost  sharing,  per  se,  is 
okay,  it  does  not  mean  you  can  have  the  strictest  ap- 
plication of  those  rules  and  regulations.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion.  The  solution  —  we  need  to  be 
creative.  I've  heard  of  one  state  that's  considering  a 
water  tax  to  be  used  to  develop  their  own  water  de- 
velopment fund.  Oklahoma  and  Wyoming,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  have  used  severance  tax  funds  to  develop  a 
water  development  fund  to  make  loans  and  grants  for 
water  development.  There  may  be  other  possibilities. 
We  have  some  politicians  now  who  are  willing  to  take 
a  peek  at  the  possibility  of  raising  power  rates,  and 
developing  a  power  rate  base  fund  that  would  be  ear- 
marked for  Pick-Sloan  or  Colorado  River  basin,  when 
they  wanted  to  augment  their  water  supply  using 
weather  modification.  We  said,  "Okay,  if  you'll  in- 
crease the  power  rate."  We  suggested  the  seven  states 
increase  the  power  rate  about  half  a  mill  and  we  would 
assist  them  in  developing  a  weather  modification  pro- 
gram based  on  a  federal/state  partnership.  The  benefit 
cost  ratio  on  that,  as  I  recall,  was  somewhere  in  the 
nature  of  7  or  8  to  1 ,  as  calculated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  which  puts  it  in  the  reality  range  of  about 
4  to  I .  We  were  discussing  this  morning  the  possibility 
of  increasing  Pick-Sloan  power  rates.  The  Pick-Sloan 
mill  rates  for  power  are  the  lowest  in  the  nation  for 
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publicly-generated  power.  Pick-Sloan  power  is 
charged  at  6  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  New  Mexico,  my 
home  state,  has  38  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  New  Jersey 
46  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  and  California  57  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  for  publicly-generated  power.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  some  room  to  increase  power  rates  as 
a  means  of  enhancing  revenue  for  development.  You 
may  want  to  consider  this  option  here  and  I'll  tell  you 
why  —  if,  in  fact,  it  ever  happens,  it's  not  going  to 
happen  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  can't  happen  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  It  must  happen  as  a  result  of  a  collection 
of  ten  states  in  the  Pick-Sloan  basin  saying,  "That  is  a 
good  way  for  us  to  raise  some  additional  revenues  to 
finish  the  Pick-Sloan  program." 

The  third  thing  you  need,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
from  the  federal  establishment,  is  a  political  coalition. 
The  old  water  leadership  is  gone.  It  used  to  be  one 
could  go  to  the  Hill,  when  Pick-Sloan  was  being  built 
or  when  the  big  projects  in  California  were  being  put 
together,  and  4,  5,  and  6  powerful  people  got  the 
legislative  job  done.  The  Biz  Johnsons  and  the  Aspinalls 
come  to  mind  as  people  you  went  to  see.  They  had 
such  stroke,  provided  such  great  water  leadership  and 
could  put  together  the  package,  form  the  coalition  get 
the  support  and  launch  a  project  in  very  little  time. 
We  don't  see  that  kind  of  powerful  leadership,  nor  do 
we  sec  those  coalitions  anymore.  We  have  some  people 
who  are  trying  very  hard,  some  who  have  just  entered 
the  arena.  Senator  Abdnor  comes  to  mind.  Senator 
Abdnor  from  South  Dakota  has  a  sincere  desire  to  pro- 
vide water  leadership.  Senator  Armstrong  from  Colo- 
rado has  shown  a  great  interest  in  promoting  water 
development.  The  two  Senators  from  Wyoming  —  Wal- 
lop and  Simpson  —  have  indicated  great  support  for 
water  development.  I  see  the  leadership  forming,  but 
most  of  them  are  young,  having  just  arrived  in  the 


Congress  or  the  Senate  in  the  last  five  or  six  years.  We 
need  a  political  coalition.  It  has  become  more  popular, 
in  Washington,  D.C,  to  attack  water  projects  than  to 
support  them.  If  you  understand  politics  at  all,  when 
they  have  over  50  percent,  you  lose.  My  best  reference 
is  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  —  speak  to  the  North 
Dakotans  regarding  their  problems  with  coalitions. 

We  have  a  long-term  problem.  We  need  a  long-term 
political  coalition.  Politicans  come  and  go  and  they 
have  a  2-,  4-,  or  6-year  planning  horizon.  You  need  a 
bigger  institution,  with  a  lot  more  leadership  to  see 
that  those  politicians  with  the  short-term  planning  ho- 
rizons also  have  visions  of  a  long-term  .solution  to  the 
Pick-Sloan  Plan.  We  have  been  most  responsive  in  this 
Administration  to  a  couple  of  governors  who  have 
taken  the  initiative  to  come  to  Washington.  DC,  tap 
on  Jim  Watt's  shoulder  and  say.  "Okay,  we've  got  to 
get  on  with  the  program.  We've  got  to  make  some 
moves  "  I  give  Governors  Janklow  and  Olson  from 
South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota  a  great  amount  of 
credit  for  vision  to  approach  us  and  say.  "Let's  get  on 
with  it.  let's  get  something  going  here.  We  know 
Oahe's  in  trouble,  we  know  Garrison  is  in  trouble,  is 
there  .some  other  way  we  can  work  on  water  devel- 
opment?" That's  political  leadership.  That's  the  kind 
of  strength  and  foresight  we  need.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
beginning  of  the  coalition.  You  can  get  a  plan  named 
after  you  if  you'll  do  that.  I've  named  the  James  River 
program  the  Olson-Janklow  Plan  when  I'm  in  North 
Dakota,  and  it's  the  Janklow-Olson  Plan  when  I'm  in 
South  Dakota.  But  we're  making  progress.  You  people 
in  the  water  community  would  be  surprised  how 
quickl)-  we  have  moved  on  that  program,  simply  be- 
cause we  had  two  governors  who  were  committed  to 
water  development,  and  had  brought  along  with  them 
congressional  delegations  that  were  equally  commit- 
ted. 


I  would  argue  that  we  wait  to  be  recognized  as  pro- 
water  development,  prostate  leadership,  and  state  pri- 
macy, but  a  government  willing  to  go  into  the  water 
business  with  you.  The  President  said  it  would  not  be 
business  as  usual,  so  we've  changed  things  in  this 
Administration.  We  redid  the  principles  and  guidelines 
to  offer  flexibility  in  planning.  We  proposed  cost  shar- 
ing. We  have  advocated  state  rights.  We  did  away  with 
federal  non-reserved  rights.  We  set  up  a  policy  body 
to  negotiate  Indian  water  claims.  We  talked  about  New 
Federalism.  We  even  went  into  new  starts,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps  did,  in  fact,  pro- 
mote some  new  starts.  We  didn't  get  very  far  because 
the  Congress  disagreed  until  this  cost  sharing  thing 
was  settled.  But  most  of  all.  we  went  back  into  the 
water  business,  and  we're  looking  for  new,  effective 
partners  in  the  Pick-Sloan  area.  If  you  know  of  a  strong, 
congenial,  cooperative  group,  spiced  with  leadership, 
we  might  just  want  to  make,  in  the  long-term,  a  final 
pass  at  completing  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan. 

Good  to  see  you  all  again. 
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The  States  Perspective 


Mr.  John  Acord,  Assistant  Administrator,  Water  Resources  Division, 
Montana  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation. 


Last  March  I  was  asked  to  present  the  states'  per- 
spective of  the  Pick-Sloan  program  at  the  1983  Ne- 
braska Water  Resources  Conference.  My  perception  at 
that  time  was  that  there  were  at  least  two  different 
states'  perspectives.  There  is  an  upper  basin  perspec- 
tive and  a  lower  basin  perspective.  Well,  what's  the 
upper  basin,  and  what's  the  lower  basin?  You  can  look 
at  that  in  different  ways,  too.  For  planning  purposes 
in  the  Missouri  River  basin  we've  very  often  considered 
upper  basin  anything  above  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  which 
would  include  the  States  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  North 
and  South  Dakota.  You  can  also  look  at  the  headwater 
states  as  being  upper  basin;  that  would  include  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming  and  Colorado.  Or  you  can  look  at  the 
Pick-Sloan  Plan  and  the  O'Mahoney-Millikin  Amend- 
ment, where  they  determined  that  everything  west  of 
the  98th  meridian  would  receive  the  diversionary  ben- 
efits of  the  Pick-Sloan  development.  There  you  pick 
up  Montana,  Wyoming,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Col- 
orado, Nebraska  and  Kan.sas.  Well,  that  kind  of  out- 
numbers Iowa,  Missouri  and  Minnesota.  The  more  I 
thought  about  it,  the  more  I  thought  that  for  this  pres- 
entation, that  may  not  be  a  good  approach.  I  think 
we've  got  enough  upper  basin,  lower  basin  conflict  to 
deal  with  and  why  should  I  exacerbate  the  problem 
when  we're  here  to  educate. 

So  I  tore  up  what  I'd  written,  I  threw  out  my  notes 
from  the  Nebraska  Conference,  I  picked  up  the  phone 
and  started  talking  to  people  from  the  other  basin 
states.  I  hope  I'm  able  this  afternoon  to  give  you  some 
of  the  perspectives  of  the  states  of  the  Missouri  River 
basin.  If  I  don't.  I'm  sure  you'll  hear  about  it. 

I've  been  asked  to  give  the  states'  perspective  on 
the  future  of  additional  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  basin 
development.  Now  I'd  like  to  give  you  just  a  thumbnail 
sketch  of  each  state's  perspective  (with  the  exception 
of  Minnesota)  on  the  future  of  the  Pick-Sloan  devel- 
opment. Being  from  Montana,  I'm  always  inclined  to 
start,  you  know,  in  the  upper  basin,  the  headwaters 
area.  In  deference  to  my  good  friend.  Bob  Dunkeson, 
I  think  I'll  start  with  Missouri.  Bob  reported  to  me  that 
in  Missouri  they  felt  that  most  of  the  reservoirs  that 
had  been  planned  under  Pick-Sloan  have  been  built, 
and  those  that  haven't  been  built  will  never  be.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan,  and  I  think  most 


of  these  came  out  of  the  Pick  Plan,  had  identified  a 
number  of  sites  but  those  have  been  changed  over  the 
years.  There  were  also  extensive  plans  for  levees.  Bob 
reported  to  me  that  there  were  something  like  60 
units,  less  than  20  of  which  have  been  built.  He  thinks 
there  are  one  or  two  more  that  are  in  planning  and 
may  be  built.  One  of  the  problems  with  the  levee  pro- 
posals is  that  much  of  the  lower  Missouri  is  impractical 
to  levee,  because  in  many  cases  units  to  be  protected 
are  cropland,  the  valleys  are  narrow  and  it  calls  for 
high  levees  to  protect  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
land,  so  the  economic  payoff  is  low. 

Apparently  in  some  places  if  there  was  less  room 
there  were  proposals  to  build  sea  walls,  which  really 
gets  out  of  the  realm  of  economic  feasibility.  In  dis- 
cussing Missouri's  future  under  Pick-Sloan,  I  ascer- 
tained from  Bob  that  most  of  the  assumptions  I'd  made 
were  essentially  correct.  Missouri  would  like  to  main- 
tain levels  of  flow  for  water  quality  and  navigation. 
They  are  also  concerned  about  the  level  of  those  flows 
in  the  lower  basin,  through  Missouri,  that  are  adequate 
to  supply  the  diversion  that  exists  in  Missouri,  diver- 
sions for  municipal  and  industrial  water  supply,  for 
cooling  thermal  electric  power  plants.  In  addition  to 
that,  they  have  a  very  significant  concern  for  water 
quality.  They  want  volumes  of  water  available  to  as- 
similate the  water  pollution  affluents  that  are  returned 
to  the  stream. 

Finally,  they  are  concerned  with  present  protection 
and  enhancement  of  recreation.  It  was  Bob's  obser- 
vation that  they  see  the  Pick-Sloan  system  moving  from 
construction  to  management,  especially  in  terms  of  the 
Missouri  reservoir  system. 

In  Kansas  I  was  happy  to  reach  Joe  Harkins  before 
he  went  on  the  planning  trail  to  get  public  input  into 
their  State  Water  Plan.  Joe  reported  to  me  that  they  are 
skeptical  in  Kansas  about  any  future  development  un- 
der the  Pick-Sloan  Plan.  Their  draft  water  plan  assumes 
that  nothing  else  will  be  built  under  Pick-Sloan.  They 
have  a  number  of  planning  assumptions  included  in 
their  draft  plan,  and  I'd  like  to  relay  those  to  you.  First, 
since  there  has  been  no  development  under  Pick-Sloan 
for  a  number  of  years,  it's  difficult  to  plan  on  any  Pick- 
Sloan  projects  in  the  future. 
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Secondly,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  development  in 
Kansas  under  Pick-Sloan  and  the  choice  sites  have  been 
developed.  The  remaining  sites  are  of  such  low  priority 
that  even  if  the  federal  support  system  for  financing 
water  development  is  turned  back  on,  the  Kansas  proj- 
ects probably  would  never  be  very  high  on  the  national 
priority  list. 

Third,  as  Garrey  Carruthers  pointed  out,  and  he's 
not  the  only  one.  Congressman  Myers  also  mentioned 
it,  there  are  going  to  be  some  requirements  for  new 
financing  and  cost  sharing.  The  cost  sharing  concept 
has  caused  those  in  Kansas  to  look  at  buying  additional 
storage  and  develop  existing  reservoirs  as  opposed  to 
putting  new  money  into  expensive  new  water  devel- 
opment projects.  In  the  face  of  this  federal  cost  shar- 
ing, they're  moving  in  the  direction  of  looking  at 
options  other  than  big  development  projects,  but  they 
haven't  totally  ruled  them  out. 

In  a  nutshell,  Kansas  feels  that  there  are  24  federal 
reservoirs  existing  in  the  state.  They  have  contracted 
to  take  water  out  of  nine  of  those  reservoirs  and  are 
now  looking  at  contracts  for  water  on  seven  more  that 
are  strategically  located  and  hopefully  will  satisfy 
many  of  their  future  needs. 

I  talked  to  our  good  President  Bill  Crews  from  Iowa 
about  some  of  the  Iowa  concerns,  and  if  you  haven't 
already  read  it  in  the  paper,  Iowa  does  have  some  con- 
cerns, but  not  primarily  about  the  Pick-Sloan  devel- 
opments in  Iowa.  Bill  felt  that  generally  they  had 
received  everything  that  they'd  been  promised,  but 
those  promises  have  turned  into  problems  and  they  are 
now  trying  to  solve  some  of  those  problems  of  deg- 
radations and  loss  offish  and  wildlife  habitat.  The  con- 
cerns that  Iowa  has  now  for  the  future  of  the  Pick- 
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Sloan  development  are  generally  basinwide.  They 
would  like  to  see  additional  future  development,  but 
they  want  it  to  be  both  environmentally  and  econom- 
ically reasonable.  They  have  concerns  for  navigation; 
they  also  have  concerns  for  degradation  and  effects  on 
recreation.  The  channelization  that  has  been  devel- 
oped for  navigation  has  caused  problems  in  ground 
water.  It  has  caused  problems  in  eliminating  oxbows 
and  riparian  habitat.  Degradation  can  have  very  serious 
adverse  effects  on  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  So 
their  concerns  are  of  the  future  of  stream  development 
and  not  to  aggravate  the  situation.  However,  Bill  was 
kind  enough  to  recognize,  for  my  ears  only,  that  up- 
stream states  deserve  some  of  the  development  that 
was  promised  them  under  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan. 

Dayle  Williamson  was  gracious  enough  to  provide 
me  some  information  about  the  Nebraska  situation.  As 
we've  heard  over  the  last  couple  of  days  here,  there 
are  some  things  happening  in  Nebraska.  North  Loup 
is  being  built,  but  O'Neill  is  still  pending.  There  are 
other  units  identified  under  Pick-Sloan  that  might  be 
possible,  such  as  the  Crofton  Unit  and  the  Cass-Otto 
project,  which  apparently  is  near  Weeping  Water,  east 
of  Lincoln.  One  problem  with  that  project  is  that  water 
is  probably  needed  only  one  year  out  of  ten,  and  it 
would  be  a  pumping  project  out  of  the  Mi.ssouri  main 
stem;  but  if  we  had  another  prolonged  drought  like 
occurred  in  the  early  thirties,  that  project  would  pay 
for  itself  in  ver)'  short  order. 

Dayle  did  mention  the  high  plains  diversion,  or  the 
possible  high  plains  diversion;  he  didn't  think  it  was 
ver)'  likely.  1  would  ahso  report,  in  passing,  that  I  talked 
to  Harvey  Banks  the  other  day  and  he  said  we  can  lay 
high  plains  to  rest  becau,sc  it  would  take  such  massive 
subsidization  that  he  felt  it  would  never  happen.  At 
least  he  wasn't  worried  about  it  happening  in  his  life- 
time or  mine. 

There  are  some  other  potential  projects  in  Nebraska 
that  could  be  built  if  they  could  get  Pick-Sloan  des- 
ignation and  be  assured  of  getting  power  out  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  program.  We  know  that  this  provides  low 
cost  power  to  irrigation  units  and  would  probably  be 
on  the  order  of  6  mills  as  compared  to  about  40  mills. 

In  terms  of  navigation,  Dayle  Williamson  admitted 
that  there  is  a  concern  about  continued  navigation. 
Apparently  there  are  3  to  3-1/2  million  tons  of  ship- 
ping on  the  river  and  the  potential  is  for  20  million 
tons.  He  mentioned  a  four-state  navigation  compact 
which  the  Missouri  Legislature  has  authorized,  and  the 
governors  are  entering  into  discussions  about,  but 
pointed  out  that  in  Nebraska  there  may  be  a  problem. 
They  had  a  similar  bill  passed  March  7th,  1980,  which 
approved  the  governors  talking  about  a  navigation 
compact,  a  barge  compact,  but  that  bill  expired  July 
1,  1981.  There  is  a  question  right  now  whether  Gov- 
ernor Kerrey  is  authorized  to  talk  about  navigation 
compacts. 
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I  think  Bob  Neufcld  succinctly  pointed  out  the  con 
ccrns  of  South  Dakota,  but  I  did  talk  to  him  about  the 
future  of  Pick-Sloan,  ahd  I  would  reiterate  his  concern 
about  Lake  Andes-Wagner,  about  Cendak,  and  about 
ETSl.  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  ETSI,  under  the 
agreement  with  South  Dakota,  is  a  limited  term  agree- 
ment, and  it's  one  that  we  conceptually  authorized 
under  the  water  marketing  agreement,  adopted  back 
in  what,  1973,  1974,  1975,  wherein  the  Corps  and 
the  Bureau  entered  into  an  agreement  that  the  Bureau 
would  market  the  water  from  main  stem  reservoirs. 
The  Bureau  then  offered  to  the  states  the  opportunity 
to  market  that  water  for  industrial  purposes.  So  far, 
Montana  is  the  only  state  which  has  an  agreement  and 
that  hasn't  gone  anywhere.  We've  got  a  block  of  water, 
but  not  too  much  interest  in  it.  Until  ETSI,  there  was 
no  other  state  agreement.  North  Dakota  has  issued 
some  water  permits  for  water  out  of  Garrison  for  syn- 
fucl  development,  and  that  is  the  extent  of  the  water 
marketing  agreement. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  discussion  with  Vern  Fahy, 
and  anytime  you  talk  to  Vern  about  water  development, 
you  end  up  talking  about  Garrison.  I  don't  understand 
the  determination  and  perseverence  of  the  people 
from  North  Dakota.  Though,  I  do  understand  it,  and  I 
can  sympathize  with  it.  We  all  know  that  Garrison  is 
under  way,  but  very  significantly  modified  because  of 
outside  forces;  that  is,  forces  outside  the  basin.  I  al- 
ready' mentioned  that  North  Dakota  has  permits  for  the 
Garrison  water  system  to  provide  water  for  a  gasifi- 
cation plant. 

In  Colorado,  Bill  McDonald  told  me  that  they  only 
have  one  Pick-Sloan  project,  the  Narrows  unit,  which 
they  are  concerned  about.  It's  the  only  one  authorized 
and  if  they're  lucky  enough  to  get  it,  it'll  be  the  only 
one  that's  ever  built.  The  Narrows  Project,  which  was 
reauthorized  in  1970,  has  been  mentioned  here  today 
or  yesterday.  It  had  a  repayment  contract  signed  in 
1976  and  had  appropriations,  but  they  got  caught  in 
the  freeze  of  the  Carter  Administration  in  1977.  Col- 
orado is  hopeful  that  they  might  have  something  in 
1984. 

Wyoming,  George  Christopulos  tells  me,  doesn't 
have  any  Pick-Sloan  developments  which  they're  con- 
sidering right  now,  but  George  is  very  concerned  that 
options  remain  open  for  further  development  in  Wy- 
oming of  Pick-Sloan  projects. 

And  I  think  that  jibes  with  the  attitude  of  the  State 
of  Montana.  I  would  hasten  to  point  out  that  I  checked 
this  with  my  boss  this  morning  and  I'm  pretty  sure  it's 
right  There  are  a  number  of  modified  Pick-Sloan  proj- 
ects that  have  been  identified  in  Montana  under  the 
Level  B  studies,  both  in  Yellowstone  and  Adjacent  Coal 
Areas,  and  the  Upper  Missouri  Level  B  Studies.  None 
of  these  are  major  projects,  but  we  may  see  Pick-Sloan 
authorization  for  smaller  projects  in  order  to  acquire 
the  benefits  from  power  revenues.  It's  a  very  similar 


situation  to  other  states.  As  I  mentioned,  we  have  some 
possible  water  marketing  from  Fort  Peck  and  perhaps 
from  other  Pick-Sloan  reservoirs  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, but  primarily,  goals  for  the  most  likely  future 
are  energy  related.  I  think  it  points  out  a  significant 
difference  between  this  area  and  the  four  states  up- 
stream. If  we  have  any  industrial  development  at  all, 
it's  not  going  to  be  of  the  kind  that  you've  seen  in 
Missouri.  Very  likely  it  will  be  only  energy  industry 
oriented,  and  that's  largely  due  to  the  geographic  lo- 
cation and  the  lack  of  transportation. 

That  pretty  well  sums  up  what  I've  learned  from  the 
states  about  their  perspective,  but  I'd  like  to  make,  if 
I  may,  just  a  few  observations.  There  may  be  in  this 
whole  situation  more  similarities  than  differences.  We 
all  want  municipal  water  supplies.  We're  all  con- 
cerned about  industrial  water  supply.  Even  though  ma- 
jor benefits  for  flood  control  are  downstream,  we  also 
get  flood  control  upstream.  We  get  flood  control  out 
of  Yellowtail,  Canyon  Ferry,  Fort  Peck,  Garrison.  We 
all  benefit  from  it.  We're  all  concerned  about  water 
quality.  The  better  the  water  quality,  the  less  it  costs 
us  to  supply  that  water  to  our  own  state  beneficiaries. 
How  many  of  you  here  fish  for  the  wily  trout?  I'll  bet 
it's  a  bunch.  We're  concerned  about  that  too.  Irriga- 
tion, recreation  —  admittedly,  there  may  not  be  that 
much  irrigation  downstream,  but  if  you  want  to,  water 
is  going  to  be  there. 

I  think  there  are  outside  forces  working  against  im- 
plementation of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan.  I  think  Garrey 
indicated  I  may  be  right.  There  is  reduced  federal  fund- 
ing for  water  development,  a  new  requirement  for  non- 
federal cost  sharing  in  water  development.  One  thing 
that  is  hard  to  recognize,  but  I  think  was  mentioned 
yesterday,  we  haven't  had  a  prolonged  drought  like  we 
had  in  the  early  thirties.  We  have  one-  or  two-year 
droughts.  People  get  excited  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  and  start  talking  about  water  development,  but 
then  the  rains  come  or  the  snowpack  increases  and 
we're  really  not  that  concerned.  And,  you  always  hear 
about  the  problems  of  surplus  crops  and  the  fact  you 
don't  need  any  more  irrigation.  But  there  is  major  com- 
petition between  navigation  and  irrigation. 

In  the  discussion  yesterday,  Ed  Weinberg  pointed 
out,  in  his  discussion  of  the  birth  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
Plan,  the  'shotgun  wedding'  due  to  war  between  nav- 
igation and  upstream  development.  Does  that  mean 
that  because  of  the  conflict  now  that  we  again  gird  for 
battle?  1  certainly  hope  not.  I'd  hate  to  believe,  after 
some  40  years  of  participation  in  the  Missouri  River 
States  Committee,  the  Missouri  Basin  Inter-Agency 
Committee,  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Commission  and 
now  the  Missouri  Basin  States  Association,  that  the 
states  of  this  basin  haven't  learned  to  communicate, 
haven't  learned  to  work  together,  haven't  learned  to 
trust  each  other. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Association  I  would  charge 
that,  as  administrators  of  water,  as  water  policy  advi- 
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sors,  we  have  the  forum  and  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop the  analytical  tools  and  data  necessary  to  provide 
technical  solutions  to  the  issues  of  the  basin.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  do  our  jobs,  then  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  supply  possible  solutions  to  those  who 
can  effect  the  political  solutions,  the  governors,  the 
legislators  and  Congress.  I  think  we  should  get  on  with 
it. 


I'd  like  to  end  with  a  quote  from  Vern  Fahy,  in  an 
address  he  made  in  South  Dakota  last  fall,  and  I  quote 
"I  am  convinced  that  when  knowledge  replaces  emo- 
tion, we  will  find  that  there  are  more  than  adequate 
supplies  of  water  to  fulfill  the  Pick-Sloan  agreement 
terms  without  detriment  to  any  state  in  the  Missouri 
River  basin". 

Thank  you  very  much. 


The  Local  and  Private  Perspective 


A  Private  Industry  and  Local  Perspective 


Mr.  John  W.   Ncuberger,   Manager,   Public  Affairs, 
Northern  Plains  Natural  Gas  Company,  and  Director, 
Papio  Natural  Resources  District,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Introduction 


I  want  to  first  compliment  the  directors  of  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  States  Association  (MBSA)  for  agreeing  to 
study  the  meaning  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
and  organizing  this  conference  on  the  Missouri  Basin's 
Pick-Sloan  Programs.  It's  needed  and  timely. 

This  is  the  first  time  I've  been  asked  to  give  a  per- 
spective on  only  one  area  of  this  basin's  water  use!  As 
a  strong  supporter  of  comprehensive  basin  planning, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  stick  to  only  one  area  of  water 
use.  Nevertheless,  I've  promised  to  stick  to  my  specific 
role  this  afternoon;  that  is,  to  put  on  my  private  and 
local  sector  hat  and  by  summarizing  the  data  we  have, 
take  a  look  back  over  our  shoulder  and  then  look  into 
the  future  and  help  define  the  future  of  additional 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Plan  developments.  This  is 
a  task  that  smacks  of  needing  to  know  about  as  much 
as  Solomon,  who  back  in  the  10th  Century,  B.C.  was 
noted  for  his  wisdom  and  reputed  to  be  a  very  wise 
man.  Likewise,  after  reviewing  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  ac- 
complishments and  hearing  from  Bob  Hippie,  Gus  Kar- 
abatsos,  Ed  Weinberg  and  Paul  Harley  yesterday 
afternoon,  I've  concluded  that  General  Lewis  Pick  and 
Glenn  Sloan  were  indeed  ver>'  wise  and  courageous 
builders. 


ScM-ral  phoionraphic  slides  were-  iiscci  i 
arc  not  included  here. 


From  an  industrial  and  municipal  point  of  view,  re- 
gions which  want  to  attract  industry-  must  meet  several 
requirements  in  terms  of  water  supply  and  particularly 
water  supplied  by  river  storage  developments. 

First,  no  industrial  activity  takes  place  without  an 
adequate,  dependable,  long-term  and  reasonably- 
priced  supply,  nor  does  industry  thrive  with  too  much 
water,  especially  when  it's  located  in  a  river's  flood 
plain.  This  quickly  brings  one  to  the  point  that  a  river 
system  like  the  Missouri  had  to  be  controlled  and  man- 
aged in  order  to  attract  and  accommodate  industrial 
growth.  I  see  the  Pick-Sloan  Program  as  the  stepping 
off  point  that  began  "controlled  management"  of  the 
Missouri  River  basin  surface  run-off.  I  see  the  "ulti- 
mate development  concept"  as  the  intent  of  Congress 
and  I  support  assistant  solicitor  Coldiron's  finding  that 
now  is  not  the  time  or  environment  to  change  course 
on  cost  allocations. 

But,  how  about  this  for  a  compromise:  Maybe  we 
need  to  put  some  of  the  authorized  and  inactive  proj- 
ects in  a  bank  —  a  "Pick  Sloan  irrigation  project 
bank,  "  if  you  will.  As  agriculture  production  and  for- 
eign exports  of  our  irrigated  crops  are  needed,  we 
could  pull  them  out  of  the  bank  and  bring  the  lands 
into  production,  a  project  at  a  time. 
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Municipal,  Industrial 

and  Energy  Water  Use  in  the  Basin 

Now  let  me  add  another  emerging  category,  energy, 
or  M,  I  and  E  water  use.  The  first  observation  that  one 
needs  to  make  about  M,  1  and  E  water  use  in  the  Mis- 
souri basin  is  that  it  is  relatively  small  when  compared 
to  the  total  basinwide  consumption. 

The  data  that  I  have  examined  to  illustrate  this  point 
came  from  two  sources:  1 )  National  Water  Assessment 
—  1975  and  2)  Output  from  the  Missouri  Basin  States 
Association  —  Missouri  River  Basin  (MBSA-MRB)  Water 
Accounting  System. 

I've  been  careful  to  identify  each  source  of  data  on 
both  m\'  tables  but  on  the  slides,  the  artist  left  the 
footnotes  off  so  I'll  want  to  make  sure  which  is  which. 
To  satisfv'  my  own  questions,  I  made  a  quick  compar- 
ison of  the  1975  depletions  data  for  both  studies  and 
have  it  summarized  in  my  first  slide.  Even  though  the 
MBSA  water  data  S)stem  uses  15  functions  while  the 
National  Msessment  used  only  seven,  the  difference  in 
depletions  calculated  was  less  than  one  percent.  Pretty 
close,  so  I  concluded  the  data  from  both  systems  might 
just  be  in  the  ball  park! 

So  I  looked  first  at  the  1975  National  Water  Assess- 
ment data  and  had  our  artist  make  this  illustration!  It 
shows  onh'  five  percent  of  the  basinwide  consumptive 
u.se  was  for  the  benefit  of  M,  I  and  E.  The  bucket  in 
this  slide  represents  the  entire  Missouri  basin  and  the 
"little  dipper  "  illustrates  the  total  consumption  from 
the  basin  of  each  of  seven  water-use  categories. 

In  1975.  while  consumptive  uses  totaled  17.5  mil- 
lion acre-feet,  water  yield  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
was  over  65  million  acre-feet. 


JOHN  w  nkuberc;i-:r 

MANAGER  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

NORTHERN  PLAINS  NATURAL  GAS  COMPANY' 

Mr.  Ncubcrgcr  assumed  his  present  position  in  April 
1983  after  serving  as  Manager  of  Governmental 
Relations  for  Northern  Plains  Natural  Gas  Company 
since  January  1981.  He  has  held  previous  positions  as 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Water  Re.sources  for  the 
State  of  Nebraska  (  I97T.81 );  Chairman  of  the  Mi.ssouri 
River  Basin  Commission  (1972-77);  Staff  Advisor  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary'  for  Water  and  Power  Resources,  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  and  Power 
Resources,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  (1969-72); 
and  General  Manager  of  the  Papio  Watershed  Advi,sor\ 
Board  (1965-69).  Mr.  Neuberger  is  a  Registered  Pro- 
fessional Engineer  and  holds  Bachelor  and  Master  of 
Science  degrees  from  South  Dakota  State  University.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Board  of  the  Papio  Natural 
Resources  District  (Nebraska)  in  1982,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  Nebraska  Water  Independence  Con- 
gress in  1983. 


The  seven  categories  and  their  consumption  per- 
centages are:  M  &  I,  2.8  percent;  industry  (self-sup- 
plied), 1.2  percent;  mining,  0.7  percent;  steam 
electric,  0.4  percent;  rural  domestic,  0.7  percent;  live- 
stock, 2.7  percent;  and  irrigation,  91.5  percent. 

You  can  see  that  M,  I  and  E  water  users  have  not 
required  an  exceptional  amount  of  water,  especially 
when  one  considers  the  number  of  people  who  were 
directly  affected  and  benefited.  Later  on,  we'll  take  a 
look  at  what  our  water  planners  believe  M,  I  and  E 
will  consume  in  the  future. 

A  second  observation  one  needs  to  make  from  the 
water  use  data  is  that  M,  I  and  E  water  consumption 
from  the  Missouri  River  main  stem  is  almost  the  same 
as  that  from  the  tributaries.  Using  the  Water  Data  Sys- 
tem computer.  I  compared  depletion  amounts  from 
along  the  Mi.ssouri  main  stem  to  the  depletions  for  the 
entire  basin.  1  was  surprised  to  find  that  for  1975, 
slightly  over  50  percent  of  that  year's  M,  I  and  E  de- 
pletions were  from  or  near  the  Missouri's  main  stem 
water  supply!  A.s  this  third  slide  shows:  In  1975, 
339,000  acre-feet  of  water  was  utilized  from  tribu- 
taries for  M,  I  and  E  and  353,000  was  utilized  from 
the  Missouri  River. 

A  third  observation  based  on  the  Water  Accounting 
System  is  that  M,  I  and  E  water  consumption  from  the 
Missouri  River  main  stem  is  vastly  different  between 
upper  and  lower  basins.  As  was  expected,  due  to  the 
population  distribution,  in  1975  the  M,  I  and  E  water 
consumption  for  the  lower  basin  below  Sioux  City  was 
about  nine  times  as  great  as  for  the  upper  basin.  Along 
the  upper  basin,  M,  I  and  E  consumption  for  that  year 
was  less  than  one  percent  of  the  total  1975  main  stem 
depletion,  while  the  lower  basin  consumed  39  percent 
of  its  main  stem  annual  depletion.  My  fourth  slide  il- 
lustrates this  comparison  and  also  puts  the  M,  I  and  E 
water  consumption  into  perspective  with  the  main 
stem  average  annual  depletion. 

Because  it's  readily  available  off  the  MBSA's  Water 
Data  System,  let's  look  at  1978  quickly. 

Municipal  Water  Use  —  1978 

Total  basinwide  depletions  for  municipal  water  use 
amounted  to  only  444,000  acre-feet  in  1978  or  1.7 
percent  of  total  basin  water  yield  that  year  at  Hermann, 
Mi.ssouri.  A  large  portion  of  water  diverted  by  munic- 
ipalities is  returned  to  the  natural  water  .system  soon 
after  its  primary'  diversion  from  the  stream  or  reservoir. 
State  water  laws  ensure  that  water  for  municipal  users 
usually  enjoys  priority  over  other  uses,  largely  because 
drinking  water  is  essential  to  life. 

Industrial  and  Energy  Water  Use 

For  the  entire  Missouri  Basin  in  1978,  consumption 
of  water  for  industrial  and  energy  users  accounted  for 
only  1.1  percent  (296,000  acre -feet)  of  the  1978  an- 
nual flow  at  Hermann,  Missouri. 
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Most  of  the  water  diverted  is  used  for  cooling  or 
disposal  of  other  industrial  by-products  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  stream.  In  relation  to  total  depletions, 
very  little  water  is  actually  consumed  by  industry.  It 
is  true  that  industry's  use  of  water  primarily  affects 
water  quality.  This  fact  has  resulted  in  both  national, 
statewide  and  industrial  efforts  to  monitor  and  prevent 
industrial  water  pollution. 

A  Look  Ahead 

Now  what  about  the  future  water  requirements  for 
M,  I  and  E  in  the  basin?  I  asked  myself  who  has  the 
best  crystal  ball?  Since  MBSA's  15  category  Water  Ac- 
counting System  has  not  been  used  for  planning  pro- 
jections to  date,  I  examined  the  1985  and  2000 
projections  published  in  the  National  Assessment  for 
the  Missouri  Region.  Since  I've  already  made  obser- 
vations from  the  1975  consumptive  use,  let  me  show 
you  how  the  water  planners  of  1976-77  thought  M,  I 
and  E  requirements  will  grow  in  the  future  by  referring 
to  this  fifth  slide. 

First,  look  at  M  and  I  basinwide.  If  you  believe  these 
projections,  you  would  soon  get  the  picture  that  M 
and  I  consumption  will  double  in  the  25-year  period 
of  1975-2000  from  823,000  acre-feet  per  year  to 
1,530,000  acre-feet  per  year!  By  looking  at  what  they 
projected  for  1985  and  realizing  that's  only  two  years 
away,  I  feel  these  projections  in  reality  are  now  very 
high! 

Steam  electric,  on  the  other  hand,  they  said  will 
demand  a  greater  growth  basinwide  of  about  nine 
times  in  the  same  period,  75,000  acre-feet  to  713,000 
acre-feet  by  the  year  2000.  It  seems  more  likely  that 
this  projected  growth  rate  has  also  slowed  consider- 
ably and  without  the  use  of  the  Water  Accounting  Sys- 
tem computers,  I  was  unable  to  update  these 
projections  quickly.  I  was  also  unable  to  determine 
what  portion  of  this  future  use  will  be  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  main  stem  and  what  will  be  from  the  tri- 
butaries, or  what  will  be  the  ratio  or  percentage  from 
the  upper  basin  and  what  will  be  lower  basin. 

Overall,  M,  I  and  E's  appetite  for  water  was  projected 
six  years  ago  to  increase  from  5.1  percent  of  the  total 
basin  consumption  to  about  79  percent  of  the  proj- 
ected basinwide  consumption  of  28.5  million  acre- 
feet  in  2000.  While  this  is  not  taking  place,  as  it  will 
seemingly  be  much  less,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
average  annual  water  yield  at  Hermann,  Missouri,  will 
still  be  in  the  range  of  52,000,000  to  58,000,000 
acre-feet,  and  the  M,  I  and  E  share  will  move  from 
about  1.5  percent  of  2. 5-30  percent  of  basin  yield. 

At  this  time  let  me  repeat  one  point,  in  order  for 
industr)'  to  flourish  and  expand  in  the  Missouri  basin, 
state  and  basinwide  programs  and  policies  must  dem- 
onstrate that  an  adequate,  dependable,  long-term  and 
reasonably-priced  supply  of  water  can  be  obtained. 


The  idea  of  water  as  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  main  stem  is  a  long  way  off.  However,  it 
seems  certain  then  that  four  factors  will  determine  the 
adequacy  and  future  requirements  for  many  of  the  bas- 
in's municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  systems  in 
the  years  to  come:  1 )  population  growth;  2)  increasing 
per  capita  use;  3)  migration  of  people  to  the  urban 
areas  and  4)  expanding  economic  activity. 

From  my  perspective,  I  have  two  suggestions  to  of- 
fer: First,  we  need  to  devise  the  means  to  keep  the 
future  industrial  water  requirements  into  a  proper  per- 
spective. There  seems  to  be  unnecessary'  confusion  as 
to  which  federal,  state,  local  or  private  water  devel- 
opment projects  and  proposals  arc  "reasonably  likely  " 
to  ever  be  built  and  reach  an  operational  stage.  This 
list  of  "Selected  Missouri  River  Basin  Water  Use  and 
Transfer  Proposals  "  was  published  in  February'  1982 
by  the  Missouri  Basin  States  Association.  This  included 
congressionally  authorized  and  funded  projects  in  ad- 
dition to  ver\'  preliminary  concepts  or  inquiries  of  in- 
dustrial and  groundwater  recharge  proposals. 

I  submit  that  preliminary  types  of  projects  or  initial 
inquiries  about  projects  is  not  the  best  time  to  include 
them  on  such  a  proposal  list.  Accumulation  of  incre- 
mental depletions  from  these  ver\'  preliminary  type  of 
projects  will  exaggerate  the  demand  for  water,  causes 
confusion  and  often  prolongs  administrative  actions 
and  litigations.  Whenever  all  types  of  proposals  are 
listed,  one  can  predict  the  outcome  .  .  .  opponents  to 
the  project  develop  unnecessarily  and  insist  that  de- 
pletions from  even  the  most  preliminary  of  proposals 
be  evaluated  in  each  project's  impact  analysis. 

To  show  how  stretching  future  depletions  draws  un- 
necessary' political  reaction,  I  draw  your  attention  to 
the  wholly  new  concept  introduced  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress by  Congressman  Bedell,  in  H.R.  1749.  This 
would  allow  one  state  to  veto  a  use  of  water  by  another 
state  —  a  so-called  "sister  state  sign  off"  —  even 
though  that  state  is  using  waters  within  its  "own 
share"  of  the  stream  system. 

A  "mandatory  compact"  has  also  been  suggested  in 
the  course  of  the  hearings  on  H.R.  1010,  a  bill  pri- 
marily to  provide  a  limited  federal  right  of  eminent 
domain  to  coal  slurry'  pipelines.  Those  who  argue  for 
a  uniform  requirement  of  mandator)'  interstate  com- 
pacts for  the  Missouri  River  ignore  both  the  vast  water 
supply  in  relationship  to  the  "reasonably  likely"  de- 
pletions and  the  historical  background  of  such  com- 
pacts. Historically,  interstate  compacts  have  been  only 
one  method  of  protecting  the  rights  of  downstream 
states.  Interstate  compacts  of  several  types  have  been 
negotiated  by  affected  states  only  under  carefully  es- 
tablished ground  rules  and  then  only  as  circumstances 
required.  It  is  my  observation  that  the  proponents  of 
a  mandator)'  compact  for  the  Missouri  basin  main  stem 
have  proposed  an  impractical  cure  that  is  clearly  worse 
than  the  ailment.  The  compacts  they  advocate,  by  in- 
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corporating  the  principle  of  "the  sister  state  sign  off" 
will  make  rational  water  planning  and  management  by 
states  impossible  and  more  federal  involvement  would 
seemingly  follow.  Industrial  projects  could  readily  be 
caught  in  between  the  differing  views  of  states  and  left 
open  to  the  legal  challenges  of  competing  industry. 

The  rights  of  neighboring  states  in  interstate  waters 
are  well  protected  by  existing  laws  as  implemented  by 
Supreme  Court  doctrine.  The  interstate  stream  com- 
pact approach  has  proven  itself  a  valuable  and  impor- 
tant alternative  for  resolving  interstate  water  rights 
disputes,  providing  stability  for  investment  and  eco- 
nomic development.  It  was  never,  however,  intended 
to  be  used  as  a  device  for  permitting  one  or  more  states 
to  intrude  into  the  domestic  decision-making  of  a  sin- 
gle co-riparian  state,  especially  if  that  state  is  using 
waters  within  its  own  share  of  the  stream  system.  If 
there  is  a  real  concern  that  an  upstream  state's  water 
use  will  invade  the  rights  of  other  states,  there  are 
already  two  options  for  reasonable  response:  (1)  the 
state  or  states  a.sserting  the  injur)'  can  exercise  the  op- 
tion to  request  that  Congress  authorize  compact  ne- 
gotiations covering  specific  problems  or  (2)  present 
the  perceived  injury  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for 
declaratory  judgement  and  injunctive  relief.  For  these 
reasons,  I  believe  proposals  to  require  interstate  com- 
pacts as  a  pre-condition  to  interstate  water  transfers 


are  unnecessary  and  should  be  opposed  by  both  private 
and  public  interest. 

I  have  yet  another  suggestion  for  attracting  industry 
and  for  those  interested  in  assisting  industry  to  meet 
their  future  water  needs.  The  private  sector  should  be 
encouraged  to  work  together  with  government  and  be 
permitted  representation  in  the  studies  and  delibera- 
tions of  the  MBSA  as  the  "fine  tuning  management"  of 
the  massive  Pick-Sloan  Plan  goes  forward.  Possibly  this 
could  be  accomplished  by  having  the  governors  of 
each  state  appoint  a  representative  from  industry  to 
serve  as  advLsors  or  resource  people  that  can  help  im- 
prove two-way  communications. 

It  seems  quite  obvious  to  me  that  some  work  will 
be  needed  soon  to  update  the  projects  for  M,  I  and  E 
water  depictions  from  the  1975  National  Assessment, 
and  industry  representatives  would  be  a  logical  addi- 
tion to  those  studies. 

With  those  suggestions,  I'd  like  to  close.  I  thank  the 
Conference  Planning  Committee  for  this  opportunity 
to  provide  a  private  and  local  perspective  to  this  con- 
ference. This  is  indeed  another  historical  and  impor- 
tant meeting  of  Missouri  River  basin  water  interests.  I 
was  pleased  to  be  here  to  learn  and  honored  to  be 
asked  to  participate. 


A  Power  Industry  Perspective 


Mr.  Philip  A.  Hauan,   General  Manager, 
Northwest  Iowa  Power  Cooperative,  LeMars,  Iowa. 


Our  gathering  here  in  conference  these  two  days  is 
an  "alliance  of  friends."  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  asked  to  share  thoughts  with  you 
during  this  conference  on  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  Plan. 

The  subject,  "The  Future  of  Additional  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  Plan  Development,"  covers  a  multitude 
of  critical  issues  and  problems.  Difficult  decisions 
must  be  made  with  the  best  interest  of  this  region  and 
the  Nation  foremost  in  mind. 

In  1946,  President  Harry  Truman,  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message,  stated: 

The  rwers  of  America  offer  a  great  opportunity  in 
our  generation  in  the  management  of  the  na- 


tional wealth.  By  the  wise  use  of  federal  funds, 
most  of  which  will  he  repaid  into  the  Treasury, 
the  scourge  of  floods  and  drought  can  be  curbed, 
water  can  he  brought  to  arid  lands,  navigation 
can  be  extended,  and  cheap  power  can  be  brought 
alike  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  industries  of  our 
land. 

Those  were  words  of  great  support  for  federal  par- 
ticipation and  leadership  in  water  resource  develop- 
ment. And,  yes,  what  great  progress  was  realized  in  the 
4()'s.  People  dedicated  themselves  to  continue  build- 
ing upon  the  foundation  laid  by  Teddy  Roosevelt  in 
the  early  days  of  the  century  and  upon  the  contribu- 
tions of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  during  the  1930's. 

Progress  was  disrupted  in  the  50's  when  the  "no 
new  starts"  policy  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
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came  along.  This  policy  was  of  deep  concern.  It  was 
particularly  disheartening  to  those  people  who  in  fi- 
nancial partnership  with  their  government  were  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  fruition  of  hard  work.  The 
struggle  was  difficult.  Rural  people  continued  to  de- 
velop their  lands,  homes,  schools,  and  communities. 
And,  in  many  places  such  as  the  Missouri  River  basin, 
people  were  striving  to  bring  an  adequate  and  assured 
power  supply  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  farms  and  rural 
areas.  These  folks  realized  that  a  serious  attempt  to 
jeopardize  their  ultimate  well-being  was  under  way.  It 
was  1958,  and  the  situation  was  serious. 

It  was  also  in  1958  that  Mid-West  Electric  Con- 
sumers Association  was  formed.  At  that  time  about  50 
rural  electric,  municipal,  and  power  district  represen- 
tatives met  in  Minneapolis  and  took  steps  to  formally 
organize.  The  reason  for  formation  was  that  the  rights 
of  preference  customers  were  being  threatened  and 
construction  of  federal  facilities  was  near  standstill. 

The  Western  States  Water  and  Power  Conference  was 
held  in  Billings,  Montana,  in  I960.  The  speaker  stated: 

.  .  .  The  growth  of  economic  power  depends  on 
many  things.  It  depends  on  a  national  policy  of 
full  employment.  It  depends  on  money  and  credit 
that  will  encourage  investment  policies.  It  de- 
pends on  a  healthy  farm  economy.  But  most  of 
all  in  the  Western  half  of  our  Nation,  it  depends 
on  vigorous,  planned  development  of  our  natural 
resources  .  .  . 

The  speaker  was  John  F.  Kennedy  who,  following 
his  appearance  at  that  Billings  conference  of  Western 
States  Water  and  Power  Consumers,  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Following  President  Kennedy's  election,  this  Nation 
continued  its  progress  in  multipurpose  resource  de- 
velopment. The  Midwest  and  West  you  see  today  is  the 
result  of  many  years  of  expanding  policies  and  actions 
that  recognized  how  to  structure  federal  partnerships 
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for  the  public  good.  The  federal  investment  in  the 
Midwest  and  West  was  one  of  the  soundest  investments 
to  have  ever  been  made  in  the  future  of  this  Nation 
—  and  it  still  is. 

As  America  moved  into  the  seventies,  the  "no  new 
starts"  policy  returned  and  lasted  for  eight  years.  This 
was  followed  by  four  years  of  a  Carter  Administration, 
crowded  with  overzealous  environmentalists  unaware 
of  the  needs  of  people. 

Now,  comes  the  80 's  and  for  nearly  three  years  plus, 
we  have  been  inundated  with  rhetoric  as  to  Adminis- 
tration support  for  water  and  power  development. 
And.  according  to  Secretan'  of  the  Interior  James  Watt, 
one  of  the  biggest  resource  crises  to  face  this  Nation 
in  the  next  decade  is  going  to  be  water  shortage.  I'm 
sure  we  all  agree.  But.  progress  is  elusive.  In  the  face 
of  this  impending  disaster,  federal  development  and 
utilization  of  public  resources  continues  in  a  state  of 
depression. 

Today,  more  than  100  years  of  economic  and  social 
reform  are  in  the  process  of  being  destroyed.  The  farm 
programs  of  this  Nation  are  seriously  threatened;  as- 
saults have  been  launched  against  the  consumer- 
owned  utilities  —  especially  rural  electric  programs; 
and  water  and  power  programs  of  the  Midwest  and 
West  are  being  undermined  —  especially  public  own- 
ership, development,  and  utilization  of  public  re- 
sources. 

Today's  climate  fosters  an  uncaring  attitude  for  the 
fanner  and  he  is  being  hard  pressed  into  an  extremely 
unfavorable  economic  position.  Water  and  power  pro- 
grams that  are  so  essential  to  rural  areas  of  the  Midwest 
and  West  are  in  the  process  of  being  abandoned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  These  are  devastating  realities 
which  are  being  heaped  upon  the  rural  economy  at  a 
time  when  it  is  reported  the  governinent  plans  to 
spend  a  shocking,  embarrassing,  and  almost  unbeliev- 
able S5.'^  billion  a  week  or  a  total  of  SI. 5  trillion  over 
the  next  five  years  for  defense.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  onh'  little  more  than  one  week  of  spending 
at  this  rate  ainounts  to  more  than  the  total  investment 
in  the  reclamation  water  and  power  program  during 
its  entire  80-year  history. 

This  Nation  must  have  a  strong  defense  —  few 
would  disagree.  But,  defense  is  not  the  only  measure 
of  security.  Defense  spending  does  very'  little  to  ensure 
a  stable  and  lasting  economy  and  the  security  of  the 
Nation  requires  many  things  in  addition  to  guns.  Full 
einployment,  a  healthy  farm  economy,  and  wise  and 
prudent  development  of  our  water  and  land  resources 
are  not  least  among  these  requirements. 

Many  of  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  path  of  Midwest 
and  Western  water  development  come  from  strong 
Eastern  voices  in  Congress.  They  complain  that  the 
benefits  of  water  development  have  produced  a  ran- 
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dom  array  of  questionable  benefits  more  responsible 
to  the  vagaries  of  seniority  in  Congress  than  to  anything 
else.  Water  and  power  projects  in  the  Midwest  and 
West  should  not  be  made  a  part  of  deficit  spending 
talk  —  they  are  not! 

At  least  three  so-called  new  philosophical  areas  re- 
garding water  and  power  development  are  frequently 
expressed  today.  These  are:  ( I )  "Cost-sharing",  which 
embraces  and  encourages  the  formation  of  federal-pri- 
vate partnerships,  non-federal  resource  development, 
and  unrealistic  cost-recovery  proposals;  (2)  An  "Assets 
Management  Program,"  described  as  an  effort  to  get 
rid  of  surplus  government  property  labeled  as  costing 
the  government  money  and  which  apparently  includes 
land  and  water  resources  as  well  as  property;  (3)  An 
abandonment  of  the  "rate  based  upon  cost"  philoso- 
ph\  in  the  sale  of  federal  power,  which  means  much 
higher  rates  for  the  consumer  and  the  placement  of 
surcharges  on  the  farmers  and  consumers  who  use  fed- 
eral power  as  well  as  the  loss  of  access  to  federally 
produced  power  through  increased  cost  and  non-fed- 
eral development. 

Cost-sharing  and  non-federal  development  hold 
deep  concern.  Facilities  bought  and  paid  for  by  the 
consumer  are  on  the  verge  of  being  given  away,  de- 
velopment solely  for  profit  appears  to  threaten  the 
multipurpose  concept  of  river  basin  development,  and 
federal  marketing  of  power  under  public  benefit  stan- 
dards is  being  discouraged.  Taken  in  concert  with  land 
and  property  disposal  propositions,  cost-sharing  and 
non-federal  development  appears  to  herald  the  end  of 
"public  ownership  of  public  resources." 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  cost-sharing  plans  of  the  pre- 
vious Administration  were  solidly  rejected.  Today,  we 
are  being  told  to  accept  much  more  costly  proposals. 
But,  in  most  cases  these  proposals  appear  to  be  un- 
workable and  it  is  doubtful  that  they  can  provide  the 
lasting  and  generative  benefits  realized  from  existing 
water  and  power  developments. 

Several  states  have  indicated  an  ability  to  put  up 
large  sums  of  money  to  participate  in  cost-sharing 
schemes.  It  is  fortunate  that  some  states  can  afford  to 
participate,  but  the  cost-sharing  policies  that  have 
been  loosely  tossed  about  will  undoubtedly  exclude 
a  lot  of  worthwhile  projects  —  especially  when  it 
comes  to  the  cost-sharing  ability  of  the  less  financially 
able  states. 

What  about  those  less  financially  able  states?  It  has 
been  emphasized  that  heavy  consideration  and  priority 
will  be  given  to  states  with  up-front  or  cost-sharing 
money.  /Vnd  at  the  .same  time,  it  is  indicated  that  special 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  less  financially  able 
states.  It  has  also  been  stressed  that  application  of  the 
cost-sharing  policy  will  be  administered  in  accord 
with  Presidential  prerogatives.  Just  think  about  the  im- 
plications contained  in  such  policy. 


Cost-sharing  and  non-federal  development  will  also, 
in  a  short  time,  lead  to  the  destruction  of  preference 
in  the  sale  of  power  from  public  resources.  Several 
times  in  decades  past  we  have  seen  administrations 
attempt  to  abandon  federal  power  development.  In  the 
5()'s,  the  Eisenhower  Administration  "partnership" 
would  have  had  investor-owned  utilities  construct  fa- 
cilities at  federal  dams.  These  schemes  contained  the 
provision  that  the  power  generated  would  belong  to 
the  investor-owned  utility.  Several  such  attempts  were 
made  and  all  were  designed  to  eliminate  serving  the 
needs  of  public  bodies  and  cooperatives. 

It's  appropriate  at  this  point  to  refresh  in  our  minds 
that  a  workable  form  of  cost-sharing  as  related  to  West- 
ern irrigation  and  power  projects  has  been  a  beneficial 
and  practical  reality  for  more  than  80  years.  Water  and 
power  projects  in  the  reclamation  program  return  the 
federal  investment  to  the  Treasury,  most  of  it  cash-on- 
the-barrelhead  —  with  interest.  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  when  the  federal  investment  for  de- 
velopment of  a  dam,  power  plant,  etc.,  is  repaid,  the 
facility  remains  in  public  ownership  and  continues  to 
provide  public  benefits.  Under  cost-sharing  and  non- 
federal development  proposals,  it  appears  that  ways 
are  being  explored  for  such  facility  and/or  resource 
to  provide  benefits  to  the  private  entity  forever. 

The  potential  harm  to  the  public  interest  through 
non-federal  development  of  public  resources  can  be 
seen  in  proposals  already  being  considered  in  Con- 
gress. One  such  bill  contains  provisions  apparently  al- 
lowing a  non-federal  developer  to  recover  his  original 
investment,  get  tax  benefits,  turn  a  profit  on  the  trans- 
action, and  collect  royalty  payments  forever.  The  bill 
also  prohibits  preference  in  development  which  .serves 
to  defeat  "first  right  of  refusal"  for  customers  who 
have  already-  bought  and  paid  for  existing  facilities. 

The  Federal  Government  developed  its  existing  cost- 
based  concept  of  pricing  power  from  federal  dams  in 
order  to  help  pay  for  projects.  But,  in  the  1940's  and 
5()'s  this  power  was  hard  to  sell.  In  the  main,  market 
forces  wanted  the  power  but  at  a  ridiculously  low 
price.  The  consumer-owned  systems,  anxious  to  assist 
in  a  program  of  benefit  to  the  West,  paid  a  fair  price 
based  on  cost  for  power.  From  this  arrangement  came 
the  development  of  an  assured  supply  of  power  for 
difficult  to  serve  rural  areas,  farms,  and  communities. 
C^onsumer-owned  electrics  built  their  .systems  on  this 
cost  based  philosophy.  Today,  there  are  all  sorts  of 
proposals  to  abandon  this  concept  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumer. Most  schemes  either  embrace  the  idea  of  killing 
off  the  consumer-owned  utility  by  raising  the  price  of 
power  to  an  unfair  level  of  competition  with  the  pri- 
vate utility  or  are  designed  to  fatten  the  coffers  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  on  the  backs  of  the  consumer. 

According  to  federal  officials  there  are  enthusiastic 
offers  to  buy  government  facilities,  and  private  entities 
are  being  encouraged  to  apply  for  some  of  this  so- 
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called  surplus  property.  According  to  Administration 
spokesmen,  everything  from  entire  water  development 
projects  to  power  transmission  lines  are  being  consid- 
ered for  sale.  Such  talk  is  frightening. 

The  idea  of  water  resource  development  as  well  as 
public  resources  and  facilities  being  abandoned  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  market  place  should  be 
solidly  rejected.  And,  as  long  as  we  are  talking  about 
resources,  the  idea  of  shifting  invaluable  public  lands 
into  private  ownership  should  also  be  solidly  rejected. 
The  use  of  such  resources  to  balance  the  budget,  in- 
crease cash  flow  into  the  Treasury,  or  to  create  a  part- 
nership with  the  private  sector  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest  is  unacceptable.  What  is  needed  in  re- 
source development  is  an  understanding  and  caring  for 
this,  and  for  future  generations.  What  is  needed  is  an 
expansionary'  economic  policy,  free  of  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency. Water  and  power  development  can  be  an  ex- 
pansionary economic  policy  free  of  waste  and 
inefficiency,  and  it  is  anti-inflationary.  Water  and 
power  development  has  a  lasting,  generative  and  sta- 
bilizing impact  on  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 

Once  again  in  history  we  are  faced  with  a  policy 
calling  for  "development  of  renewable  resources  for 
private  gain  in  partnership  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." And,  once  again  we  must  meet  the  challenge 
with  total  rejection  of  the  policy.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  not  be  permitted  to  abandon  its  long- 
standing partnership  with  the  people. 

Rural  areas  are  losing  clout,  strength  in  Congress 
has  dwindled,  and  water  and  power  development  does 
not  enjoy  the  broad  base  of  support  of  past  decades. 
The  time  is  upon  us  when  there  must  be  a  new  joining 
together.  We  must  rise  above  the  stagnant  position  in 
which  we  find  purselves.  We  must  find  the  way  to 


satisfy  today's  requirements  as  well  as  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  future. 

There  are  no  magic  solutions  to  the  problem.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  Nation  has  been  struggling 
for  at  least  the  past  1 2  to  15  years  trying  to  fix  some- 
thing that  isn't  broken.  The  Federal  Government  must 
remain  the  chief  partner  in  resource  development.  The 
Federal  Government  must  increase  its  effort  in  the  area 
of  development  and  utilization  and  must  expand  op- 
erations in  water  resource  management.  The  Federal 
Government  must  form  a  renewed  commitment  to  re- 
sponsible development  of  multipurpose  water  re- 
source projects  and  to  public  ownership  and 
utilization  of  those  projects,  and  it  must  do  the  job  in 
line  with  the  historical  people-partnerships  that  have 
been  formed. 

This  Nation,  especially  those  of  us  here  today, 
should  strongly  oppose  the  passing  of  benefits  from 
public  resource  development  through  private  toll 
gates.  Federal  financing  and  development  of  all  eco- 
nomically viable  hydroelectric  projects  at  worthwhile 
multipurpose  federal  dams  and  at  undeveloped  sites 
should  be  vigorously  supported.  We  should  demand 
that  these  resources  be  developed  in  a  cohesive  and 
comprehensive  manner  and  that  maximum  possible 
benefits  be  provided  in  the  public  interest  —  and  in 
public  ownership. 

Of  course,  developments  should  and  must  be  repaid 
with  interest  by  the  beneficiaries.  Proper  and  just  con- 
sideration of  benefits  that  are  shared  on  a  national  basis 
should  be  treated  as  such  and  cost-shared  accordingly. 
But,  development  should  not  be  subject  to  the  market 
test  nor  to  the  whims  of  the  political  application  of 
flexible  cost-sharing  schemes. 

Because  of  public  concern  for  environmental  values 
and  because  of  the  limitations  on  the  water  supplies 
remaining  for  development  in  some  areas  of  intensive 
water  use,  there  has  been  a  substantial  shift  towards 
better  and  more  comprehensive  water  resource  man- 
agement to  provide  a  balanced  program  for  all  bene- 
ficial purposes.  Adverse  water  quality  conditions  now 
receive  additional  attention,  groundwater  overdraft 
conditions  are  being  better  defined,  and  flood  plain 
management  procedures  are  being  further  developed. 
As  a  result,  much  of  the  future  increase  in  water  needs 
will  be  satisfied  by  better  management  and  more  bal- 
anced procedures  to  manage  the  resource  for  all. 

We  must  create  a  new  "togetherness"  that  will  make 
certain  this  great  land  of  ours  is  not  plundered,  but 
protected,  utilized,  conserved,  and  shared.  The  chal- 
lenge must  be  viewed  as  one  requiring  the  formation 
of  a  cooperative  group  or  groups  dedicated  to  bring 
order  and  stability  out  of  the  utter  chaos  that  today 
exists  in  labor,  agriculture  and  in  the  water  and  power 
programs  of  the  Nation  and  more  specifically  in  the 
Midwest  and  West. 
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A  Local  Perspective 


Mr.  Don  "Skip"  Meisner,  Director,  Siouxland  Interstate 
Metropolitan   Planning   Council   (SIMPCO),  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  make  this  brief  presentation  con- 
cerning a  local  perspective  of  the  Pick-Sloan  and  com- 
panion projects,  and  the  future  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan 
development.  Congratulations  to  President  Crews,  Mr. 
Fahy  and  Mr.  Hamon  on  this  important  activity  of  the 
Missouri  Basin  States  Association. 

I  would  like  to  address  briefly  the  benefits  ^nd prob- 
lems of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan.  The  problems  include 
physical,  economic  and  political  types.  I  will  then  dis- 
cuss the  current  imperative  and  suggest  actions. 

As  you  will  note,  my  comments  on  benefits  are  local. 
Those  comments  on  problems  tend  to  be  regional  or 
basinwide. 

Benefits 

Project  benefits  from  my  perspective  are  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  irrigation,  bank  stabilization,  hydro- 
power  generation,  recreation,  domestic  supply, 
municipal  supply,  stock,  industrial  and  mining.  This 
is  not  a  legalistic  view  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  elements. 

1.  Flood  control  is  most  important. 

2.  Navigation  —  Navigation  is  important  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons.  Cheap  way  of  moving  grain  and 
other  bulk  commodities.  Our  studies  indicate 
that  navigation  has  considerable  impact  on  the 
Siouxland  economy."*^'  We  also  believe  com- 
peting transportation  rates  are  impacted  due  to 
the  presence  of  commercial  navigation.  Navi- 
gation is  also  a  chief  reason  that  we  enjoy  a  rather 
constant  flow  during  most  of  the  year  and  is  a 
dependable  supplier  of  water  to  the  Mississippi 
River  navigation  system.  Navigation,  in  turn, 
greatly  increases  recreational  uses  of  the  river. 

3.  Irrigation  will  grow  in  the  Missouri  River  Val- 
ley, particularly  in  the  Missouri  River  flood  plain 
where  water  may  be  made  available  with  mini- 
mal pumping. 

4.  Bank  stabilization.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
marginal  acres  have  been  drained  and  cultivated. 
We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  flooded  thousands 
of  acres  with  the  pools  created  by  dams. 


5 .  Hydropower  is  a  great  benefit  and  has  been  dis- 
cussed previously.  Additional  power  will  be- 
come available  by  changes  in  generation 
technology,  instream  generators  and  retention 
structure  modification,  and  perhaps  by  addi- 
tional reservoir  construction. 

6.  Recreation  is  important,  very  important  on  the 
lower  reservoirs.  It  is  important  in  the  Sioux  City 
area  and  could  be  even  more  so  with  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Missouri  National  Recreation  River. 

7.  Domestic,  municipal,  stock,  mining  and  indus- 
trial water  uses  are  also  important. 

Problems  remain:  Some  of  our  problems  are  en- 
demic of  the  upper  Midwest,  some  are  direct  results 
of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan,  others  are  of  a  human  origin. 
These  problems  can  be  classified  in  several  ways.  For 
simplicity,  I  have  grouped  the  problems  as  physical, 
economic  and  political.  You  will  note,  however,  that 
many  of  the  problems  are  related. 

Physical  Problems 

•  Degradation  —  This  local  problem  has  allowed 
the  massive  loss  of  wetlands,  woodlands  and  water 
surface  areas.  These  losses  have  much  more  sig- 
nificance than  they  had  in  the  1930's  and  I940's 
during  project  design.  In  the  Sioux  City  reach, 
the  degradation  has  been  approximately  8'  since 
the  closure  of  the  Gavins  Point  Dam. 

•  Aggragation  —  This  occurs  in  the  lower 
stretches  and  would  be  solved  if  we  could  solve 
the  degradation  and  erosion  problems. 

•  Storage  —  I  don't  believe  that  we  have  adequate 
storage  in  the  system. 

•  Flood  Plain  —  We  have  done  a  poor  job  of  flood 
plain  protection  in  the  channelized  sections.  The 
encroachment  of  urban  and  residential  uses  into 
the  flood  plain  will  cause  problems  that  will  pla- 
gue us  for  the  foreseeable  future  and  is  an  in- 
dictment of  local  and  state  governments. 

•  Water  Quality  and  Erosion  —  Soil  loss  and  sheet 
erosion  are  problems  for  which  we  and  posterity 
will  pay.  We  still  experience  serious  lateral  high- 
bank  erosions  on  several  stretches  of  the  Mis- 
souri, as  well  as  tributary  streams. 
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Economic  Problems 


Imperative 


The  Missouri  River  basin  suffers  several  major  eco- 
nomic problems.  We  should  understand  that  water  re- 
source development  is  a  part  of  a  larger  issue  of  our 
economic  well-being. 

They  include: 

•  Unstable  prices  for  commodities 

•  Relatively  high  energy  costs^'* 

•  Relatively  high  transportation  costs 

•  Comparatively  low  per  capita  income<^' 

•  Comparatively  low  federal  aid  ratio^'** 

•  Comparatively  low  defense  expenditures^'"^ 

•  Continued  out-migration  since  1930<"> 

Political  Problems 

•  Continued  loss  of  congressional  strength 

•  Individual  project  conflicts 

•  State  water  rights,  lawsuits  and  retaliatory  action 

•  Bickering  among  states,  their  agencies,  private 
groups  and  federal  representatives 

•  Lack  of  state  water  plans 

Shift  of  responsibility  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  state  government  for  water  resource  development. 
No  history  of  midwestern  states  in  water  except  reg- 
ulation and  some  planning.  (The  South  Dakota  ex- 
ample in  funding  indicates  change.  The  creation  of  the 
Nebraska  Water  Resource  Congress  could  also  indicate 
change.) 

•  Lack  of  coherent  national  water  development  pol- 
icies. 

•  Administrative  cost  sharing  schemes. 

•  Polarization  of  groups,  politicians,  institutions 
and  governments. 

•  Lack  of  consistent,  dependable  and  predictable 
water  resource  development  leadership  and  pol- 
icy at  the  national  and  state  levels. 


DON  "SKIP"  MEISNER 

DIRECTOR,  SIOUXLAND  INTERSTATE  METROPOLITAN 
PLANNING  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Mei.sncr  was  appointed  Director  of  SIMPCO,  with 
offices  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  in  1965.  SIMPCO  is  a 
tri-state,  regional  council  of  governments  serving  local 
governments  in  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota.  Prior 
to  his  present  position,  Mr.  Meisner  was  employed  by 
the  City  of  Sioux  City.  He  is  also  active  in  national  and 
regional  water  policy  issues,  and  currently  serves  as 
Chairman  and  Co-Chairman  of  the  Perry  Creek  Flood 
Control  Coordination  Committee  and  the  Big  Sioux 
Flood  Control  Committee,  respectively.  He  holds  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  Morningside  College 
and  a  Masters  degree  in  Political  Science  from  the 
University  of  South  Dakota. 


We  have  many  needs  and  issues  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed. Currently  we  act  like  6-year-olds  in  the  back- 
yard fighting  over  water  rights  of  the  garden  hose. 


Needs  of  Pick-Sloan  Plan 


•  Additional  storage 

•  Problem  resolution,  degradation,  aggragation, 
erosion,  pollution 

•  Mitigation  of  losses  from  project  (fish  and  wild- 
life) 

•  Continued,  cooperative  study  of  the  issues  de- 
scribed in  this  report 

•  Cooperative  mechanism  to  better  address  needs 
(both  funding  and  conflict  resolution) 

•  Business  and  industry  assistance  in  plan  devel- 
opment, potential  and  coalition  building 

•  Congressional  coalition  to  secure  more  favorable 
results  of  federal  program  and  policy 

•  Navigation  in  some  form  through  greater  lengths 
of  the  river 

•  The  appropriate  governments  in  the  Missouri 
River  basin  should  work  together  in  resolving 
problems,  maximizing  opportunities  and  sup- 
porting, where  possible,  projects  and  priorities  of 
other  states.  This  process  must  include  the  entire 
area  of  well-being  and  not  just  water  resources 
development.  We  must  not  take  a  legalistic  view 
of  all  issues  as  a  starting  point.  Goals  must  pre- 
cede process. 

•  States  must  develop  state  water  use  plans  and  be- 
come true  partners  in  water  resource  develop- 
ment. 

•  The  states  must  develop  a  compact  to  address 
water  allocation,  appropriation  and  pricing  and 
related  concerns.  If  this  does  not  occur,  an  au- 
thority or  strong  commission  must  be  developed 
to  perform  the  necessary  actions.  If  we  don't,  the 
courts  will  make  decisions. 

•  The  Federal  Government  must  be  involved  and  be 
a  leader  in  water  resource  issues  planning.  These 
planning  activities  should  include  water  market- 
ing, study  of  project  uses,  cost  allocation  and  re- 
payment, flood  plain  delineation  and  acquisition. 
Perhaps  funding  could  include  a  complete  re- 
thinking of  the  basin  account  where  proceeds 
come  back  to  the  basin  for  water  and  related  de- 
velopment. 

So  we  have  great  benefits  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan.  We 
have  problems.  The  problems  of  the  basin  are  more 
than  just  water.  They  are  first,  economic  and  second, 
political.  We  need  to  organize,  solve  problems,  de- 
velop opportunities.  The  alternative  is  to  be  less  than 
we  can  be  as  an  area  and  as  individual  states.  The  al- 
ternative is  not  acceptable. 
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CONFERENCE  WRAP-UP 


Bill  Crews: 


At  this  time  it  is  my  pleasure  to  give  the  conference 
wrap-up  or  where  we  go  from  here,  from  my  viewpoint 
as  MBSA  President.  I  think  we  have  had  a  successful 
conference.  It  was  our  hope  to  provide  a  review  and 
an  understanding  of  how  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  came 
about,  what  was  included  in  the  original  Plan,  what 
has  been  developed,  what  has  not  been  developed,  and 
what  some  of  the  resultant  issues  and  problems  are 
from  those  activities.  I  think  everyone  is  agreed  that 
we  have  received  a  tremendous  understanding  of  how 
the  Plan  came  about. 

Also,  I  hope  we  have  obtained  an  understanding 
about  how  things  have  changed  since  the  Plan  has 
come  about.  There  are  problems  which  remain,  like 
the  stabilizing  of  the  farm  economy  in  parts  of  the 
basin,  but  there  are  also  new  problems  that  now  con- 
front us  —  the  environmental  degradation  that  has 
occurred  and  the  recognition  that  we  can't  continue 
developing  without  factoring  in  environmental  con- 
cerns. Another  new  problem  is  the  reduction  in  federal 
support  for  water  development  that  we've  heard  about. 
But  not  only  are  there  new  problems,  there  are  new 
opportunities  as  well. 

We  need  to  maximize  our  cooperation  and  similar- 
ities and  try  to  minimize  our  differences.  You  have 
heard  much  about  the  positive  features  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Plan.  But  we  have  not  heard,  I  don't  think,  an 
adequate  description  of  some  of  the  negative  things. 
This  points  up  another  thing  we  need  as  we  go  forward 
—  objectivity.  When  concerns  of  one  section  of  the 
basin,  whatever  section,  seem  to  be  misunderstood  or 
not  recognized  by  others,  we  need  not  always  feel  that 
each  comment  that  is  made  needs  to  be  answered  by 
an  opposing  comment,  but  again  go  forward  and  try 
to  work  on  our  similarities  and  therefore  reduce  our 
differences.  We  also  need  to  realize  that  all  those  who 
question  future  development  are  not  always  against 
development.  We  have  learned  from  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  that  development  needs  to  be  very  carefully 
managed,  very  wisely  managed,  and  that  the  environ- 
mental concerns  that  aren't  always  brought  forward  in 
people's  comments  are  very  real.  In  the  last  few  years, 
the  people  of  this  country  have  consistently  and  stead- 
fastly maintained  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  extra 
costs  it  takes  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
our  environment. 

So  we  have  some  problems  that  remain  from  when 
the  Plan  was  developed.  And  we've  got  some  new  prob- 
lems, but  I  want  to  stress  again  that  we  have  an  awful 
lot  more  opportunities.  Bud  Viessman  indicated  earlier 


today  how  things  have  changed.  Some  of  those  things 
I  have  mentioned,  like  the  emphasis  from  quantity  to 
quality  and  environmental  concerns.  One  of  the  things 
toward  the  end  he  mentioned  that  I  think  is  hopeful 
for  the  future  is  new  irrigation  methods.  A  fact  that 
the  downstream  states  need  to  understand  is  that  the 
irrigation  methods  the  upstream  states  are  looking  for 
now  are  different  than  what  they  were  in  the  Plan. 
Downstream  states  arc  concerned  about  that,  but  I 
think  the  upstream  states  are  also  concerned  about  that 
and  are  also  knowledgeable  about  such  concerns. 

Another  thing  Bud  Viessman  mentioned  which  has 
changed  is  the  analytical  methods  for  studying  water 
resource  issues;  and  as  we  go  forward  from  here,  we 
need  to  continue  to  work  on  our  water  accounting 
system.  If  we  can  get  the  water  accounting  system 
worked  out  to  where  we  feel  comfortable  with  it,  I 
think  it  provides  an  awful  lot  of  promise  for  us 
throughout  the  basin  to  play  around  with  the  numbers, 
play  around  with  what  may  or  may  not  happen,  and 
get  a  better  idea  of  what  the  impacts  are  going  to  be. 
Hopefully  we  will  see  the  impacts  will  not  be  as  great 
as  some  fear  but  that  we  can  go  together  in  the  future 
and  really  try  to  satisfy  everybody's  concerns  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  or  at  least  to  a  satisfactory  degree. 

That  leads  me  again  to  where  we  go  from  here.  Those 
of  you  who  attended  our  meeting  yesterday  know  that 
we  held  our  state  water  planning  seminar  to  try  to 
continue  the  communication,  coordination  and 
knowledge  of  what  each  state  is  doing.  We  have  com- 
pleted an  out-of-basin  transfer  issue  analysis  that  gives 
an  idea  of  some  of  the  literature  on  issues  involved  in 
out-of-basin  transfers.  We  have  held  this  Pick-Sloan 
Conference  to  increase  the  awareness  and  understand- 
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ing.  We  are  continuing  to  work  on  our  water  account- 
ing system  to  the  point  where  it  will  hopefully  provide 
a  very  valuable  tool  in  future  water  management. 

What's  on  tap?  As  we  mentioned  in  our  meeting  yes- 
terday, we  will  be  continuing  the  analysis  of  options 
for  interstate  agreement  on  basin  water  management. 
Our  Executive  Committee  is  pledged  to  pursue  de- 
velopment of  recommendations  on  how  the  Associa- 
tion can  facilitate  resolution  of  future  water  use 
conflicts.  So  I  think  as  we  go  forward  from  here  we 
will  have  a  growing  understanding  of  how  we  differ 
but  more  importantly,  how  we  are  together  and  how 
we  can  try  to  work  out  our  differences  and  continue 
to  move  forward.  It's  going  to  be  a  long,  hard  road.  A 
lot  of  the  press  people  ask  me  what  we  are  going  to 
do.  If  we  had  an  idea  of  what  we  are  going  to  do,  we 
would  probably  be  doing  it.  We  have  to  continue  to 
talk  among  ourselves,  to  kick  around  ideas  and  to  con- 
tinue that  spirit  of  cooperation  that  has  brought  us  this 
far  and  hopefully  will  continue.  I  feel  very  optimistic. 
We  need  to  maintain  our  objectivity  and  our  desire  to 
do  as  much  as  we  can,  not  necessarily  to  split  up  the 


pie  as  it  is  now,  but  to  try  to  find  out  if  we  can't  have 
a  bigger  pie. 

I  feel  optimistic  about  the  basin.  I  hope  the  Asso- 
ciation will  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in  water 
resources  development. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  appreciation  before 
we  close  the  conference  to  Vern  Fahy,  Bob  Neufeld 
and  Mike  Jess  for  putting  the  effort  into  planning  this 
conference;  to  the  staff,  Carroll  Hamon,  Don  Ohnstad, 
Dave  Peterson,  and  Pam  Reynolds,  for  doing  the  very 
necessary  and  time-consuming  activities  to  put  on  such 
a  great  conference;  especially  to  all  the  speakers  for 
their  efforts,  their  research  and  for  their  fine  presen- 
tations; and  finally  to  all  of  you  participants  for  your 
attendance,  of  course,  but  probably  more  important, 
for  your  support  in  helping  us  try  to  resolve  these 
conflicts  and  to  help  us  in  the  basin  move  on  to  a  better 
life.  I  thank  you  for  your  attendance.  I  hope  you  have 
enjoyed  it  and  learned  something,  and  I  look  forward 
to  continuing  to  work  with  you  in  the  future. 
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